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In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  picture-book  before  us,  we  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  it  affords  us  for  departing 
from  the  tone  of  censure  in  which  we  have 
too  often  felt  compelled  to  speak  of  the 
works  and  deeds  of  our  kinsmen  across 
the  Atlantic.  For  once,  at  least,  they  can¬ 
not  accuse  us  of  scornful  disrespect;  or  ofj 
insular  prejudice,  when,  according  to  our 
best  ability,  we  recommend  nationality  in 
Art,  as  the  one  thing  beautiful,  desirable, 
and  needful  for  its  permanent  existence. 
Towards  this  point  we  would  have  our 
American  friends  strain  every  nerve.  They 
have  already  proved  themselves  steady  and 
enthusiastic  pilgrims  along  the  world’s  high¬ 
ways.  We  may  mention  the  names  of 
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West,  Washington  Alston,  I..eslie,  Sully,  in 
proof  that  they  can  take  rank  among  the 
most  admirable  Europeans,  when  they  deign 
to  paint  in  the  European  fashion ;  nor  can 
the  Londoners  or  the  Florentines  forget, 
that  in  his  “  Greek  Slave,”  W.  Hiram 
Powers  has  put  in  a  ver}  strong  claim  for 
the  championship  of  modern  sculpture,  one 
to  which  the  Rauchs,  and  the  Gibsons,  and 
the  Schwanthalers,  and  the  Bailys  would 
find  it  hard  to  offer  a  rejoinder.  In  all  re¬ 
vivals  and  adaptations,  however, — in  ail 
workings  after  this  antique,  or  the  other 
tradition,  there  is  an  unsoundness,  and  a 
want  of  satisfaction,  the  end  of  which  can 
be  but  mediocrity.  It  needs  but  to  walk 
the  rounds  of  the  churches,  galleries,  and 
studios  of  Munich,  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  modern,  when  imitating  ancient  Art. 
There  has  been  no  want  of  earnest  study, 
no  want  of  unselfish  devotion  to  a  purpose, 
no  want  of  sympathy  and  patronage ;  and 
here  and  there  industry,  ingenuity,  and  sin¬ 
cerity  have  “  tossed  and  turned”  themselves, 
have  accumulated  and  wrought,  till  the  re¬ 
sult  is  all  but  a  creation, — all  but  a  work 
of  genius.  Yet  the  impression,  on  our¬ 
selves  at  least,  of  these  vaunted  works  is 
saddening.  It  is  painful  to  see  that  sym¬ 
pathy  will  not  keep  pace  with  effort ;  pain- 
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ful  to  be  compelled  to  admit,  (as  one  is 
compelled  to  do,  a  score  of  times  every 
hour,  by  some  flash  of  recollection  of  llie  j 
glories  of  the  ancients,)  that  we  are  only 
looking  at  an  elaborate  mistake  ;  painful  to 
anticipate  a  not  very  distant  period,  when  j 
Glyptothek  and  Basilica,  i’t.sJf-Aow,  and  yl/-| 
ler  J/eillgcn  Kapclle  will  be  reviewed  by  j 
the  connoisseurs,  as  so  many  monuments  i 
of  respectable  pedantry  and  school  exer- j 
cise  ;  more  praiseworthy  for  intent,  but  lit- I 
lie  more  so  in  fact  of  artistic  merit,  than  * 
the  follies  of  Louis  Quiuze,  or  than  the  Li-j 
brary  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  chest  ofi 
drawers  with  which  the  great  Frederick  of| 
Prussia  chose  to  diversify  the  main  street  of  j 
his  show  capital !  i 

We  have  dwelt  upon  Munich  because  the 
name  of  this  city  is  in  every  one’s  mouth; 
but  it  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times;  not  a  solitary  instance.  The 
worthy  pervsonages,  who  imagine  they  are 
advancing  the  cause  of  devotion  and  au¬ 
thority,  by  attempting  to  bring  back  church  j 
music  to  tlie  barbarianisrn  of  the  Gregorian 
chant,  offer  another.  Why  arc  these  things? 
Does  that  old  superstitious  fear  yet  linger 
on  the  earth,  which  mistrusted  creation  and 
discovery  as  irreverent?  Is  Orthodoxy, 
maintained  by  not  a  few,  because  it  saves 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  original  thought  ? 
These  questions  sound  almost  monstrous; 
yet,  much  of  the  artistic  criticism,  and  the  I 
motives  held  out  for  artistic  effort  in  the 
present  day,  when  stripped  of  the  verbiage! 
in  which  canters  of  all  classes  love  to  in-j 
volve  them,  have  no  wiser  principles  for' 
kernel.  Yet,  digressing  for  a  moment,  let  j 
us  tliankfully  remark  how — in  spite  of  all  | 
this  laziness  and  pedantry,  this  appeal  to  a  j 
spurious  devotional  spirit,  which  overlooks  j 
the  glorification  of  God  in  the  Present,  no  i 
less  than  in  the  Past — Genius  is  vindicatin^T 
itself;  how  the  necessities,  the  materials,! 
and  the  social  arrangements  of  the  world' 
are  unconsciously  calling  forth  and  shaping  i 
productions,  which  Posterity  may  admire  as 
models.  'Those  whose  connoisseurship  and 
enthusiasm,  being  merely  an  affair  of  pre¬ 
cedents  and  synods,  can  see  nothing  of  the 
poetry  which  belongs  to  every  effort  of  hu¬ 
man  ambition,  of  the  beauty  which  bears 
company  with  every  step  of  civilization,  will 
deride  us  as  utilitarian,  or  denounce  us  as 
at  once  visionary  and  materialist,  if,  by 
way  of  illustration,  we  venture  to  assert, 
that  in  the  magnificent  structures  which 
steam  conveyance  has  originated,  we  have 
more  chance  of  a  new  order  of  architecture. 
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than  in  all  the  porings  and  pryings  of  the 
Pugin  school  of  artists,  who  sanction  every 
anachronism  and  inconsistency  of  past, 
half-instructed  ages,  on  the  score  of  a  mys¬ 
tical  sanctity,  and  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
Criticism  at  the  altar  of  Faith.  Let  all 
memorials  of  the  past  be  reverently  pre.serv- 
cd,  but  preserved  as  memorials,  not  models. 
It  should  be  our  task,  as  it  is  our  privilege, 
to  go  forward. 

Viewed  under  their  twofold  aspect,  es¬ 
pecially,  seeing  that  any  thing  entirely 
new’  stands,  for  the  present,  at  so  heavy  a 
disadvantage,  whatsoever  the  enchantment 
of  distance  may  do  for  Posterity — all  col¬ 
lections  with  regard  to  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  of  America  have  a\alue,  which 
every  year  will  only  increase.  Perhaps 
never  has  savage  life  worn  a  form  so  in¬ 
viting  and  j)oetical,  as  in  the  annals  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  'Though  hardly  disposed, 
with  the  prospectus  of  Messrs.  McKenney 
and  Hall’s  w’ork,  to  admit  the  Iled-jackets 
and  Mohongos  as  “  Ciceros  and  Cajsars, 
Hectors  and  Helens ;”  though  human  con¬ 
servatism,  or  human  simplicity,  could  never, 
in  their  most  stiff'  or  sickly  vagaries,  dream 
of  a  revival  of  wigwams,  of  an  extension  of 
the  picturesque  birch-bark  and  (|uill  manu¬ 
factures;  of  encouraging,  after  the  fashion 
j  of  “  Young  England,”  the  dances  and  the 
ball  plays,  with  all  their  distinctive  forms 
of  full-dress  and  ww-dress,  (the  latter,  as  a 
lady  tourist  has  told  us  on  some  festive  oc¬ 
casions,  a  mere  simple  osprey’s  wing,) — 
though  it  would  exceed  the  boldness  of  any 
Benedict  to  speak  even  leniently  sciunw- 
dom  as  an  “  honorable  condition,”  in  days 
like  these,  when  'The  Schoolm.istress  is 
abroad  arousing  and  inspiriting  the  “  wo- 
menkind,” — there  is  still,  under  every  point 
of  view,  for  the  studious  or  for  the  sympa¬ 
thetic,  for  the  antiquarian  or  for  the  artist, 
for  the  wild  sportsman  or  the  closet  philos¬ 
opher,  a  dignity,  a  charm,  and  a  poetry 
about  the  lied  Man,  to  which,  not  the 
w  hole  library  of  trumpery  of  which  he  has 
!  been  made  the  subject  can  render  us  in- 
diflferent.  'The  Americans,  then,  are  justi- 
i  tied  in  calling  attention  to  this,  as  a  great 
i  national  work.  Few  rate  more  highly  than 
[  our.selves  the  magnificence  of  Audubon’s 
!  collections  ;  the  artistic  power,  which  he 
has  thrown  into  his" drawings,  giving  his 
ornithological  subjects  the  attractiveness  of 
some  prolessed  picture  by  Snyders  or  Land¬ 
seer,  (distancing,  let  us  add,  Hondekoeter, 
the  court  painter  of  Poultry,  by  many  a 
rifle’s  length), — few  have  enjoyed  more 
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heartily  the  adrnirahle  pa^es  which  detail 
his  wanderings,  and  describe  his  specimens; 
entertaining  (to  quote  Johnson’s  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Goldsmith’s  Natural  History)  “as 
a  Persian  tale,”  and  poetical  as  one  ol 
Christopher  North’s  nu)St  eloquent  rhapso¬ 
dies  when  Ebony'*  was  young;  yet,  in 
right  of  subject,  we  must  give  the  hand¬ 
some  volumes  on  our  table  a  yet  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  place.  Nor  can  we  attempt  to 
glance  at  their  contents,  without  a  word  or 
two  on  a  less  important  point,  in  which  the 
Americans  may  legitimately  take  {iride. 
Their  manner  of  production  and  publication 
is  m<»st  praiseworthy.  Mr.  VVhittingbam 
of  Chiswick,  it  is  true,  might  suggest  that 
the  type  was  too  heavy  for  the  paper;  and 
it  would  strike  Mr.  llullmandel’s  experi- 
eticed  eye,  we  doubt  not,  that  in  some  half 
dozen  specimens,  among  the  lithographs, 
the  grain  of  the  chalk  is  too  coarse  and; 
w<x>lly  to  pass  muster  in  these  perfected* 
days  of  the  art.  But  the  above  objections 
are  trilling; — hinted,  peradventure,  merely 
to  keep  up  our  character  as  just  critics, 
whose  habit  it  has  been,  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  to  indulge  tbei.  spleen  by  declaring 
“  that  the  picture  would  have  been  belter 
painted,  if  the  painter  would  have  taken 
more  trouble.” 

It  seems  an  Irish  beginning  to  open  the 
third  volume  first ;  but  the  reason  is  ready- 
in  the  “  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes”  ciui- 
tained  therein,  and  our  visit  is  merely  n 
passing  one.  For  if  the  physiologists,  phi¬ 
lologists,  and  (»ther  “cunning  men”  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  have  failed  to  ascertain,  past  contest 
whether  the  American  Indians  were  or 
were  not  of  the  Tartar  stock, — if  the  signi- 
licatiori  of  the  great  coincidence  between 
tlie  word  “  /i«,  ha”  as  a  definition  of  an 
English  park  ditch,  and  the  same  appella¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Sioux  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Antony,  is  still  far  from  being  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  ; — if  antiquarians  are  not  precisely- 
agreed  how  far  the  hieroglyphical  paintings 
of  the  Mexicanj,  and  the  uncouth  symbols 
and  effigies  which  emboss  the  Yucatan  tern- 
pies,  “  coincide”  with  the  patterns  ratlier 
than  drawings  on  the  butfalo-skins  of  the 
AVestern  Iiulians, — if,  to  quote  the  author 
of  the  Introductory  Essay  before  us,  “  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  uncertain,  and  more  un¬ 
worthy,  we  will  not  say  of  credit,  but  of 
consideration,  than  their  earlier  traditions, 
and  jirobably  there  is  not  a  single  fact,  in 
all  their  history,  supported  by  satisfactory- 
evidence,  which  occurred  half  a  century 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eu¬ 


ropeans: — wherefore  should  we  vex  our 
readers  with  splitting  theories,  and  spinning 
ilisquisitions  ?  Again,  to  touch  the  modern 
history  of  the  Indians, — were  it  ever  so 
'ketchily, — w’ould  lead  us  into  a  review  of 
Mr.  Sclnudcralt’s  interesting  collections, 
and  Mr  Stone’s  spirited  and  elaborate  his¬ 
tories  and  biograpliies  ; — into  glancing  over 
such  memoirs  of  the  war-time  as  the  Mrs. 
Grants  and  Mrs.  Bleeckers  contributed 
(since  Woman’s  testimony  has  always  its 
special  value,  as  embracing  points  which 
her  lordly  master  disdains  to  observe).  We 
sbould  have  to  crystallize,  into  the  smallest 
solid  space  the  amount  of  facts  and  features 
to  be  got  out  of  tbe  writings  of  Fenimore 
Cooper,  tbe  Irvings,  and  Bir»l.  A  more 
romantic  library  still  remains  to  be  ran- 
sackeil,  that  of  missionary  enterjirise,  some- 
wbat  sentimentally  opened,  some  fourteen 
years  since,  by  Mr.  Came;  but  containing, 
we  apprehend,  abundance  of  matter,  f»»r  the 
thinker,  or  the  painter,  or  tbe  philanthro¬ 
pist.  Enough,  on  the  jirescnt  occasion, 
then  to  say,  that  the  variety  of  materials 
seems  in  some  degree  to  have  puzzled  the 
writers  of  the  I'refatory  Essay,  as  well  as 
ourselves.  The  days  of  laborious  concen¬ 
tration  are  gone,  and  perhaps  it  were  too 
extreme  to  expect  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
vived  for  this  occasion  only,  w  hen  the  task 
to  be  done  w  as  merely  to  make  up  a  hand¬ 
some  introduction  to  a  picture-book.  If, 
as  we  believe  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  would  tell 
us,  our  Lodges  have  sometimes  “  forced 
their  facts,”  m  writing  the  biographies  of 
our  Illustrious  Personages, —  if  Corneys 
poke  their  heads  out  of  remote  corners  to 
prove  that  our  D’Israelisare  somewhat  given 
to  the  Japanese  fashion  of 
w  hen  busy-  over  their  “  Curiosities  of  Liter¬ 
ature,” — far  be  it  from  us,  on  peaceful 
thoughts  intent,  to  do  more  than  hint,  that 
here  or  there  is  a  flimsiness  or  an  inaccu¬ 
racy,  or  a  want  of  that  grasp  of  the  whole 
subject,  for  which  the  memory  of  a  ripo 
scholar,  and  tbe  hand  of  a  finished  artist, 
are  alike  demanded.  Better  than  picking 
of  notes,  than  complaining  of  facts  careless¬ 
ly  collected,  or  of  style  lell  in  tbe  unweeded 
state  of  nature,  will  it  be  to  offer  tbe  reader 
a  sample  of  the  introductory  matter  to  the 
volume.  'I'he  follow  ing,  however,  is  not  so 
much  a  part  of  the  history,  as  one  among 
the  pieces  jusiijicativcs  upon  which  it  has 
been  founded.  We  iiave  rarely  met  with  a 
more  touching  and  complete  illustration 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  savage 
life:— 
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“  Certain  murders  were  committed  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  on  tlie  Upper  Mississippi,  in  1827, 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  headed  by  tlie  famous 
Winnebago  chief,  lied  Bird.  Measures  were 
taken  to  capture  the  offenders,  and  secure  the 
peace  of  the  frontier.  *  ♦  ♦  Information 

of  these  movements  was  given  to  the  Indians, 
at  a  council  then  holding  at  the  Butte  des 
Morts,  on  Fox  River,  and  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States’ government  to  pun¬ 
ish  those  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  our  people 
at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  Indians  were  faith¬ 
fully  warned  of  the  impending  danger,  and 
told,  that  if  the  murderers  were  not  surrender¬ 
ed,  war  would  be  carried  in  among  them,  and 
a  way  cut  through  their  country,  not  with  axes, 
but  guns.  They  were  advised  to  procure  a 
surrender  of  the  guilty  persons,  and,  by  so 
doing,  save  the  innocent  from  sutfering.  Run¬ 
ners  were  dispatched,  bearing  the  intelligence 
of  this  information  among  their  bands.  Our 
troops  were  put  in  motion.  The  Irulians  saw, 
in  the  movement  of  these  troops,  the  storm 
that  was  hanging  over  them.  On  arriving  at 
the  portage,  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  the  Butte  des  Morts,  we  found 
ourselves  within  nine  miles  of  a  village,  at 
which,  we  were  intbrmed,  were  two  of  the  mur¬ 
derers,  Red  Bird,  the  principal,  and  We-kaw, 
together  with  a  large  party  of  warriors.  The 
Indians,  apprehending  an  attack,  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  our  encampment.  He  arrived,  and 
seated  himself  at  our  tent  door.  On  inquiring 
what  he  wanted,  he  answered,  ‘  Do  not  strike. 
When  the  sun  ^els  vp  tliere^  (pointing  to  a 
certain  part  ol' the  heavens)  ‘‘they  will  come 
in.^  To  the  question  ‘  who  will  come  in  V  he 
answered,  ‘ /iV/ /l/rr/ We-kaw."'  Having 
thus  delivered  his  message,  he  rose,  wrapped 
his  blanket  about  lum,  and  returned.  This 
w.as  about  noon.  At  three  o’clock  another  In¬ 
dian  came,  seated  himself  in  the  same  place, 
and  being  questioned,  gave  the  same  answer. 
At  sun-down,  another  came,  and  repetited  what 
the  others  had  said.” 

We  must  proceed  with  this  romance  of 
savage  life,  as  told  by  Mr.  McKenney,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Barbour,  the  then 
Secretary  of  War.  The  wildness  of  the 
incident  acquires  an  additional  local  color 
from  the  prosy  and  florid  style  of  American 
narration,  which  we  would  not  destroy  or 
lessen.  The  reader,  then,  must  excuse 
something  of  prolixity,  for  the  sake  of 
character. 

‘•You  are  already  informed  [of  our  arrival 
at  this  place  on  tlie  3lst  w//»mo,  |and  that  no 
movement  was  made  to  capture  the  two  mur¬ 
derers,  w'ho  were  reported  to  us  to  be  at  the 
village  nine  miles  above,  on  account  of  an 
order  received  by  Major  Whistler  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Atkinson,  directing  him  to  await  his  arri¬ 
val,  and  meantime  to  make  no  movement  of 
any  kind.  We  were,  therefore,  after  the  neces- 
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sary  arrangements  for  defence,  and  security, 
&c.,  idly,  but  anxiously,  awaiting  his  arrival, 
when,  at  about  one  o’clock  to-day,  we  descried, 
coming  in  the  direction  of  the  encampment, 
and  across  the  portage,  a  body  ol'  Indians, 
some  mounted,  and  some  on  fool.  They  were 
first,  when  discovered,  on  a  mound,  and  «le- 
scending  it,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  we  could 
discern  three  flairs,  two  appeared  to  be  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  one  tr/uVe  ;  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  in  half 
an  hour  they  were  near  the  river,  and  at  the 
crossing  place,  when  we  lieard  singing ;  it  was 
announced  by  those  who  knew  the  notes,  to  be 
a  death-son when  presently  the  river  being 
only  about  a  hundred  yards  across,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  approaching  it,  those  who  knew  him 
said,  ‘It  is  the  lied  Bird  singing  his  death- 
song."'  On  the  moment  of  their  arriving  at  the 
landing,  iwo  scalp-yells  were  given,  and  these 
were  also  by  the  lled-Bird.  The Menominies 
who  had  accompanied  us  were  lying,  in  Indian 
fashion,  in  dilferent  directions  all  over  the  hill, 
eyeing,  with  a  careless  indilference,  this  scene; 
but  the  moment  the  yells  were  given,  they 
boumled  from  the  ground,  as  if  they  had  been 
shot  out  of  it,  and  running  in  every  direction, 
each  to  his  gun,  seized  it,  ami  throwing  back 
the  pan,  pickeil  the  touch-hole,  and  rallied. 
They  knew  well  that  the  yells  were  scalp- 
yells,  -but  they  tlid  not  know  whether  they  in¬ 
dicated  two  to  be  taken,  or  two  to  be  given,  but 
inferred  the  first.  Barges  were  sent  across 
where  they  came  over,  the  Red  Bird  carrying 
the  white  flag,  tind  \Ve-kaw  by  his  side. 
While  they  were  embarking,  I  jtassed  a  few 
yard.s  from  my  tent,  when  a  rattle-snake  ran 
across  the  path:  he  was  struck  by  Captain 
Dickeson  with  his  sword,  which  in  part  dis¬ 
abled  him,  when  I  ran  mine,  it  being  of  the 
sabre  form,  several  times  through  the  body, 
and  finally  throuirh  liis  head,  and  holding  it 
up,  it  was  cutoff  by  a  Menoininie  Indian  with 
his  knife.  The  body  of  the  snake  I’alling,  was 
caught  up  by  an  Itulian,  whilst  I  went  towards 
one  of  the  fires  to  burn  the  head,  that  its  fang.s 
rnight  be  innoxious,  when  another  Indian 
came  runninir,  and  begged  me  for  it ;  I  gave 
it  to  him.  Tlte  object  of  both  was  to  make 
medicine  of  thereptile.  This  was  interpreted 
to  be  a  good  omen,  as  had  a  previous  killing 
of  one  a  few  mornings  before  on  Fox  river, 
and  of  a  bear.  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

“  By  this  lime  the  murderers  were  landed,  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
their  principal  men.  They  were  preceded 
and  represented  by  Caraminie,  a  chief,  who 
earnestly  begged  that  the  pri.'soncrs  might 
receive  good  treatment,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  put  in  irons.  He  a[)peared  to  dread 
the  military,  and  wished  to  surrender  them  to 
the  sub-{»gent,  Mr.  Marsh.  Misaddress  being 
made  to  me,  I  told  him  it  was  proper  he  should 
go  to  the  great  chief  (Major  Whistler),  and 
that  so  far  as  Mr.  Marsh’s  presetice  might  be 
agreeable  to  them,  they  should  have  it  there. 
He  appeared  content,  and  moved  on,  followed 
by  the  men  of  his  bands :  the  Red  Bird  being 
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in  the  centre,  with  his  white  flag;  whilst  two 
other  flags,  American,  were  home  hy  two 
cliiefs,  in  the  tVonl  anti  rear  of  the  line.  The 
military  had  previou.=5|y  h(*en  drawn  out  in  line. 
The  Nlenominie  and  Wahanocky  lndian^ 
squ.'itting  about  in  L^roiip.^s  (looking  curiou.< 
enough)  on  the  left  flank,  the  band  of  music 
on  the  right,  a  little  in  {idvance  of  the  line. 
The  murderers  were  imirched  up  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  the  line,  some  ten  or  fifteen  pjices 
from  which  seats  were  arrangetl,  timl  in  front 
of  which,  at  jibotil  ten  paces,  the  lied  Hird 
was  halletl,  with  hi.s  miserable  lookitiir  com¬ 
panion  \VT*-kaw,  by  his  side,  w'hile  his  band 
f’ormetl  a  semicircle  to  tlndr  riirht  and  left. 
All  eyes  were  fi.veil  upon  the  Red  llird,  and 
well  they  might  be;  for,  of  all  the  Indiitns  1 
ever  s.iw%  he  is  deciiledly  the  most  ptTl’ect  in  j 
form,  in  face,  ami  in  motion.  In  height  he  is  i 
about  six  feet,  tuid  in  proportion,  exact  and} 
perlect.  *  *  *  Ilj.s  head  too, — nothing  wa.« 
ever  .^o  well  formed,  'fhere  wms  ih)  orna¬ 
menting  of  the  hair  alUT  the  Indian  fashion: 
no  cIunlMiig  it  up  in  blocks  iind  rollers  of  lead 
or  silver;  no  loose  or  straggling  parts,  but  it 
was  cut  after  the  best  fashion  of  the  most  re¬ 
fined  civilized  tiiste.  Ills  face  was  painted, 
one  siile  red,  the  other  a  little  intermixed  with 
green  and  white.  Around  his  neck  he  wore  a 
collar  of  blue  w'ampum,  beautifully  ntixed  w’ith 
w’hite,  sewn  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  coverinir 
it.  of’  about  two  inches  in  width,  whilst  the 
claw’s  of  the  panther,  or  large  wiM  cat,  were 
fastened  to  the  upper  rim,  and  tibout  aapiarter 
of  an  inch  Irom  each  other,  th*  ir  points  dow’ii- 
ward  ami  inw’ard,  ami  resting  upon  the  lower 
rim  of  tlie  collar;  and  around  his  neck,  in 
stramis  of  various  lengths,  enlarging  as  they 
descended,  he  wears  a  profusion  of  the  same 
kind  of*  wampum  as  had  been  workeil  so  taste¬ 
fully  into  his  collar,  lie  is  clothed  in  a  Vun/i- 
fo/i  ilrritu,  new',  rich,  and  beautiful.  It  is  of 
beautifully  dressed  elk  or  deer  skin;  pure  in 
its  color,  almost  to  a  clear  white,  and  consists 
of  a  jacket,  (w’ith  nothing  beneath  it.)  the 
sleeves  of  which  are  sown  so  neatly,  as  to  fit 
his  finely  turned  arms,  leaving  two  or  three  j 
inches  of*  the  skin  outsitie  of  the  sewing,  iind  | 
then  again  three  or  lour  inches  more,  which  is 
cut  into  strips,  as  w’c  cut  ptiper  to  wrap  round 
and  ornament  a  candle.  All  this  rnaile  a  tleep 
and  rich  fririire,  whilst  the  same  kind  of  orna¬ 
ment  or  trimming  continued  tiown  the  scams 
of  his  leggiiiL^s.  These  were  of  the  same 
material,  and  were  add  tionally  set  off  with 
blue  beail.-j.  On  his  feet  he  wore  moc.issins. 
A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  w'ide,  ami  half  a  yard  long,  by  means  ol 
a  strip  cut  through  it.s  rniddh*,  so  as  to  adnii 
the  passage  through  of  his  head,  resfetl,  one 
half  upon  his  breast,  and  the  other  on  his  back. 
On  one  shoulder,  and  near  his  breast,  was  a 
large  and  beautifully-ornamented  feather, 
nearly  w’hite:  ami  on  the  other,  and  opposite, 
was  one  nearly  black,  w  ith  two  pieces  ol  wood 
in  the  form  of  compas.<es  when  a  little  open, 
each  about  six  inches  long,  richly  wrapped 


round  with  porcupine  quills,  dyed  yellow,  red 
and  blue,  and  on  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  was  a 
tuft  of  red  dyed  horse-hair,  curled  in  part,  and 
mixeil  up  with  other  ornaments.  Across  his 
breast,  in  a  diagonal  position,  and  hound  tight 
to  it.  was  his  wtr-pipe,  at  least  three  feel  long, 
richly  ornamented  widi  feathers  and  horse¬ 
hair,  dyed  red,  and  the  bills  of  birds.  &c.,  whilst 
in  one  hand  he  held  the  white  flag  and  in  the 
other  the  pipe  of  peace.” 

We  hope  our  readers  have  Catholicity 
enough  to  excuse  this  Grandisonian  minute- 
ness,  marvellous  in  a  people  s)  giveti  to 
ahead  as  the  Americans.  Rut  if 
such  is  the  taste  of  their  Cotigress  orations, 
how  shall  their  tiational  literature  escape? 
The  sentimental  touches  in  the  passage 
whicli  follows  (little  needed,  let  us  observe, 
by  a  scene  intrinsically  poetic  and  pathetic,) 
are  as  oddly  characteristic  of  the  most  util¬ 
itarian  nation  under  the  sun,  as  the  above 
anxious  enumeration  of  the  poor  Red  Bird’s 
toilette  trumperies. 

“There  he  stood.  He  moved  not  a  muscle 
nor  once  changed  the  expression  of  his  face. 
Tliey  were  told  to  sit  down.  He  sat  down 
with  a  grace  not  less  caplirating^  than  he 
walked  and  stood  (!!)  At  this  moment  the 
band  on  our  right  struck  up  IMeyel’s  hymn 
*  *  *  when  the  h)  mn  was  played,  he  took 

up  his  pouch,  and  taking  from  it  some  kinna- 
kanie  or  tobacco,  cut  the  latter  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  then  rubbed  the  iw’o  together,  filled 
the  bowl  of  his  beautiful  peace  pipe,  struck 
fire  W’ith  his  steel  ami  flint  into  a  bit  of  spunk, 
and  lighted  it  and  smoked.  *  *  ♦  * 

“  I  could  not  but  speculate  a  little  on  his 
dres.s.  His  white  jacket,  with  one  piece  of  red 
upon  it,  appeared  to  indicate  the  purity  of  his 
pa.<t  hie,  stained  with  but  a  single  crime;  for 
all  agree  that  the  Red  Binl  had  never  before 
soileii  his  fingers  with  the  blood  of  the  white 
man,  or  committed  a  bad  action.  His  war- 
pipe,  bound  close  to  his  heart,  ajipeared  to  in- 
dicate  his  love  of  war,  which  was  now  no 
longer  to  be  gratified.  I’erhajis  the  red  or 
scarlet  cloth  may  have  been  indicative  of  his 
name,  the  I\td  llird.'" 

'Fhe  above  receives  a  lust  touch  of  whim¬ 
sicality  little  meditated,  as  being  subscri¬ 
bed  by  one,  who  “  writes  in  haste.” 

“All  sat.  except  the  speakers,  w’hose  ad- 
ilresse.s  I  took  down.  *  *  They  w’ere  in 

substance,  that  they  had  been  recpiired  to  bring 
in  the  murderers.  They  had  no  power  over 
any  excejit  two,  ami  these  had  voluntarily 
agn  ed  to  come  and  give  them.selves  up.  As 
their  frii  mis  they  had  come  with  them.  They 
hoped  their  while  brothers  would  agree  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  horse.<.  (they  had  with  thein  twenty, 
perhaps.)  meaning,  that  it  accepted,  it  should 
be  in  colnmutation  for  the  lives  of  their  two 
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friendg.  They  nsked  kind  freatnient  for  them, 
earnestly  berrg:ed  that  they  niijL^hl  not  be,  pnf  in 
irons;  that  they  should  all  have  somethinj^  tc) 
eat,  and  tobacco  to  smoke.  We  advised  them 
to  warn  their  people  against  killing  ours,  and 
endeavorinir  also  to  impress  them  with  a  pro¬ 
per  conception  of  the  extent  ot  our  power,  and 
of  their  weakness,  &c. 

“Havino  heard  this,  the  Tied  Ilird  stood 
np;  the  comniandiny:  ofhccr,  Major  Whistler, 
a  few  paces  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  his 
line,  facino-  him.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute, 
and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  troops.  an«l  a  firm 
composed  observatiort  of  his  ])eople,  the  lleil 
Bird  said,  looking  tit  Major  Whistler,  ‘/  ant 
rcddij.'  Then,  advancing  a  step  or  two,  he 
paused  and  added,  *  I  ih)  not  wish  to  be  pul  in 
irons,  let  me  be  free.  I  have  given  my  life,  it 
is  gone,’  (stooping  dow'ii  and  taking  some  dust 
betw’cen  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  blowing  it 
away.)  “like  this  *  *  *  1  w’ouhl  not  htive 

it  btick.  It  is  gone.’  He  threw  his  hamls  be¬ 
hind  bin),  to  indicate  that  he  wtis  braving  all 
things  behiiitl  him,  tuul  marched  up  to  Mtijor 
VV'histler,  breast  to  bretist.  A  platoon  was 
wheeled  backward  from  the  centre  of  the  line, 
when  Major  Whistler  siejijnng  aside,  the  Beil 
Bird  arni  We-kavv  marched  tlirounh  the  line, 
in  charge  of  a  file  of  men,  to  a  tent  that  had 
been  provided  in  the  rear,  over  which  a  guard 
was  set.  The  comradrs  of  the  two  captives 
then  left  the  ground  by  the  w’ay  they  had 
come,  taking  with  them  our  advice,  and  a  sup¬ 
ply  ol’  meat  and  flour  (!!!). 

*  *  The  Beil  Bird  does  not  appear 

to  be  thirty,  yet  he  is  said  to  be  over  forty  * 

*  *.  ” — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  3(j  to  39. 

The  Red  Bird  died  in  prison.  We-kaw, 
as  generally  hap|)ens  to  the  confident,  «//V/.s 
the  shabbier  fellow,  and  greater  rascal  of 
the  two,  was  left  otT;  and  comes  in,  more¬ 
over,  for  a  reputation.  There  are  tlesjie- 
rate  dilficulties,  we  know,  inherent  in  the 
subject.  The  uniform  of  ‘  Major  Whistler 
and  his  men’  are  sad  stumbling-blocks  in 
any  painter’s  way,  as  Horace  Vernet  could 
tell  us  :  and  it  would  require  consummate 
tact  to  rescue  the  heroic  Red  Bird  and  the 
sneaking  degraded  We-kaw  if  drawn  out 
in  all  their  bravery  as  described,  from  cer¬ 
tain  May-<lay  and  masquerade  associations, 
which  no  sane  artist  would  care  to  conjure 
up.  Still  we  hold  that  an  Alston  would 
have  been  more  honorably  and  profitably 
employed,  as  concerns  Art,  in  trying  to 
harmonize  such  objects  as  these,  and  thus 
to  add  to  the  world’s  stores  of  beauty — 
than  in  measuring  himself  against  the 

•  o  o 

ancients  by  once  again  painting  ‘  Jacob’s 
Dream,’  or  entering  the  lists  against  the 
beauty-painters,  who,  like  ‘  most  women, 
have  no  character  at  all,’  by  devoting  time, 
pains — aye,  and  poetical  thought,  too — to 
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his  ‘  Rosalie  listening  to  Music,’  or  to  the 
thousandth  presentiment  of  ‘  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica,’  the  best  how  infinitely  below  Shak- 
speare  ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  portraits,  and  the 
anecdotage  which  accompanies  them.  The 
first  is  properly  enough  that  of  ‘  Red  Jack¬ 
et,’  as  the  white  men  chose  to  call  the 
‘  Keeper  Awake’  of  the  Senecas.  Is  there 
not  ‘  an  acted  hull’  in  this  portrait — an  in¬ 
consistency  which  ought  not  to  have  es- 
cajted  the  projectors  of  a  national  work  ? 

‘  Red  Jacket’  was  a  professed  hater  of  the 
white  men — a  contemner,  we  are  expressly 
told,  of  their  institutions — the  point  of 
‘  disdaining  to  use  any  language  save  his 
own.’  Yet  here  is  this  stickler  for  his  na¬ 
tionality  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  the 
blue  coat  and  Washington  medal  of  those 
he  abominated  !  It  is  true  that  all  over  the 
world  we  could  find  other  portraits  of  the 
uncompromising,  in  like  apparel,  were  we 
to  seek  !  ‘  Kishkalwa,*  the  second  subject 

in  the  gallery — nominally  and  legally  head 
of  the  Shiiwanoe  nation,  is  a  far  more  gen¬ 
uine-looking  personage,  at  least  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  : — his  nose  garnished  with  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  ring ;  his  ears  with  crnel-looking 
appendages  ;  his  head  with  a  comb  or  top- 
knot  of  scarlet  feathers  (with  a  few  civil¬ 
ized  ‘odds  and  ends’  of  riband)  as  brist¬ 
ling  with  defiance  as  Chanticleer  Bantam’s 
own  !  'riiis  fiery  personage  seems  to  have 
understood  a  joke*  as  little  as  the  editor  of 

■*  The  “  Book  of  OtTenres”  (a  w’ork  which,  by 
the  way,  w*'  h  g  to  cominenil  to  some  comic  mo¬ 
ralist  ill  scan  li  of  a  suhjec»)  wouhl  r»-c*  ive  some 
of  its  most  curious  fiages  from  the  history  of  sav- 
auc  life.  It  is  intelligible  enough  that  itie  loss  of 
a  virile  garment  .•«honl(l  be  a  sore  subj>  ct  among 
pfMijile  particularly  touchy  in  point  of  valor  ;  lint 
while  the  crotchet  passes  through  our  brains  wh 
cannot  resi-t  a  far  less  serious  anecdote  of  Indian 
otV*  nee.  which  has  always  struck  us  as  alike 
whimsical  and  inexplicable.  When  the  (Jjibbe- 
way  party  was  in  l.ondon,  a  party  was  made  (af¬ 
ter  tlie  fashion  of  Mrs,  Leo  linnt'r’s)  for  ‘‘ 'I'o- 
bacco,’’  the  “  Driving  Cloud,”  and  the  n  st  of  the 
company  :  not  forgetting  the  ladies.  'Fbeir  be¬ 
havior  was  pronounced  to  he  most  discreet  and 
easy  ;  it  se.  m<  «l,  too,  that  tin  y  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves.  Bii' in  an  evil  hour  arrived  .Mr.  - , 

the  piano  fort‘.-play<  r,  and  by  way  of  ascertaining 
what  amount  of  musical  ear  the  distinguished 
Strang*  r.s  possessed,  he  was  r*  ipicsted  to  p.-rform  a 
fantasia.  IIecnmpli*d;  the  Indians  sat**,  all  at- 
t  nti  *11,  to  the  v*  ry  end.  But,  then,  rising  up 
very  grav*  ly  and  with  some  cer*  mony,  th*-y  left 
the  room  ;  went  down  stairs  to  the  parlor  on  the 
ground-floor,  resist'iig  all  entreaties;  and  th*  re 
s  ating  th<*mselv!  s  on  the  flotir,  wait*  d  in  dignity 
t!ie  appointed  hour  of  departure  'I'hey  had  been 
affronted  nothing  further,  we  believe,  was  ever 
explained. 
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‘‘  My  Grandmother’s  Review,”  in  the  days  irraceful  and  accomplished  orator  he  had 
of  Byron.  Being  jeered  on  the  laying  seen  amongst  the  Indians,  with  the  follow- 


aside  of  his  one  garment  during  certain  ing  paragraph,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
warlike  operations,  as  though  he  had  been  “  he  seems  to  have  exhibited  neither  hon- 


a  coward  who  had  dropped  his ‘‘ inelfables”  esiy  nor  dignity  of  character  in  any  rela- 
while  running  away,  he  undertook  a  foray  tion  of  life.”  'I'lie  tale  of  Tecumihe,  bow¬ 


er  razzia^  to  wipe  away  this  stain  on  his  ever,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection — 
character  ; — and  it  was  one  of  the  express  full  of  subject. 


conditions  of  the  peace  which  followed  his  'Phe  portrait  of  Waapashaw,  chief  of  the 
victorious  arms,  sealed  by  the  present  of  a  Dacotah  nation,  a  sagacious  looking  man, 


beautiful  young  lady,  that  Kishkalwa’s  in  an  European  dress,  like  the  Prophet 
**  vestment”  (to  quote  the  precise  noun  minifs  an  eye,  gives  his  biographers  occa- 


which  transatlantic  scrupulosity  enjoins)  sion  to  relieve  his  tribe  from  the  stigma 
shtmld,  indeed,  be  henceforth  remembered  which  has  been  laid  upon  it,  of  a  vice  no 


among  the  ”  unmentional)les.”  “  Shiiiga-  less  loathsome  than  cannibalism.  The 
ba  W’Ossin  ;  or.  Image  Stone,”  a  Chippe-  name  of  the  Keoxa  tribe,  to  which  he  be- 


wa  Indian,  has,  also,  a  tine,  unsophisticated  longs,  meaning  ”  relatioriship  overlooked,” 
head;  though,  unlike  “Red  Jacket,”  he  implies  marriages  forbidden  in  the  last  leaf 


was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  tribe,  as  to  en-  of  the  prayer-book  ;  and  one  admitted  prac- 
courage  investigation  with  regard  to  a  tice  of  questionable  reputatit)n  (for  even 


/oM  or  object  sanctihed  by  superstition —  among  savages  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
the  huge  mass  of  virgin  co|)per,  known  to  constantly  tlie  dawnings  of  moral  percep- 


all  mineralogists  and  .Vmerican  tourists  as  tion  touch  the  same  points)  may  have  led 
existing  on  the  Outanogon  River,  Lake  to  false  accusations  of  anotlier.  The  Twig- 


Superior.  A  famous  subject,  too,  for  the  hees  and  the  Kickapoos  (eeV/c  vol.  iii.  p.  2(t) 
painter,  though  in  a  transition  state  lietween  j  will  hardly  come  out  from  under  the  accu- 


the  “  osprey  wing”  style  of  <lress  and  the  sation  so  easily.  W  e  are  assured  that  they 
adoption  of  the  militia  uniform,  is  Tens-  had  a  society  expressly  ordained  for  the 


kautawau — “  The  Open  Door.”  Though  I  maintenance  of  the  practice;  possibly — 
described  as  a  person  of  slender  intellects,  I  who  knows? — their  llierogly  phic  Human 


weak,  cruel,  and  sensual;  despite,  too,  the  Cookery  B(H)k  !  Nathless,  let  us  charitably 
loss  of  an  eye,  this  personage  had  a  bland  point  out,  that  exact  information  on  subjects 


and  agreeable  presence.  Brotlier  to  the  like  these — where  credulous  horror  and 
well-known  Chief  Tecumthe,  “  'I’he  Open  cunning  ignorance  meet,  the  one  as  w  illing 


Door”  enjoys  an  almost  equal  renown  as  a  to  be  mystified  as  the  other  is  anxious  to 
prophet.  When  we  read  in  these  Indian  mystify — comprehends  precisely  that  branch 


annals  of  a  hit  so  lucky  as  his  fixing  the  of  testimony  which  is  to  be  least  relied  up- 
precise  day  for  an  earthquake,  and  recol-  on.  Ferocity  or  revenge  may  drive  untu- 


lect  how  on  no  stronger  grounds  our  gfii-  lorcd  people  into  exceptional  crimes;  and 
try  believed  in  Murphy,  (not  to  recall  the  the  extreme  reluctance  to  admit  the  fact. 


more  humiliating  trust  of  their  tenantry  in  which  all  savages  have  ever  shown,  would 
the  Canterbury  fanatic,)  we  must  not  aj)-  argue  a  sort  of  instinctive  averseness,  which 


projiriate  “  The  Open  Door’s”  success  as  warrants  our  generally  receiving  tales  of 
a  trait  of  savage  life,  so  much  as  of  univer-  the  systematized  practice  rum  ^rano. 


sal  credulous  humanity.  W'^e  only  protest  As  we  advance  in  the  volume,  we  get 
against  the  “slenderness”  allotted  to  his  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  as 


w  its.  The  Biographers,  however,  attribute  it  were — among  wilder  people.  S«)me  of 
the  contrivance  of  the  juggle  to  Tecumihe,  ihe  heads  are  very  fierce,  initiating  us  into 


who,  among  his  other  schemes  of  assisting  the  mysteries  of  Indian  paint.  WeshCulib, 
Indian  rights  and  regenerating  Indian  mo-  “  The  Sweet,” — whose  son  was  seized  with 


rals,  including  even  a  temperance  move-  the  vagary  of  fancying  himself  a  woman, 
merit,  perceived  that  supernatural  inlluences  and  devoting  himself  to  the  degradation  of 


would  make  an  important  figure.  Even  a  feminine  employments, — has  a  most  he- 
puppet,  however,  must  be  in  some  degree  coming  crescent  of  green  spots  upon  his 


stoutly  and  symmetrically  framed  to  an-  cheeks  : — (’aatousee,  or  “  Creeping  out  oi 
swer  to  the  jerk  of  the  master’s  hand. —  the  Water,”  a  .‘square  patcli  of  yet  brighter 


And  we  can  hardly  reconcile  such  an  as-  verdigris,  in  which  one  cruel  eye  is  set  as 
sertion  as  that  the  Prophet  was  pronounced  cleanly  as  a  bead  in  a  patch  of  enamel. 


by  General  Harrison  to  have  been  the  most  Peah-mus-ka,  a  Fox  chief  (whose  barbttU 
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d  la  Piscliek  makes  a  whimsical  disturb¬ 
ance  of  our  visions  of  prairies,  portages, 
and  other  features  of  wild  life  in  the  West) 
has  his  black  handkerchief  cap  titd  on,  as 
it  were,  by  a  streak  of  vermilion  under  tlte 
chin,  by  w  hich  also  his  ear  is  dyed.  While 
w'e  are  on  the  subject  of  aboriginal  “paint 
and  patches,”  commetid  us  to  No-way-ke- 
sug-ga,  the  Ottoe  chief,  whose  portrait  is  to 
be  found  early  in  volume  the  third,  and 
whose  citron  green  chin,  with  a  Vandyke 
pattern  of  the  same  pi»jiiant  nuance,  across 
his  forehead,  “  composes”  with  the  superb! 
cherry-colored  plume  of  horse-hair  or  fea¬ 
thers  upon  his  head,  so  as  to  form  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  color  of  which  a  Parisian 
designer  of  fancies  might  be  proud.  There 
is  somewhat  of  caprice,  we  are  told,  in 
these  decorations — a  caprice,  it  seems,  con¬ 
stant  in  the  avoidance  of  “the  stars  and 
stripes,”  though  not  seldom  awkwardly  em-; 
ulating  the  lines  of  “  the  Union  Jack;”! 
— but  we  take  it  for  crJinted,  somethin<r  of' 
symbolistn  also.  And  in  these  days,  when 
reds  and  blues  are  mere  matters  of  faith 
and  orthodoxy,  when  the  cut  of  an  aure- 
cole,  or  the  frilling  and  flouncing  of  an  ini- 
tial  letter,  become  subjects  concerning 
which  homilies  are  preached,  and  libraries 
written — we  must  not  be  thought  absurd  in 
recommending  to  American  savons,  “the! 
nature  and  significance  of  Indian  paint,”! 
as  a  mystery  worth  looking  into,  for  the! 
use  of  historians  and  artists  yet  unborn,  i 
Out  of  accidents  little  less  freakish,  we  1 
take  it,  did  the  whole  school  of  what  is  by  | 
some  called  Christian  Art,  originally  con- 1 
struct  itself.  At  all  events,  there  is  now 
some  possibility  of  obtaining  information 
on  these  important  matters — though  at  the 
risk  of  depriving  controversialists  in  em¬ 
bryo  of  their  life-breath  ;  to  wit,  »natter  for  j 
controversy.  To  speak,  nieanwhile,  of  a! 
matter  of  detail,  in  its  order,  important, —  | 
we  are  surprised  that  in  a  w’ork  like  this,  so  j 
carefully  and  expensively  produced,  greater  ! 
descriptive  minuteness  w  as  not  thought  ne-  [ 
cessary.  There  are  many  accessories  and  ! 
objects  introduced  into  these  portraits, 
which  we  neither  know  how  to  describe  or 
to  name.  This  ought  not  to  have  been. 

'Phe  portrait  of  a  Rant-che-wai-me, 
“  Female  Hying  Pigeon,”  also  called  “  the 
beautifiil  female  Eagle  who  flies  in  the  air  ” 
leminds  us  that  we  have  been  somewhat 
remiss  in  paying  our  dues  to  the  gentle  sex. 
But  this  is  true  forest  fashion.  The  lady 
before  us  is  mild  and  gracious  looking. 
We  were  told  she  w’as  free-handed  to  an  ex- 


[Sept. 


cess :  as  her  widowed  husband  phrased  it, 
“  w  hen  the  poor  came,  it  was  like  a  strainer 
full  of  holes,  letting  all  she  had  pass 
through.”  She  was  extreme,  moreover,  in 
her  tenderness  of  her  conscience,  “  often 
feared  that  her  acts  were  displeasing  to  the 
(ireat  Spirit,  when  she  would  blacken  her 
face  and  retire  to  some  lone  place,  and  fast 
and  pray.”  But  we  take  it  that  so  far  as 
any  grace  which  free-will  gives  can  go, 
“  the  female  flying  Pigeon  ”  was  rather  an 
exceptional  than  an  average  woman.  It  is 
true  that,  in  her  charming  “  Winter  Studies 
and  Summer  Rambles,”  Mrs.  Jameson, 
whose  honorable  desire  to  improve  thecon- 
ditiotj  of  her  sex,  sometimes  lead.s  her  into 
odd  pnz/les  and  paradoxe?,  does  her  best 
for  the  S(piaw  ;  trying  to  prove  her  cotidi- 
tion  in  some  essential  points  fur  belter  than 
that  of  tlie  conventionalized  white  wannan, 
(as  the  jargon  of  the  day  runs).  And  we 
suppose  that  social  philosophers  on  the 
other  side  (»f  the  argument — the  power 
theorists  to  wit, —  would  declare  that  Man’s 
ministering  Angel  was  in  her  right  place, 
when  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water, 
drudging  in  the  fields,  and  dragging  bur¬ 
dens,  leaving  “  her  master  ”  undisturbed  in 
the  nobler  occupations  of  fighting  and 
foraging.  But  we  confess  that  we  are  a 
trifle  hard  to  convince  as  to  the  supreme 
felicity  of  the  Indian  woman’s  lot.  The 
utmost  her  race  has  done  has  been  to  pro¬ 
duce,  not  a  Boadicea,  but  a  Pocahontas. 
Of  this  last,  “  the  heroine  of  the  tribes,” 
we  have  somewhat  too  niggardly  a  notice. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  her,  however,  in  her 
civilized  condition,  which  an  appendical 
series  of  documents  assure  us  is  authentic: 
the  features  wearing  an  expression  of  grave 
and  womanly  sweetness,  befitting  one  whose 
name  was  .somewhat  prophetically  “  a  riv¬ 
ulet  of  peace  between  two  nations.” 

But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  us 
to  argue  out  the  great  (juestion  of  the  Lady 
and  the  Lord,  to  determine  how  far  (as 
Clternh  says)  Nature  never  meant  that  a 
Griseldis  should  he  put  to  the  test  by  her 
Sir  Perceval,  or  vice  versa.  Ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  hear  New  Wisdom  against  Old 
Prejudice  are  sure  to  present  themselves! 
The  mention  of  “  authentication  ”  and  its 
accompanying  assertion  that  all  these  por¬ 
traits  are  warrantable,  recalls  to  us  yet  an¬ 
other  of  the  curious  peculiarities  of  savage 
life:  namely,  great  solicitude  and  touchi¬ 
ness  in  the  delicate  matter  of  resemblances 
painted.  Oucen  Elizabeth  herself,  with 
her  royal  command  of  “  garden  lights,”  and 
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similar  devices  which  excluded  shadows,, 
and  Ollier  such  uu|)lea^illg  accidents — 
IauUj  l^nitirrazlfy  when  bii;  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  '*  calliiiir  up  a  lot  k,”  which  should 
lake  mankind  by  storm, — were  gentle  and 
easily-contented  customers  compared  with 
the  Rraves  and  the  Medicine  men,  whom 
the  blunders  of  tht  school  of  American  Art 
have  been  called  upon  to  immortalize.  Mr. 
Cailin,  in  his  “  Letters  ami  Notes,”  gave  us 
some  whimsical  and  touching  details  of  the 
“  relations  ”  w  hich  the  court  p>aintcr  of  the  I 
Indians  has  to  ludd  wii'ii  his  sitters.  Who 
has  forgotten  the  anecdote  of  the  Chief  who 
came  to  the  artist’s  tent,  with  an  ofTer  of 
six  horses,  and  as  much  treasure  besides  as 
the  magician  chose  to  exact,  so  he  might 
bear  away  the  portrait  of  his  dead  daugh¬ 
ter?  The  portraying  of  a  Sioux  chief, 
Mah-to-clieeja,  “  the  Little  Hear  ” — in  pro¬ 
file,  led  to  yet  more  serious  results.  Mr. 
Cutlin  had  to  pack  up  his  brushes  and  run 
to  save  his  scal[) ;  since  Shonka,  “the 
Dog,”  found  out  that  the  “  Little  Bear,” 
thus  presented,  was  “  only  half  a  man  !” 
The  Red  Men,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  love 
jests.  The  Dog’s  taunt  bred  an  affray 
wliich  cost  the  Little  Bear  his  life.  The 
volumes  before  us  afford  us  an  addition  to 
the  above  store  of  anecdotes  ;  which,  ere 
we  part  from  them,  we  shall  extract  ; — 
tliough  conscious  that  it  makes  against  us, 
and  for  those  wlio  consider  the  Scjuaw’  a 
less  suffering  woman  than  the  Mrs.  Cau¬ 
dles,  Mrs.  Grundys,  and  Mrs  Partingtons 
of  our  streets  and  squares,  and  village- 
greens. 

“  It  happened,”  says  the  memorialist  of 
Young  Maliaskah,  the  son  of  the  Female  fly¬ 
ing  Pigeon,  “  w’hen  Mahaskah  was  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  the  agent  of  this  work  w’as  there 
also.  *  As  he  turned  over  the  leaves  bearing 
the  likenesses  ofmany^  of  those  Indians  of  the 
Far  West,  who  were  known  to  the  party, 
Mahaskah  w'ould  pronoun«‘e  their  names  with 
the  same  promptitude  as  if  the  oriL^inals  w’ere 
alive  and  before  him.  Among  these  was  tlie 
likeness  of  his  father.  He  looked  at  it  w’ith  a 
composure  bordering  on  indilference.  On  be¬ 
ing  asked  if  he  did  not  know  his  father,  he  an¬ 
swered,  pointing  to  the  portrait.  ‘  That  is  my 
father.’  He  was  asked  if  he  was  not  glad  to 
see  him.  He  replied,  “It  was  enough  for  me 
to  know’  that  my  father  was  a  brave man,  and 
had  a  big  heart,  and  dieil  an  honorable  death 
in  doing  the  will  of  my  Great  Father.’ 

“*  »  ♦  The  portrait  of  the  FaLde  of  De¬ 

light,  w’ife  of  Shaunmnekusse,  the  Ottoe  chief, 
was  then  shown  to  him.  ‘  'I’hat.’  he  said,  ‘is 
my  mother.’  The  agent  assured  him  he  was 
mistaken.  He  became  indignant,  and  seemed 


mortified  that  his  Mother,  as  ic  Relieve  I  her  to 
be.  sh(  nhl  be  arranged  in  th  *  work  a.<  tUe  wife 
of  another.  Jind  especially  of  ti  chiel’  over 
whom  his  fmlier  had  ludd  anti  exercised 
auih«)rity.  The  colloquy  becatne  interesting, 
iintd,  at  last,  some  excitement,  oti  tin*  ]>art  of 
Maht’^kah.  orew  out  of  it.  On  hearing  it  re- 
pealftl  by  the  agent  t!mt  he  mu^t  he  mistaken, 
Mahaskah  ttirned  and  looked  him  in  the  face, 
saying,  ‘Did  you  ever  know  the  chihl  that 
lovetl  its  mother,  and  l.ad  seen  her,  that  forgot 
the  hoaril  on  which  he  was  strapped,  and  tlic 
hack  on  which  he  had  been  carried,  or  the  knee 
on  which  he  had  been  nursed,  or  the  breast 
which  hatl  given  him  life  ?’  So  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  W’as  he  that  this  wa.s  the  picture  of  his 
mother,  and  so  resolved  that  she  shoultl  not 
remain  h\'  the  side  of  Shamnonekusse,  that  he 
said,  ‘  I  will  not  leave  this  room,  until  my 
mother’s  name.  ILiritchewnime,  ismarkeil  over 
the  name  of  *  Eagle  of  Delight.’  The  agent 
of  the  work  complicil  with  this  tlemaml,  when 
his  agitation,  which  had  l»ecome  great,  subsi¬ 
ded,  ami  he  appeared  contented.  Looking 
once  more  at  the  painting,  he  turned  from  it, 
saying,  “  If  it  liad  not  been  for  VV'aucnnda- 
ruony  (the  name  he  gave  to  the  ngent  ol‘  the 
w’ork,  w’hich  means  iralkiog  got?,  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  he  attributed  the  taking  of  these  like¬ 
nesses  to  him.)  1  would  have  kis>ed  her,  but 
Waucorulamony  made  me  a.-hamed.’ 

“  Soon  after  this  interview’,  the  party’  w’cnt  to 
King’s  Gallery’,  where  are  copies  of  many  of 
these  likenesses,  and  among  them  are  both  the 
‘Eagle  of  Delight’  and  the  P’ernale  flying 
Pigeon.  The  moment  Mahaskah’s  eye  caught 
the  portrait  of  the  ‘Flying  I’igeon,’  lie  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Thut  is  my  mother,  that  is  her  face, 
I  know  her  now’,  I  am  ashameil  again.’  He 
immediately  a.sked  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  as  also 
of  the  ‘Eagle  of  Delight.’  wifi*  of  Shanmone- 
kusse,  saying  of  the  last,  ‘  The  Ottoe  chief  w’ill 
be  so  glad  to  see  his  squaw,  that  he  will  give 
me  one  hundred  horses  for  it.’” 

There  are  others,  more  competent  judges 
of  art  than  sitnple  Mahaskah,  will  occur  to 
every  reader  with  whom  (no  offence  to  their 
coniioisseurships)  “the  fan”  makes  the 
likeness. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  tlie  above 
hasty  notes  and  illustrations,  that  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  entire  cotJteuts  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  would  lead  the  critic  beyond  all  rea¬ 
sonable  limits.  Haviuggiveu  a  fair  sample, 
we  must  here  pause.  A  parting  word  is, 
perhaps,  required  to  assure  certain  excellent 
[lersous,  that  because  we  liave  treated  this 
work  crotchet-wise,  rather  than  in  the  cut 
and  dry  “Encyclopedia”  fashion;  no  dis¬ 
respect  to  it  has  been  meant.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  certain  subjects  more  vividly 
brought  home  to  us  by  familiar  treatment 
and  comparison,  than  by  dissertations  ei 
cathedra :  and  this  is  among  lliem.  The 
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book  is  a  most  interesting  collection  of  raw 
materials,  out  of  which  a  school  of  imagi¬ 
native  art  might  be  constructed ;  but  to 
lecture  upon  them,  appealing  ihe  while  to 
“  the  principle  of  the  pyramid,”  would  be 
to  impugn  our  own  common  sense,  and  not 
to  assist  either  teachers  or  people.  We  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  library  : — and  as  full  of  suggestion 
to  all  persons  who  love  to  look  around  and 
forward  as  well  as  to  linger  with  fond  rev- 
erence  among  the  traditions  of  the  Past. 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

GLANCE  AT  THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  JAMES 
MACKINTOSH. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  quiNCEV. 

The  Mhcdlaneous  H’orA's  of  the  Right 
lion.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Edited 
hjf  Robert  Jnmes  Mackintosh^  Esq.  In 
Three  Volumes,  8vo.  London  :  Long- 
man  Co. 

This  collection  comprehends,  with  one ! 
exception,  (viz.,  the  History  of  England,  j 
which  is  published  separately),  all  that  is  of, 
permanent  value  in  the  writings  of  Sir  James  | 
Mackintosh.  The  editor  is  the  writer’s] 
son  ;  and  he,  confident  in  powers  for  higher  1 
things,  has  not  very  carefully  executed  the 
minor  duties  of  his  undertaking.  He  has 
contributed  valuable  notes;  but  he  has 
overlooked  some  important  errors  of  the 
press,  and  he  has  made  separate  errors  of 
his  own.  At  page  387,  vol.  ii,,  Charles 
VII.  is  described  as  King  of  Sweden,  mean- 
ing  clearly  King  of  Denmark.  At  page 
557,  of  the  same  volume.  Sir  James,  having 


editor  is  probably  thinking  of  Taylor  the 
Platonist,  who  was  far  more  distinguished 
for  absurdity,  and  is  now  equally  illustrious 
for  obscurity.  But  that  either  of  these 
Taylors,  or  both,  or  even  nine  of  them,  act¬ 
ing  with  the  unanimity  of  one  man,  ever 
could  have  founded  “  a  .sect,”  is  so  entirely 
preposterous,  that  the  accomplished  editor 
must  pardon  my  stopping  for  half  a  minute 
to  laugh.  The  writer,  whom  Sir  James  in¬ 
dicated,  was  probably  “  Walking  Stewart 
a  most  interesting  man  whom  per.sonally  I 
knew  ;  eloquent  in  convers.ation  ;  contem¬ 
plative,  if  that  is  possible,  in  excess  ;  crazy 
beyond  all  reach  of  hellebore;  three  Anti- 
cyrae  would  not  have  cured  him  ;  yet  sub¬ 
lime  and  divinely  benignant  in  his  visiona¬ 
riness  ;  the  man  who,  as  a  pedestrian  trav¬ 
eller,  had  seen  more  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  communicated  more  extensively  with 
the  children  of  llie  earth,  than  any  man  be¬ 
fore  or  since  ;  the  writer  also  who  published 
more  books  (all  intelligible  by  fils  and 
starts)  than  any  Englishman,  except  per¬ 
haps  Kichard  Baxter,  who  is  said  to  have 
published  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, /j/ms 
one,  llie  extra  one  being  probably  meant  for 
leap-year.  VV’alking  Stewart  answers  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  description  of  Sir  James’s 
unknown  philosopher ;  his  character  was 
most  “singular;”  his  style  tending  al¬ 
ways  to  the  “  unintelligible;”  his  privacy, 
in  the  midst  of  eternal  publication,  most 
absolute  ;  his  disposition  to  martyrdom,  had 
any  body  attempted  it,  ready  and  cheerful ; 
and  as  the  “  founder  of  a  sect,”  considering 
I  his  intense  cloudiness,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
j  but  he  might  have  answered  as  well  as  the 
Grecian  Heracleitus,  as  Spinosa  the  Jew, 
or  even  as  Schelling  the  Teutonic  Profes¬ 
sor.  Jfis  plantations  were  quite  as  thriving 
as  theirs;  but  the  three  foreigners  fell  upon 
happier  limes,  or  at  least  (as  regards  the 


referred  to  “  a  writer  now  alive  in  England,”  !  Iasi  of  them)  upon  a  soil  more  kindly,  and 


as  one  who  had  “published  doctrines  not !  a  climaie  more  hopeful  for  metaphysical 


dissimilar  to  those  which  Madame  de  Stael !  growths.  Not  only  has  the  editor  done  that 
ascribes  to  Schelling,”  the  editor  suggests  w  hich  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  too 
that  probably  the  person  in  his  eye  was  Mr  often  he  has  left  undone  that  which  he  ought 
William  Taylor  of  Norwich.  This  is  the  to  have  done.  The  political  tracts  of  the 
most  unaccountable  of  blunders.  Mr.  Tay-  third  volume  require  abundant  explanations 
lor  of  Norwich  was  among  the  earliest  Eng-  to  the  readers  of  this  generation;  and  yet 
lish  students  of  German,  and  so  far  his  the  notes  are  rare  as  well  as  slight, 
name  connects  itself  naturally  with  a  notice  There  is  no  need,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
of  the  De  rAllemagne.  But,  on  the  other  lake  the  altitude,  intellectually,  of  Sir  Jas. 
hand,  he  never  trespassed  into  the  fields  ol  Mackintosh.  His  position  in  public  life 
metaphysics.  He  did  not  pre.sent  any  “  al-  was  that  of  Burke  ;  he  stood  as  a  mediator 
lurements”  in  a  “  singular  character,”  nor  between  the  world  of  philosophy  and  the 
in  “  an  unintelligible  style ;”  neither  was  world  of  moving  politics.  The  interest  in 
he  the  author  of  any  “  paradoxes.”  The  llie  two  men  was  the  same  in  kind,  but  dit- 
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ferently  bnlanced.  As  a  statesman,  Burke 
had  prodigiously  the  advantage  ;  not  only 
through  the  unrivalled  elasticity  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  which  in  that  respect  was  an  intel¬ 
lect  absolutely  sni  ^enrris,  but  because  his 
philosophy  was  of  a  nature  to  express  and 
incarnate  itself  in  political  speculation  On 
the  other  hand.  Sir  Janies  was  far  better 
qualified,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  training, 
for  the  culture  of  pure  abstract  metajihysics. 
It  is  sometimes  made  a  matter  of  regret  that 
Burke  should  have  missed  the  Professor’s 
chair  which  he  sought.  'Phis  is  injudicious  ; 
as  an  academic  lecturer  on  philosophy,  or  a 
speculator  in  ontological  novelties,  Burke 
would  have  failed.  Not  so  Mackintosh.  .As 
to  hint,  ihetregrel  would  be  reasonable  ;  by 
detaching  him  from  the  cares  of  public  bu¬ 
siness,  a  chair  of  philosophy  would  have 
widened  the  sphere  of  those  higlier  sjiecu- 
lations  which,  under  his  management,  couid 
not  have  been  less  than  permanently  profit¬ 
able  to  the  world. 

To  review  so  extensive  a  collection  is 
clearly  impossible  within  any  short  com¬ 
pass.  I  content  myself  with  a  flying  glance 
at  those  papers  which  are  likely  to  prove 
the  most  interesting. 


MACKINTOSH  ON  stuhensee. 

The  case  of  Count  Struensee  is  to  this 
hour  wrapped  in  some  degree  of  darkness; 
but,  even  under  those  circumstances  of 
darkness,  it  is  full  of  instruction.  'Phe 
doubts  respect  Struensee  himself,  and  the 
unhappy  young  queen,  Matilda  ;  were  thci/ 
criminal  in  the  way  alleged  by  their  profli¬ 
gate  enemies  ?  So  far  there  is  a  cloud  of 
mystery  resting  on  the  case;  but,  as  to 
those  enemies,  as  to  the  baseness  of  their 
motives,  and  the  lawlessness  of  their  acts, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  and  no  shadow  of 
mystery.  This  being  so,  it  being  absolute¬ 
ly  certain  that  the  accusers  were  the  vilest 
of  intriguers,  and  unworthy  of  belief,  for  a 
moment,  when  at  any  point  they  passed  the 
boundary  line  of  judicial  proof,  certified  to 
Christendom  by  public  oaths  of  neutral  par¬ 
ties, — it  follows,  that  the  accused  are  every 
where  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  doubt, 
any  jealousy,  any  umbrage,  suspicion,  or 
possibility,  against  the  charge  which  has 
arisen,  shall  arise,  or  ought  to  arise,  in  the 
brain  of  the  most  hair-splitting  special 
pleader.  They,  that  ruined  better  people 
than  themselves  by  the  wickedest  of  special 
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pleading,  cannot  have  too  much  of  it ;  let 
than  perish,  as  regards  history  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  by  the  arts  w  hich  they  practised. 

King  Christian,  the  Seventh  of  Denmark, 
came  over  to  London  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  'Fhird  : — 

- ‘‘It  was  in  the  j»ol<len  prime 

Of  good  lluroun  Alrascliid.” 

lie  came  by  contract,  to  fall  in  love  with 
our  Princess  Matilda.  But  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune  to  be  “  imbecile,”  which  is  a  word 
of  vague  meaning  ;  in  fact,  he  was  jiartially 
an  idiot,  and,  at  times,  a  refractory  mad¬ 
man.  It  lias  been  remarked,  in  connexion 
with  Mr. Gall’s  excellent  novels,  that  at  one 
lime,  (of  course  not  the  present  time,)  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Scottish  lairds 
were  secretly,  and  in  ways  best  known  to 
their  households,  daft  ;  and  in  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that,  if  not  born  gentlemen,  they 
would  certainly,  by  course  of  law,  have  been 
cognosced*  Perhaps  the  same  tendency, 
and  developed  in  part  by  the  same  defects 
of  training,  at  that  time  aflected  the  royal 
houses  of  Europe.  Christian  Vll.,  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  king,  he  had  been  a  Scottish 
laborer,  would  certainly  have  been  ‘‘  cog¬ 
nosced.”  Amongst  other  eccentricities, 
that  recoiled  eventually  upon  others,  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  friend's  thumping  him,  kicking 
him,  knocking  him  down,  and  scratching 
him  severely  ;  and,  if  his  friend  declined 
to  do  so,  then  he  accused  him  of  high  trea¬ 
son.  Really  you  had  diflicult  cards  to  play 
w  ith  this  daft  laird  of  Copenhagen.  If  you 
positively  refused  to  thump  him,  then  you 
were  a  rebel ;  an  absolute  monarch  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  your  doing  a  thing,  and  you  had 
mutinously  disobeyed.  If  you  thumped 
him,  and  soundly,  (which  was  the  course 
taken  by  his  friemi  Brandt,)  then  you  were 
a  traitor ;  you  had  assaulted  the  Lord’s  an¬ 
ointed,  and  were  liable  to  ipiestion  from  the 
lex  mnjcstatis.  'Po  London  did  this  mad¬ 
man  come;  perhaps  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet — that 
in  England  all  men  are  mad  ;  so  that  mad¬ 
ness  is  not  much  remarked.  'Phe  king  saw 
London  ;  and  London  saw  him.  But  a 
black  day  it  was  for  some  people,  when  he 

*  “  Cognosced — A  term  well  known  to  Scot¬ 
tish  law,  and  iher»*fore  to  Roman  law.  It  means 
judicially  revieiced  and  reported,  no  matter  in  rt- 
feience  to  what.  But,  in  common  conversation, 
it  has  come  elliplically  to  mean — duly  returned  as 
an  idiot.  Cognosco,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
the  appropriate  word,  in  classical  Latin,  for  judi¬ 
cial  review  and  investigation. 
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first  set  his  face  towards  St.  James’s.  The 
poor  young  princess  Matilda,  sister  to 
George  HI. ,  and  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  became  his  unhappy  wife  ;  and  Siruen- 
see,  a  young  physician,  whom  he  had  pick¬ 
ed  up  at  Altona,  about  the  same  time  re- j 
ceived  the  fatal  distinction  of  becoming  his  ' 
favorite,  and  his  minister.  The  frail  per¬ 
sonal  tenure  of  such  a  situation,  dependent 
on  the  caprices  of  a  man,  imbecile,  equally 
as  regarded  intellect  and  as  regarded  ener- 
gy  of  will,  suggested  to  a  cabal  of  court  ^ 
rivals  the  obvious  means  for  overthrowing 
and  supplanting  the  favorite.  To  possess 
themselves  suddenly  of  the  king’s  jierson, 
was  to  possess  themselves  of  the  stale  au¬ 
thority.  Five  minutes  sufficed  to  use  this 
authority  for  the  arrest  of  Strueusee, — 
after  whicli,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed 
his  close  confinement,  with  circumstances 
of  cruelly,  now  banislie.l  every  w’here,  even  I 
from  the  treatment  of  felons  ;  to  that  sue-  i 
ceeded  his  pretended  trial,  his  pretended  j 
penitence,  his  pretended  confession,  and,  i 
finally,  his  execution.  i 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  notices  the  exter¬ 
nal  grounds  of  suspicion  applying  to  the 
publications  against  Struensee,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  doubtful  position  in  respect  to  the 
conspirators  of  Dr.  Munter,  the  spiritual 
assistant  of  the  prisoner.  This  man  was 
employed  by  the  government ;  w  as  he  not 
used  as  a  decoy,  and  a  calumniating  traitor  ? 
That  point  is  still  dark.  He  certainly  pub¬ 
lished  w  hat  he  had  no  right  to  publish.  Sir 
James  is  disposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
find  internal  marks  of  sincerity  in  the  doc- 


gems  and  frauds  in  the  conspirators.  The 
case  seems  to  tell  its  own  story.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  include  Matilda  in  the 
ruin  of  Struensee,  because  else  there  w'as 
uo  certainty  of  kis  ruin  ;  and  upon  that  de¬ 
pended  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  in¬ 
trigue,  but  the  safety  of  the  intriguers.  The 
destruction  recoiled  upon  themselves,  if  the 
young  queen  regained  the  king’s  ear.  But 
this  could  be  prevented  certainly  by  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  her  removal  for  ever  from  the 
[  court.  And  that  could  be  accomplished 
j  only  by  a  successful  charge  of  adultery. 

I  Else,  besides  other  consequences,  the  cabal 
;  feared  the  summary  interposition  of  Eng- 
1  land.  But  of  adultery,  as  they  had  no 
j  proof,  or  vestige  of  a  proof,  it  became  ne- 
i  cessary  to  invent  one,  by  obtaining  a  con¬ 
fession  from  the  queen  lierself.  And  this 
was  obtained  by  practising  on  her  credulity, 
and  her  womanly  feelings  of  compassion  for 
the  unfortunate.  She  was  told  by  the 
knaves  about  her,  that  an  acknowledgment 
of  guilt  would  save  the  life  of  the  perishing 
minister. 

There  is  something  in  this  atrocious 
falsehood  as  to  Struensee,  a  part  of  the  story 
which  is  not  denied  by  any  parly,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  famous  anecdote  about  Col- 

I  ^ 

j  onel  Kirke,  in  connexion  with  Monmouth’s 
j  rebellion  ;  a  fable  no  doubt  in  his  case,  but 
j  realized  by  the  Danish  conspirators.  They 
i  won  their  poor  victim  to  what  she  abhorred, 
j  by  a  promise  that  could  have  offered  no 
j  temptation  except  to  a  generous  nature  ; 
jand,  having  thus  gained  their  villainous  ob- 
iject,  they  did  not  even  counterfeit  an  effort 


tor’s  account  of  his  conversations  with  !  to  fulfil  the  promise.  A  confession  obtained 


Struensee.  But  were  not  these  in  their  ,  under  circumstances  like  these,  would 


very  nature  confidential  ?  And  Sir  James 
himself  remarks,  that  nohody  know’S  what 
became  latterly  of  Munter  himself;  so  that 
the  vouchers  for  his  veracity,  which  might 
have  been  found  in  subseiiuent  respectabil¬ 
ity  of  life,  are  entirely  wanting.  General 
Falkenskiold’s  .Memoirs  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  artifices  used  to  obtain  from  the 
unhappy  young  queen  a  confession  of  adul¬ 
terous  intercourse  with  Struensee.  And, 
if  these  artifices  had  been  even  unknown 
to  us,  it  must  strike  every  body,  that  such  a 
confession  being  so  gratuitously  mischiev¬ 
ous  to  the  queen,  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
made  by  her,  in  any  case,  where  she  w’as 
free  from  coercion,  or  free  from  gross  delu¬ 
sion.  Equally  on  the  hypothesis  of  her 
guilt  or  her  innocence,  the  poor  lady  could 
have  had  no  rational  motive  for  inculpating 
herself,  except  such  as  would  imply  straia- 


w’eigh  little  with  the  just  and  the  consider- 
j  ate.*  But  where  is  the  proof  that  the  queen 
I  did  make  such  a  confession  1  No  body  of 
I  state-commissioners  ever  received  any  thing 
of  the  kind  from  her  own  hands;  nothing 
j  remains  to  attest  it  but  the  two  first  letters 
of  her  name,  having  w-ritlen  which,  she  is 

I  *  Sii  J.  IM  ,  tiioiigli  manifeslly  inclined  to  adopt 
j  this  account  of  the  pr»  tended  confession,  a  little 
I  weakens  the  case  hy  saying — “  //  (ieneral  Falk- 
enskioid  was  rightly  ini'orined,"  us  though  the  in¬ 
validation  of  the  confession  were  conditional  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  (Jeiicral.  but  in  fact,  if  /its 
account  were  withdrawn,  th**  conspiriitors  are  in 
a  still  wor-ic  positio'i  ;  for  the  unfinished  signa- 
I  ture,  confrssfdhj  completed  surreplitiouslv  hy 
.some  alien  hand,  points  strongly  towards  a  phy- 
j  sical  compulsion  exercised  upon  the  queen, — 
such  as  had  given  way,  and  naturally  iroutd  give 
way,  under  a  violent  struggle,  after  one  or  two 
letters  had  been  extorted  by  forcibly  guiding  her 
band. 
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said  to  have  fainted  away  ;  but  who  wrote 
the  words  above  her  fraction  of  a  siirnatnre, 
without  which  the  sitriiature  is  unmeaning, 
and  whin  they  were  written,  whether  before 
or  after  that  fractional  signature,  nothintr 
survives  to  show.  Besides,  if  Munler’s  ac¬ 
count  of  penitential  confessions  in  pri.son 
(many  of  which  arorne  rather  the  abject  de¬ 
pression  from  a  bread-and-water  diet,  and 
from  savage  ill-treatment,  than  any  sincere 
or  natural  compunction)  are  to  be  received 
against  Strnensee,  much  more  ought  we  to 
receive  the  dying  declarations  of  the  young 
queen ;  for  these  were  open  to  no  suspi¬ 
cions  of  fraud.  Three  years  after  her  pre¬ 
tended  confession,  she  declared  to  her  spir¬ 
itual  attendant,  AI.  Roques,  that,  although 
conscious  of  imprudences,  she  never  had 
been  criminal.  This  was  her  soletnn  de¬ 
claration,  in  the  midst  of  voluntary  peniten¬ 
tial  expressions,  and  at  a  moment  when  she 
knew  herself  to  be  dying.  Strange  indeed, 
considering  her  youth,  and  her  unhappy 
position  amongst  enemies,  knaves,  and  a 
lunatic  husband,  if  she  had  not  fallen  into 
some  imprudences. 

Meantime,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  al¬ 
most  certainly  wrong  in  his  view  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  English  government. 
He  itnagines  that,  from  mere  excess  of  in¬ 
disposition  to  all  warlike  movements  at  that 
time,  this  government  shrank  from  effectual 
interference.  But  evidently  the  case  was 
one  for  di[)lomatic  management.  And  in 
that  way  it  was  effectually  conducted  to  the 
best  possible  solution,  by  the  British  am¬ 
bassador,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  who  fright¬ 
ened  the  guilty  intriguers  out  of  their  wits. 
Once  satisfied  that  nothing  would  be  at¬ 
tempted  against  the  life  of  the  queen,  Eng¬ 
land  had  no  motive  for  farther  interference, 
nor  any  grounds  to  go  upon.  She  could 
not  have  said, —  “  1  declare  war  against 
you,  becan.se  you  have  called  a  daughter  of 
England  by  the  foul  name  of  adulteress.’^ 
The  case  was  too  delicate,  and  too  doubt¬ 
ful.  Even  now,  after  some  light  has  been 
obtained,  the  grounds  for  a  legal  judgment 
are  insufficient  on  either  side;  /At/i,  they 
were  much  more  so.  The  English 
ment  must  also  have  been  entirely  control¬ 
led,  in  such  a  case,  by  the  private  wishes  ol 
the  royal  family  ;  and  it  was  a  natural  feel¬ 
ing  for  them,  when  no  prospect  existed  of  a 
fair  judicial  inquiry,  amongst  those,  who, 
in  fighting  against  the  queen,  would  be  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  own  lives,  to  retire  from  a  feud 
that  could  only  terminate  in  fixing  the 
attention  of  Europe  upon  the  miserable 


charges  and  scandals;  charges  that  arose 
in  self-interest,  and  scandals  that  were  pro¬ 
pagated  by  malice. 

The  moral  of  the  story  seems  to  lie  in  its 
exposure  of  the  ruins  and  the  absolute 
chaos  worked  by  a  pure  despotism.  All 
hangs  by  the  thread  of  the  sovereign’s  per¬ 
sonal  character.  Here  is  a  stranger  to  the 
land  suddenly  raised  from  the  dust  into  a 
station  of  absolute  control  over  the  destinies 
of  the  people.  His  rise,  so  sudden  and  un¬ 
merited,  calls  forth  rival  adventurers  ;  and 
an  ancient  kingdom  becomes  a  prize  for  a 
handful  of  desperate  fortune-hunters.  Is 
there  no  great  interest  in  the  country  that 
might  rally  itself,  and  show  front  against 
this  insuti'erable  insult  ?  There  is  none. 
Had  the  case  arisen  in  the  old  despotisms 
of  France  or  of  Spain,  it  could  have  been 
redressed ;  for  each  of  them  possessed  an¬ 
cient  political  institutions  that  would  per¬ 
haps  have  revived  themselves  under  such  a 
provocation.  But  in  Denmark  there  were 
no  similar  resources.  The  body  of  the 
people,  having  no  political  functions, 
through  any  mode  of  representation,  were 
utterly  without  interest  in  public  affairs; 
they  had  no  will  to  move.  The  aristocra¬ 
cy  had  no  power,  unless  in  concert  with  the 
king.  And  the  king  was  a  lunatic.  All 
centred,  therefore,  in  half  a  dozen  ruffians 
and  their  creatures;  and  the  decencies  of 
public  justice,  the  interests  of  the  innocent, 
with  the  honors  of  an  ancient  throne,  went 
to  wreck  in  their  private  brawls. 


mackintosh’s  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PRO¬ 
GRESS  OF  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  twen¬ 
ty-eight  tracts  here  collected.  At  the  out¬ 
set,  however,  (p.  10,)  it  shocks  the  sense  of 
just  logic  not  a  little  to  find  Sir  James  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  distinction  between  the  Moral 
and  the  Physical  Sciences,  as  though  “  the 
purpose  of  the  Physical  were  to  answer  the 
question — What  is?  the  purpose  of  the 
Moral  to  answer  the  question —  What  ought 
to  be  1  Yet  at  p.  Sir  James  himself 
makes  it  the  praise*  of  a  modern  writer, 
that  he  professes  to  have  treated  the  moral 
affections  “  rather  physiologically  than  eth¬ 
ically  ;  as  parts  of  our  mental  constitution, 

*  “  The  praise:"  and  even  the  special  or  sepa* 
rate  praise  of  that  writer;  which  is  far  indeed 
from  being  true. 
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not  as  involving  tlie  fulfilment  or  violation  j  one  of  them  dissented  from  the  praise  of 
of  duties.”  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  same  i  patriotic  zeal,  of  justice,  of  temperance,  of 
thing  as  saying  that  he  has  translated  the  !  veracity.  You  hear  of  nobody  hut  a  scoun- 
inquiry  from  the  ought  to  the  is;  which '  drel  Spartan  (always  too  illiterate  to  write 
translation  Sir  James  views  as  an  important  j  on  Ethics)  that  ever  thought  of  recommend- 
change;  and  not,  as  may  he  fancied,  im-  ing  immodesty  to  young  women,  or  the 
portant  for  the  general  field  of  phdosophy,  picking  of  pockets  to  hoys,  or  the  Hagella- 
hut  expressly  for  “  the  territory  of  Ethics.”  i  tion  of  innocent  children  as  an  agreeable 
In  reality,  the  merest  practical  guide  to  gymnastic  exercise  to  grown-up  gentlemen, 
morals  cannot  evade  continual  glimpses  Allowing  for  these  denaturalized  wretches 
into  regions  of  ptire  theory.  And,  coiihn-  on  the  hanks  of  the  Eurotas,  all  Greeks  had 
ing  ourselves  to  the  great  polemic  \ practically  the  same  final  views  in  Ethics, 

of  morality,  amongst  which  it  is  that  Sir  What  they  differed  in  was  the  way  of  ar- 
James's  business  lies,  we  must  all  he  aware  riving  at  these  final  views  ;  from  what  foun- 
thal  their  differences  are  not  with  respect  I  tains  they  were  to  he  derived  ;  and,inpass- 
to  w'hat  should  be  done  and  left  undone,  but  ing  down  from  these  fountains,  through 
with  respect  to  the  grounds  of  doing  and  W'hat  particular  obstructions  or  collisions  of 
forbearing,  or  with  respect  to  the  method  principle  they  had  to  fight  their  way.  It  is 
of  deducing  these  grounds.  It  was  a  mis- ;  the  w'ill,  the  ought,  the  practical,  w  hich  is 
take  of  the  same  nature  which  led  Coleridge  I  concerned  in  the  final  maxims  of  Ethics; 
to  speak  scornfully  of  a  man’s  fancying  any  j  hut  it  is  the  intellect,  the  is,  the  theoretic, 
room,  at  this  time  of  day,  for  innovation  in  w  hich  is  concerned  chiefly  in  the  early 
Ethics,  whether  in  the  way  of  improvement  stages  of  its  deduction. 

or  addition.  To  he  novel,  to  he  original,  |  One  consequence,  and  an  unfortunate 
was  upon  this  view  unavoidably  to  he  false  ;  consequence,  from  w  hat  I  have  here  noticed 
and  no  road,  it  seems,  is  open  to  truth  in  |  as  an  oversight  in  Sir  James,  is,  that  he  has 
morals,  except  through  the  monotony  of  an-  not  examined  the  various  opinions  among 
cient  common-places.  But  all  this  I  vehe- 1  the  ancient  Greek  schools  as  to  the  Sum- 
mently  deny.  In  days  of  old,  the  Academ-  mi/m  lionum;  nor  apparently  has  adverted 
ic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  the  Epicu-  to  the  importance  of  such  an  examination, 
lean,  sought  for  originality — not  by  patron-  These  conflicting  opinions  formed  for  them 
izing  separate  modes  of  action,  hut  by  de-  |  the  rudders,  or  regulative  principles,  of 
riving  from  separate  principles  the  same  their  moral  theories.  W'e  in  Christendom 
modes,  or  by  unfolding  the  various  relations  |  have  two  concurrent  sets  of  such  theories  : 
of  objects  that  were  still  the  same.*  Not  jone  of  worldly  ethics,  in  w  hich  ”  vice  ”  and 

i 

*  In  speaking  of  Ethics^  and  of  the  room  which  j  of  their  new  country,  rights  of  the  aborigines  as 
it  allows  for  vast  variety  of  views,  1  confine  my-  '  against  tlie  colonists, — these  iiiJestions,witli  count- 
selt  naturally  in  the  text  to  the  part  which  con-  |  less  others  of  the  same  class,  are  rising  by  germs 
cerns  theory  and  speculation  ;  that  being  the  jiart  ■  and  fractimis  in  every  newspa[ier  that  one  t;ikes 
with  which  Sir  James  is  occupied,  and  that  I'cing  |  up.  Civil  society  is  a  vast  irregular  encampment, 
precisely  the  part  which  Coleridge  overlooked  in  that  even  now,  whilst  we  speak,  is  but  be:iinning 
the  passage  referred  to.  l)ut,  even  as  regards  the  to  take  up  its  ground  scienlifically,  to  distribute 
practical  part,  I  cannot  forbear  calling  the  reader's  its  own  parts,  and  to  undersland  its  own  econo¬ 
attention  to  the  gross  blindness  of  that  common  uiy.  In  this  view,  fine  may  ipiote  with  pleasure 
sentiment  which  bids  us  look  for  nothing  new  in  a  sentence  from  David  Hartley,  which  is  justly 
Etliics.  What  an  instance  of  “  seeing  but  not  per-  praised  by  Sir  James  .Mackintosh— “  The  rule  of 
ceiving,  hearing  but  not  under-tandi'  g  !  '  ^o  lar  life,  drawn  from  the  practice  and  opinions  of  man- 
from  being  staiionary.  Ethics,  even  as  a /  raca'c^/  kind,  corrects  and  i.npntves  itself  perpetually.” 
gysiem,  is  alicays  moving  and  advancing;  and  .And  as  it  does  this  by  \  isiting,  searching,  trying, 
without  ai  I,  or  needing  aid,  Irom  colleges  or  pro-  purifying,  every  section  ami  angle  of  the  social 
fessors.  A  great  part  of  our  political  life  ami  svstem,  it  happens  in  the  end  that  this  very  sys- 
struggling  is  but  one  vast  laboratory  for  sifting  tern,  which  hud  been  the  great  jtidus  of  evil  and 
and  ascertaining  the  rights,  the  interests,  the  du-  wrong,  becomes  itsell’  a  machinery  for  educating 
ties,  ot  the  unnumbered  ami  increasing  parties  to  ihe  moral  sense.  With  this  eternal  expansion  in 
our  complex  form  of  social  life.  Liuesiioiis  of  new  duties  aiisicg,  or  old  ones  ascertained,  coin- 
rights  (and  consequently  of  duties)  that  were  bine,  also  the  unlimited  invitation  held  out  by 
never  beard  of  one  and  two  centuries  ago,  rights  g. owing  knowledge  to  the  recasting  as  lo  parts,  or 
of  captives,  rights  of  public  criminals,  rights  ol  the  resettlementustofMundatioiis,ofethicalthe- 
pauperism,  rights  of  daily  labor,  rights  of  private  ories, — and  you  begin  to  look  with  Hinuzeim  iit 
properly  among  belligerents,  rights  of  children  upon  the  precipitate  judgment  of  Coleridge-.  If 
born  in  camps,  rights  of  creditors,  rights  of  debt-  there  is  any  part  of  knowledge  that  could  be  really 
ors,  rights  ol  colonists  as  against  the  mother  coun-  condemned  to  stagnation,  probably  it  would  soon 
try,  rights  of  colonists  as  against  the  aborigines  j  die  altogether. 
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“  virtue”  are  the  prevailing  terms ;  another] 
of  Christian  ethics,  in  which  the  terms  are 
“  sill  ”  and  ”  holiness.”  And  singular  it  is, 
that  these  separate  systems  flow  oftentimes 
quite  apart,  each  deaf  to  the  other,  and 
nobody  taking  any  notice  of  their  colli- 


others  of  his  faction  made  between  utility 
as  a  test  or  criterion  of  morality,  and  utility 
as  a  ffronnd  of  morality.  Taking  it  even 
in  the  limited  sense  of  a  test,  (that  is,  as 
the  means  by  whicb  we  know  an  act  to  be 
moral,  but  not  therefore  as  any  ground  or 
sions,  or  seeking  for  any  harmony  between  |  reason  which  makes  the  act  to  be  moral,) 
them.  The  first  class  reposes  chiefly  on  !  the  doctrine  is  a  mere  barren  theorem,  per- 
good  sense,  and  the  prudential  experience  j  fectly  inert  and  without  value  for  practical 


of  life  ;  the  second,  upon  the  revealed  will 
of  God.  But,  upon  any  graver  or  more 
solemn  interest  of  morals  coming  forwartl, 
recourse  is  usually  had  to  some  principles 
or  other,  more  or  less  truly  stated,  profess¬ 
ing  to  derive  themselves  from  revelation. 
So  that,  in  modern  Europe,  the  Scriptures 
are  a  primary  source  of  morals  to  some 
theorists,  and  a  supplementary  source  to  all. 
But  the  ancients,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  no  such  resources  in  revelation.  Real 


application  ;  since  the  consequences  of  all 
important  actions  expand  themselves 
through  a  series  of  alternate  undulations, 
expressing  successfully  good  and  evil ;  and 
of  this  series  no  summation  is  jiossible  to  a 
finite  intellect.  In  its  earliest  and  instinct 
effects,  a  given  act  shall  be  useful  ;  in  its 
secondary  effects,  which  we  may  distinguish 
as  the  undulation  B,  it  shall  become  perhaps 
mischievous  (mischievous,  I  mean,  now  that 
it  has  reached  a  new  order  of  subjects  :) 


or  pretended  revelation  never  existed  for  in  C,  the  tertiary  undulation,  it  shall  revive 
them;  consequently,  the  revealed  will  of  into  beneficial  agencies;  and  in  remoter 
God,  which  at  once  settles,  amongst  us,  \  cycles  travel  again  into  evil.  Take  for 
what  is  the  true  summum  bonum  for  man  instance  the  French  Revolution,  or  any 
and  his  race,  could  not  be  appealed  to,  either  I  single  act  by  which  a  disinterested  man 
as  furnishing  a  foundation  for  ethical  sys-  should  have  deliberately  hastened  on  that 
terns,  or  as  furnishing  their  integration. 

In  default  of  such  a  resource,  never,  in  fact, 
having  heard  or  conceive*!  of  such  a  re¬ 
source,  which  way  could  the  Greeks  turn 

themselves  ?  Naturally,  and  indeed  neces-  loveliest  promise  of  good  for  man. 
sarily,  they  set  themselves  to  investigate  1  came  a  dreadful 


the  summum  bonum,  so  far  as  it  was  fitted 
for  a  human  nature.  What  was  the  su¬ 
preme  object  after  which  man  should 
strive?  Was  it  pleasure,  was  it  power, 
wisdom,  happiness,  or  freedom  from  pas¬ 
sion  ?  Because,  according  to  the  decision, 
arose  a  corresponding  economy  of  morals. 
The  supreme  good,  whatever  that  were 
found  to  be,  formed  the  nuchus  around 


awful  event;  in  what  blindness  must  he 
have  stood  at  the  time,  say  about  1789,  as 
to  the  ultimate  results  of  his  own  daring 
step  !  First  came  a  smiling  dawn  and  the 

Next 

overcasting,  in  which 
nothing  could  be  seen  distinctly  ;  storms 
and  darkness,  under  cover  of  which  inno¬ 
cent  blood  was  shed  like  water,  fields  were 
fought,  frenzies  of  hatred  gathered  among 
nations,  such  as  cried  to  heaven  for  help 
and  for  retribution.  That  woe  is  past ;  the 
second  undulation  is  gone  by  ;  and  now, 
when  the  third  is  below  our  eyes,  we  are 
becoming  sensible  that  all  that  havock  and 


which  the  system  of  moralities  crystallized  '  fury,  though  sad  to  witness  or  to  remember, 
and  arranged  themselves.  Sir  James  re- 1  were  not  throwui  away;  the  chaos  has  set- 
grets,  with  reason,  the  wrecked  condition  j  tied  into  order,  and  a  new  morning  with  a 
in  which  all  tlie  elder  systems  of  Greek  '  new  prospect  has  arisen  for  man.  Yet  even 
ethics  are  now  l}ing.  Excepting  the  Pla-!  here  the  series  of  undulations  is  not  corn- 
tonic  remains  generally,  and  the  two  w'orks  j  plete.  It  is  perhaps  barely  beginning  : 
of  Aristotle  on  this  subject,  we  have  no  i  other  undulations,  moving  through  other 
authentic  documents  to  steer  by.  But  by  i  revolutions,  and  perhaps  fiercer  revolutions, 
collecting  all  the  fragments,  and  looking!  will  soon  begin  to  travel  forward.  And  if 
back  to  the  presiding  view  of  the  summum  |  a  man  should  fancy  that  he  would  wait  for 
bonum,  we  might  rebuild  the  outlines  of  j  the  final  result,  before  he  made  up  his  mind 
the  old  ethics ;  at  least,  as  a  fossil  megathe- j  as  to  the  question  of  moral  verdict  to  be 

pronounced  upon  the  original  movement, 
he  would  make  a  resolution  like  that  of  a 
child  who  proposes  to  chase  the  rainbow. 


rium  is  rebuilt, — not  so  as  to  display  its  liv¬ 
ing  power,  but  enough  of  its  structure  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  singular  that  Sir  James,  with  -M 
his  scholastic  subtlety,  should  not  have  re¬ 
marked  the  confusion  which  Paley  and 


As  a  criterion,  therefore,  the  principle  of 
utility  could  not  be  of  any  practical  value 
for  appraising  an  act  or  system  of  acts ; 
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since  this  utility  is  never  known,  even  by 
approximation,  until  long  after  the  election 
of  the  act  must  have  been  made.  But  a 
worse  fault  in  Paley  is,  that  he  has  mistaken 
his  own  position,  and  lost  in  his  perplexity 
the  real  object  which  he  was  then  in  searcli 
of.  This  was  exactly  what  the  schoolmen 
would  have  called  the  form^  i.  e.  formal 
principle  or  essence  of  virtue ;  the  ratio 
essendi ;  what,  in  fact,  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  common  ground,  or  internal  principle 
of  agreement  between  two  acts,  (one,  sup¬ 
pose,  an  act  of  justice,  one  an  act  of  tern-' 
perance,)so  as  to  bring  them  equally  under 
the  common  denomination  of  virtue.^ 
Perhaps  the  perfection  of  acuteness  ap¬ 
pears  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  refutation 
of  Paley  upon  the  law  of  honor.  Rarely 
has  a  false  idea  been  more  suddenly  caused 
to  founder  and  to  show  out.  At  one  slintr 
it  is  dispersed  into  smoke.  And  the  reader 
is  the  more  gratified,  because  in  fact  Paley 
was  doing  a  hit  of  sycophancy  to  public 
cant  when  he  said  the  thing  which  Mackin¬ 
tosh  exposes.  What  he  said  was  this: — 
the  principle  called  the  lair  of  honor  coun¬ 
tenances  many  criminal  acts.  An  ordinary 
debt,  for  instance,  to  a  tradesman  may  be 
neglected  with  no  wound  to  a  man’s  honor  ; 
not  so  a  gaming  debt ;  this  becomes  an 
obligation  of  honor.  And  very  properly  : 


because  the  latter  sort  of  debt  cannot  be 
recovered  compulsorily;  but  the  other  may. 
This  power  in  the  creditor,  though  it  does 
not  relieve  you  from  the  duty  of  paying 
him,  most  properly  relieves  you  from  the 
stress  upon  your  honor.  Honor  creates  a 
sanctity  in  that  only  which  is  confided  to 
the  keeping  and  sanction  of  honor.  It  is 
good  for  so  much  as  it  undertakes.  But,  if 
this  were  even  otlurwise,  how  is  Paley  en¬ 
titled  to  jiresume,  in  any  law,  a  counte¬ 
nance  to  crimes  of  which  that  law  simply 
takes  no  cognizance  1  *•  His  chapter,” 

(says  Sir  James,)  “on  what  he  calls  the 
Law  of  Honor,  is  unjust  even  in  its  own 
small  sphere,  because  it  supposes  Honor  to 
atloio  what  it  does  not  forbid ;  though  the 
truth  be  that  the  vices  enumerated  by  him 
are  only  not  forbidden  because  they  are  not 
within  its  jurisdiction.”  Honor  tells  a  man 
to  repay  a  friend  who  lent  him  money  at  a 
critical  moment  of  distress,  and  who  holds 
no  voucher  for  that  monev  ;  but  honor  never 
told  a  man  not  to  pay  his  shoemaker.  'Phat 
sort  of  debt  indeed  honor  does  not  enforce, 
though  far  from  discountenancing  its  pay¬ 
ment,  simply  because  such  a  case  does  not 
fall  within  its  proper  cognizance.  But  as 
well  might  the  court  of  Chancery  be  re¬ 
proached  for  not  trying  the  crime  of  mur¬ 
der,  or  the  chief  justice  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  for  not  lecturinir  defendants  in  cases 


*  Paloy's  error  was  therefore,  wlien  scholastic¬ 
ally  expressed,  a  confusion  between  the  ratio  es- 
sendif  anti  the  ratio  cognosccndi.  About  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  Daries  and  some  other  followers 
of  Leihnilz  and  Wolff',  made  an  effort  to  recall 
this  important  distinction  ;  that  is,  to  force  the  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  apart  the 
inder  or  criterion  of  any  object  from  its  essential 
or  differential  jiriiiriple.  Some  readers  may  fancy 
it  more  easy  to  keep  these  ideas  apart,  than  sys¬ 
tematically  to  confound  them,  lint  very  many 
cases,  and  this  of  1‘aley's  in  particular,  show  that 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  such  a  confusion. 
And  upon  looking  Jiiore  rigorously,  1  perceive 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  not  overlooked  it ; 
he  has  in  fact  expressed  it  repeatedly  ;  hut  always 
in  terms  that  would  hardly  have  conveytd  the 
full  meaning  to  my  mind,  if  I  had  not  been  ex- 
pre.esly  seeking  for  such  a  nteaning.  At  p.  14, 
(vol.  i.)  he  thus  distinguishes  ; — ‘‘  These  momen¬ 
tous  imjuiries  relate  to  at  least  two  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  subjects: — 1.  The  nature  of  the  distinction 
between  Kight  and  Wrong  in  human  conduct ; 
and,  11.  The  nature  of  those  feelings  with  which 
KiglU  and  Wrong  are  coiitemplated  by  human 
beings.  The  discrimination  has  seldom  been 
made  by  moral  philosophers;  the  dilference  be 
tween  the  tw’o  problems  lias  never  been  uniformly 
observed  by  any  of  them.”  At  p.  15,  he  taxes 
both  I’aley  and  Uentham  with  having  confounded 
them  ;  and  subsequently,  at  p.  193,  he  taxes  the 
latter  still  more  pointedly  w'ith  this  capital  con 
fusion. 


of  crim.  con. 

There  are  two  most  weighty  remarks  at 
p.  1()(),  connected  by  Sir  James,  with  this 
subject  of  Paley.  One  is — that,  even  if  the 
law  of  honor  ceased  as  a  separate  mode  of 
obligation  (not  contradicting  general  moral 
laws,  but  only  unequally  enforcing  them), 
still  there  would  remain  a  natural  and  tran¬ 
scendent  law  of  sexual  morality,  as  much 
distinct  from  the  higher  ethics  as  the  world- 
ly  principle  of  honor,  viz.,  that  morality 
which  makes  the  characteristic  virtue  of  a 
man  to  lie  in  courage,  of  a  woman  in  chas¬ 
tity.  Great  good  is  done,  and  much  of  so¬ 
cial  welfare  is  upheld,  by  such  a  morality; 
and  also,  as  by  the  rule  of  honor,  some 
wrong — because  much  practical  partiality, 
and  oftentimes  much  disproportion  in  our 
judgments.  Vet  here  is  a  mode  of  morali¬ 
ty,  imperfect  as  honor  is  imperfect,  but  not 
therefore  false,  and  which  still  works  for 
good,  and  which  all  the  Paleys  in  this 
world  will  fortunately  never  be  able  to 
shake. 

The  other  remark  concerns  the  tendency 
of  Paley’s  philosophy,  which,  having  little 
grandeur  or  enthusiasm  to  support  it,  was 
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morbidly  disposed  to  compromise  with  evil,  j 

and  to  “  go  for”  as  much  gcK)d  as  seemed 

conveniently  to  be  got.  Most  justly  does  > 

Mackintosh  tax  it  with  looking  in  the  same 

•  ™  1 
direction  as  the  worst  ethics  of  the  Homan 

Catholics,  that  is,  the  ethics  of  Escobar  and 

the  most  intensely  worldly  amotigsl  the 

Jesuits.  Upon  that  he  argues  that  no  phi- 1 

losophy  can  be  so  unfitted  for  the  training  j 

of  the  moral  sense,  or  for  the  culture  of  the, 

noble  and  the  enthusiastic,  as  it  exists  in 

early  manhood.  Oxford,  but  more  espe-  : 

cially  Cambridge,  as  carried  by  old  conncx- , 

ion  too  naturally  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  ' 

of  Paley,  would  do  well  to  think  of  this. 

Paley’s  talents,  within  lower  spheres  of 

speculation,  were  prodigious.  But  he  want-  | 

ed  every  thing  that  should  have  fitted  him 

for  what  is  subtlest  in  philosophy,  or  what  j 

is  grandest  in  ethics.  Continue  to  honor 

the  man  as  the  most  philosophic  amongst  i 

the  essentially  worldly-minded  ;  but  do  not  j 

ratify  and  countersign  his  hybrid  morality  j 

by  making  it  a  chief  text  of  your  ethics,  and  j 

an  examination-book  for  the  young  aristc- j 

cracy  of  England. 


MACKINTOSH  ON  MACHIAVEL.  | 

There  is  a  short  but  fine  and  very  im¬ 
portant  exordium*  to  the  paper  on  Machi- 
avel,  exposing  the  relations  of  literature  to  ■ 
science,  to  ethics,  and  to  speculative  phi¬ 
losophy.  That  function  of  literature,  by 
which  it  reacts  upon  all  these  great  inte¬ 
rests,  so  as  to  dirtuse  them,  to  popularize 
them,  to  protect  them,  and  to  root  them,  is 
apt  enough  to  escape  the  notice  of  most 
men,  who  regard  literature  as  a  mere  em- 1 
bellishment  of  life,  not  as  one  of  its  deep- i 
sunk  props.  And  yet,  as  Sir  James  truly  j 
remarks,  in  times  when  the  whole  philoso-  j 
phic  speculation  of  a  country  gathers  itself  j 
into  cloistral  retreats,  and  when  as  yet  there 
is  no  general  literature  to  diffuse  its  results 
and  to  naturalize  its  capital  problems 
amongst  the  people,  nothing  is  more  liable 
to  sudden  blights  than  such  insulated  ad¬ 
vances  in  culture ;  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  ineradicable  when  once  they 
have  knit  themselves  on  to  the  general  mind 
of  the  people  by  the  intertexture  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Spinning  this  kind  of  nidus  for  itself, 

*  “  Exordium,”  an  exordium  which  virtually 
(and  in  parts  verbally)  repeats  a  similar  passage 
atpp.  44-5  of  V'ol.  I. 
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the  larva  of  the  future  chrysalis  becomes 
safe;  whilst  otherwise  it  is  in  constant 
peril. 

What  suggests  this  train  of  thought  is  the 
fact  that  Machiavel  was  amongst  the  first 
who  “  stooped  to  conquer,”  by  laying  aside 
the  pomps  of  a  learned  language  ;  being  an 
Italian,  lie  wrote  Italian  ;  he  adapted  him¬ 
self  to  the  popular  mind  amongst  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  he  spoke  to  them  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  By  such  an  effort  a  man  sacrifices 
a  little  momentary  rank  in  the  estimate  of 
critics,  to  regain  it  a  hundred-fold  in  an  in¬ 
fluence  wide  and  lasting  over  the  general 
heart.  The  choice  of  Machiavel  was  w  ise  ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  not  made  in  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  but  of  rancorous  passions.  lie 
could  not  reach  his  enemies  by  his  republi¬ 
can  patriotism,  or  his  fierce  miso-tramont- 
anism  icilhuut  Italian  ;  he  could  not  reach 
his  friends  by  counsels  that  should  guide 
their  exterminating  swords,  unless  through 
a  familiar  dialect.  The  same  malicious  and 
destroying  wisdom,  in  the  same  service  of 
a  vindictive  heart,  burns  in  the  most  famous 
of  his  works.  The  Prince.  This  work  it 
is,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  its  reck¬ 
less  insensibility  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
machinery  by  which  it  works,  that  probably 
constituted  the  reason  to  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh  fur  at  all  turning  his  attention  upon 
Machiavel. 

It  has  always  been  a  riddle  whether  The 
Prince  of  Machiavel  were  meant  for  a  Ti¬ 
tan  satire  upon  the  profligacy  of  political 
agents,  or  very  seriously  for  a  Titan  theory 
of  evil  arts  as  the  only  weapons  commensu¬ 
rate  to  the  unscrupulous  wickedness  of  men 
armed  with  power.  It  is  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh’s  wish  to  side  with  the  former  view 
of  the  question  : — “  ‘  The  Prince,”  ’  says 
he,  ‘‘  is  an  account  of  the  means  by  which 
tyrannical  power  is  to  be  acquired  and  pre¬ 
served  ;  it  is  a  theory  of  that  class  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  It  is  essential  to  its  purpose, 
therefore,  that  it  should  contain  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  tyrannical  arts.  But  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  calm  statement  of  tyrannical  arts  is 
the  bitterest  of  all  satires  against  them.” 
Yes,  for  him  who  has  already  preconceived 
such  a  view  of  tyrannical  arts;  but  no  sa¬ 
tire  at  all  for  him  who  has  reconciled  him¬ 
self  to  such  arts,  as  the  indispensable  means 
of  placing  men  upon  a  level  with  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  cities  upon  equal  terms  w  ith  their 
rivals.  When  Gulliver  talked  with  cool¬ 
ness  and  smiling  amateurship  of  every  art 
used  in  Christian  warfare  for  hacking,  hew¬ 
ing,  slashing,  maiming,  or  burning  the 
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frame-work  of  human  bodies,  he  was  viewed 
by  his  royal  auditor,  after  hearintr  him  cool¬ 
ly  to  the  end,  as  the  most  horrid  little  rnoii-  j 
ster  on  the  lerra<|ueous  globe.  But  Gulli-j 
ver  had  so  little  suspected  any  liability  in 
his  own  opinions  to  such  a  construction, 
that  he  had  talked  with  the  self-satisfied  air 
of  a  benevolent  philosopher  teaching  the  old 
idea  how  to  shoot. 

“  A  philosophical  treati.'^e  on  poisons 
would,”  says  Mackintosh,  “  determine  the 
quantity  of  each  j)oisonous  substance  caj)a- 
ble  of  producing  death,  the  circumstances 
favorable  or  adverse  to  its  operation,  and 
every  other  information  essential  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  poisoner,  though  not  intended 
for  his  use.”  Something  like  this  has  been 
j)leaded  on  behalf  of  Machiavel  by  others. 
But  in  fact  it  will  not  bear  a  critical  scru¬ 
tiny.  F('r  all  depends  on  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  poisonous  arts.  In  a  little 
chemico-medical  manual  lying  before  me  at 
this  moment,  the  Parisian  author,  speaking 
of  the  modes  employed  to  color  wines,  says, 
“  On  pent  jannir  ces  liquides”  (white  wines) 
“a  I’aide  du  gaz  acide  sulfureux;  cette  | 
fraude  est  dangereuse,  si  I’acide  se  trouve  i 
en  assez  grande  quantite.”  Now  here  there 
is  something  not  strictly  correct ;  for  the 
writer  teaches  a  secret  which  he  knows  to 
be  profitable  on  one  hand  and  dangerous  on 
the  other,  with  a  slight  caution  that  he 
might  easily  have  made  a  full  one.  The  se¬ 
cret  is  likely  to  be  tried,  it  is  likely  to  cause 
danger;  whilst  the  simple  means  for  evad¬ 
ing  the  danger,  viz.,  by  stating  the  proper 
proportions,  he  is  too  indolent  to  report. 
A^et  still,  though  blameable,  this  author  is 


sort  of  reading  backwards  ;  they  compose  a 
good,  honest,  and  straightforward  assertion 
of  wholesale  wickedness  as  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  prosperity  and  comfort  of  mind  in 
this  shocking  world.  Many  have  fancied 
that,  if  challenged  as  an  elaborate  jester  in 
masquerade,  Machiavel  would  have  burst 
into  explosions  of  laughter.  Far  from  it; 
he  would  have  hK)ked  as  angry  and  discon¬ 
certed  as  Gulliver,  and  would  have  said, 
probably,  “  Oh,  if  you  come  to  virtue,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  really  I  pretend  to  no 
opinions  on  the  subject;  1  am  addressing 
‘myself  to  men  of  sense,  and  simply  taking 
it  for  granted,  that,  as  such,  in  a  world  of 
universal  kicking  and  being  kicked,  they 
will  wish  to  kick  back  in  every  direction.” 

But  the  defect  of  Sir  .lames  Alackintosh’s 
paper,  is  the  neglect  of  positive  extracts 
from  The  Prince,  given  in  their  true  con¬ 
nexion.  Such  a  treatment  would  soon  have 
disjiersed  any  doubts  about  the  final  drift  of 
the  work.  For,  suppose  that,  in  a  work  on 
poisons,  (to  adopt  .Mackintosh’s  own  illus¬ 
tration),  you  met  with  a  little  section  like 
this; — “With  respect  to  the  proper  mode 
of  despatching  young  toothless  infants,  I 
always  set  my  face  against  the  use  c>f  poi¬ 
son.  I  do  so  on  moral  jirinciple,  and  also 
i  as  a  man  of  refinement.  It  is  evident  that 
j  poison  in  such  a  case  is  quite  needless: 
you  may  operate  more  speedily  by  a  little 
lavender-water;  this  will  be  agreeable  to 
both  parties — yourself  and  the  child;  pour 
a  few  s])oonfuls  into  a  slop-basin ;  hold  the 
I  little  human  kitten  with  its  face  downwards 
j  in  this,  and  it  will  hardly  have  time  to  mew 
before  the  trick  will  be  done.  Now,  ob- 


far  above  being  suspected  of  any  wish  to  j  serve  the  ditVerence  of  circumstances  with 
teach  murderous  arts.  And  what  is  the  j  respect  to  an  adult.  Ilow’ pleasing  it  is  to 
proof  of  this?  Why,  that  he  never  intro- j  the  benign  heart,  that  nature  should  have 
duces  any  substance  for  the  mere  purpose  ■  provided  so  vast  a  gamut  in  the  art  of  mur- 
of  showing  its  uses  as  a  poison  ;  but,  when  der  !  To  the  philosophic  mind  it  suggests 
other  uses  have  obliged  him  to  notice  it,  he  the  idea,  that  perhaps  no  two  people  ought 
takes  occasion  to  caution  the  reader  as  to  to  be  murdered  in  the  same  manner.  Sup- 
those  w  hich  are  dangerous.  If  a  man  were  pose,  fi.r  instance,  the  subject  marked  for 
answ’erable  for  all  the  indirector  inverse  immediate  despatch  to  be  your  uncle;  a 
modes  of  reading  his  book,  then  every  wri-  huge,  broad-shouldered  monster,  evidently 
ter  on  medical  jurisprudence  would  be  lia- 1  quite  unfit  t(>  live  any  longer.  I  should  say, 
ble  to  indictment  ;  for  such  works  may  be  |  now',  that  a  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate 
always  turned  to  account  as  reversely  sys- 1  would  be  the  correct  thing  for  him.  Phle- 
tems  of  poisoning;  the  artifices  for  detcct- 
ing  guilt  may  always  be  applied  by  a  Lo- 
custa  [Sueton.  in  Ciaudio]  or  a  Briuvilliers 
as  so  many  directions  for  aiding  its  opera¬ 
tions  ;  just  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  read  back¬ 
wards,  was,  of  old  times,  the  shortest  means 
for  evoking  the  fiend.  Now,  Machiavel’s 
arts  of  tyranny  are  not  collected  from  this 


holomy  would  never  do  with  such  a  bullock 
as  that.  He  would  turn  a  mill  with  his 
blood,  and  the  place  of  operating  would  be¬ 
come  a  mere  shambles.  If,  again,  you  at¬ 
tempted  to  repeat  upon  him  the  experiment 
that  had  succeeded  with  the  infant,  surpris¬ 
ing  and  holding  him  down  in  the  water, 
when  washing  liis  face,  the  refractory  ruf- 
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fian  would  assuredly  break  the  basin  in  his 
struggles;  his  face  would  be  lacerated;  and, 
when  his  howling  had  brought  the  police  to 
his  assistance,  the  streaming  blood  would 
give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  his  odious  ca- j 
lumny — that  you  had  been  altemjitiug  to  j 
cut  his  throat;  whereas,  he  knows,  as  well ; 
as  you  know,  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  i 
have  been  spilt,  and  very  little  water,  had  | 
he  forborne  making  so  horrid  an  uproar.”  i 
After  such  a  [lassage,  I  suppose  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  satisfied  with  ISir  .lames’s  con¬ 
struction  of  the  book  ; — “  It  is  an  accimut 
of  the  means  by  which  the  art  of  assassiua- { 
tion  is  to  be  acrpiired  and  preserved  ;  it  is 
a  theory  of  that  class  of  phenomena.  It  is  j 
essential  to  its  purpose,  therefore,  that  it 
should  contain  an  exposition  of  murder  in 
all  its  varieties.”  In  reality,  the  state  of 
Italian  society  in  those  days,  as  Sir  .lames 
himself  suggests,  is  the  best  key  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  work  as  The  Prince,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  best  guarantee  of  its 
absolute  sincerity.  We  need  only  to  read 


into  dimness  when  laid  aside  for  a  long 
time  into  dark  repositories  ;  but,  upon  be¬ 
ing  brought  back  to  sunlight,  revive  gradu¬ 
ally  into  something  of  their  early  life  and 
coloring.*  There  are  four  separate  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  authorship  of  this  book  will 
always  remain  an  interesting  problem  for 
the  historical  student  : — 

Is#.  Hecause  it  involves  something  of  a 
mystery.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
(piestion  as  to  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  as 
to  the  Iron  .Mastpie,  &.c.  &:c. ;  and  unless 
some  new  documents  should  apj)ear,  which 
is  not  quite  impossible,  but  is  continually 
growing  nearer  to  an  impo.‘<sibility,  it  will 
remain  a  mystery;  but  a  mystery  which 
might  be  ma{le  much  more  engaging  by  a 
better  uK*de  of  presenting  the  evidence  on 
either  side,  and  of  pointing  the  difiiculties 
that  beset  either  conclusion. 

[  'Idly.  Because  it  is  an  instructive  exam¬ 
ple  of  contlicting  evidence,  which  ha\ing 
I  long  been  sifted  by  various  cross-examiners, 
sharp  as  razors,  from  ability  and  from  re- 


the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto'  Cellini,  1  cijirocal  animosity,  has  now  become  inter- 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Machiavel,  to  jesting  for  itself;  the  question  it  was,  which 
see  with  what  reckless  levity  a  man,  natu- j  hiterested  at  the  first;  but  at  length  the 
rally  generous  and  brave,  thought  of  aveng- i  ntere  testimonies,  illustrated  by  hostile  crit- 
ing'  his  slightest  quarrel  hy  a  pistol  shot '  ics,  have  come  to  have  a  separate  interest 
from  some  cowardly  ambuscade.  Not  mil-l'^‘^  their  own  apart  from  the  point  at  issue, 
itary  princes  only,  but  popes,  cardinals,  I  Br/Zy.  I  he  book  has  a  close  connexion 
bishops,  appear  to  have  employed  murder- i  "  character  ol  Charles  I.,  w  hich  is 

ers,  and  to  have  sheltered  murderers  as  a  i  character  meriting  even  a  pathetic  atien- 
necessary  part  of  their  domestic  garrisons —  \  tion,  where  its  native  features  arc  brought 
often  to  be  used  defensively,  or  in  menace  ;  j  HHtIcr  the  light  of  the  very  difficult  circuni- 
but,  under  critical  circumst'ances,  to  be  used  I  stances  besetting  its  natural  development, 
aggressively  fi)r  sudden  advantages.  It  was  i  -^fh/y.  1  he  book  is  one  of  that  small 
no  mistake,  therefore,  in  Fiederick  of  Prus- i  nnmber  w  hich  (like  the  famous  pamphlet 
sia,  lo  reply  calmly  and  elaborately  to  7V/f.' i  nf  the  Abbe  Sicyes,  on  the  'Hers  itnt), 
Prince,  as  not  meant  for  a  jest,  but  as  a  se- '  produced  an  impression  worthy  to  be  called 
rious  philosophic  treatise  offered  to  \,hQ  \  national.  According  to  my  present  recol- 
world  (if,  on  such  a  subject,  one  may  say  j  lection,  I  must,  myself,  have  seen  the  forty- 
so)  in  perfect  ^oof/^«Z#/(.  It  may,  perhaps,  i  nitith  edition  ;  at  present  [May,  1«S4(3]  it 
also  be  no  mistake,  at  all  events  it  proves "”nits  but  thirty-two  months  of  full  tw’o 

the  difi’usive  impression  as  to  the  cool  wick- '  ^‘^ndred  yearst  since  the  publication  of 

edness  of  the  book,  that,  in  past  times,  many  i  book  ;  such  an  extent  of  distribution  in 


people  seriously  believed  the  name  of  Old 
iV7cA- [one  of  the  vulgar  expressions  for  the 
devil],  to  have  been  an  off-set  from  the  name 
of  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 


MACKINTOSH  ON  THE  “  ICON  BASILIKE.” 

People,  in  general,  imagine  that  the 
question  relating  to  the  Icon  Basilike  is 
obsolete  and  hastening  to  decay.  But, 
more  properly,  it  should  be  described  as  in 
the  condition  of  those  tapestries  which  fade 


1  *  Life  am!  coloring  ;  ” — Such  a  change  liap- 

I  |»eneil,  ihree  or  four  years  ago,  to  what  are  called 
j  The  Kaphael  Tapestries.  Alter  having  been  laid 
I  up  in  darkness  for  about  ten  years,  they  were 
j  hrought  out  and  exhibited  at  Manciiesler;  after 
wbicJi  the  crimsons  deepe  ned  remarkably  under 
constant  exposure  to  light,  the  blues  clarified 
tbemselves,  and  the  harmonics  of  tlie  coloring 
began  to  revive. 

t  The  kin"  suffered  on  the  ;fOth  of  January, 
1G4D.  And  I  have  somewhere  read  an  anecdote, 
that  Koysion,  the  publisher,  c.iu.«ed  several  copies, 
the  first  that  were  sutfieieiitly  dry,  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed  amongst  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  This  was  a  bold  act.  For  Koyston,  and 
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an  age  of  readers  so  limited,  such  a  dura-  reel  there:  “horror”  is  his  own  word: 
lion  of  the  interest  connected  with  a  ques-  and  a  horror  it  was  until  a  late  act  for  ex- 
tion  so  personal,  is  the  strongest  testimony  ailing  the  weak  and  pulling  down  the 
extant  of  the  awe  pursuing  so  bold  an  act  mighty.  Sir  James  seems  to  have  thought 
as  the  judicial  execution  of  a  king.  (this  phrase  of  “  a  horror,”  nn  peu  fort  for 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  takes  up  the  case  so  young  a  prelate.  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
as  against  Dr.  Wordsworth.  And,  being  a  sidered  that  Dr.  G.  canie  immediately  from 
lawyer,  he  fences  with  the  witnesses  on  the  rural  deanry  of  Docking,  where  the 
the  other  side,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  adroit-  pastures  are  good.  And  Sir  James  ought 
ness  that  wins  the  reader’s  applause.  Yet,  to  have  known  by  one  memorable  case  in 
after  all,  he  is  not  the  more  satisfactory  for  his  own  time,  and  charged  upon  the  injus- 
being  brilliant,  lie  studied  the  case  neither  tice  of  his  own  party,  that  it  is  very  possi- 
more  nor  less  than  he  would  have  done  a  ble  for  a  rural  parson  leaving  a  simple  rec- 
brief:  he  took  it  up  on  occasion  of  a  sudden  tory  to  view  even  a  bishopric  as  an  insup- 
summons  cx/rn :  and  it  is  certain  that  no  portable  atfront :  and,  in  fact,  as  an  atroci- 
justice  will  ever  be  done  to  all  the  bearings  ous  hoax  or  swindle,  if  the  rectory  happened 
of  the  evidence,  unless  the  evidence  is  ex-  to  be  Stanhope,  worth  in  goi^d  mining  years 
amined  con  amore.  It  must  be  a  labor  of  six  thousand  per  aiinuin,  and  the  bishopric 
love,  spontaneous,  and  even  impassioned  ;  to  be  Exeter,  worth,  until  lately,  not  more 
and  not  of  mete  compliance  with  the  sug-  than  two.  But  the  use  which  Sir  James 
gestion  of  a  journal,  or  the  excitement  of  a  makes  of  this  fact,  coming  so  soon  after 
new  book,  that  will  ever  support  the  task  i  the  king’s  return,  is — that  assuredly  the 
of  threshing  out  and  winnowing  all  the  |  doctor  must  have  had  some  conspicuous 
materials  available  for  this  discussion.  j  merit,  when  so  immediately  promoted,  and 
Were  I  proprietor  of  this  journal,  and  j  amongst  so  select  a  few.  That  merit,  he 
entitled  to  room  dr/isfrf/i«w,j)erhaps  1  might  means  to  argue,  could  have  been  nothing 
be  indiscreet  enough  to  take  forty  pages  for  else,  or  less,  than  the  seasonable  authorship 
my  own  separate  use.  But,  being  merely  of  the  Icon. 

an  inside  passenger,  and  booked  for  only  1  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  service 
one  place,  1  must  confine  myself  to  my  j  which  obtained  Exeter,  was  this.  Wor- 
own  allotment.  This  puts  an  end  to  all  I  cester,  to  which  G.  afterwards  obtained  a 
idea  of  reviewing  the  whole  controversy ;  I  iranslaiion,  and  the  fond  hope  of  Winches- 
but  it  may  be  w'ell  to  point  out  one  or  two  ter,  which  he  never  lived  to  reach,  may 
oversights  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  have  been  sought  for  on  the  argument  of 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  question  atjihe  Jfo/i.  But  Exeter  was  given  on  another 
issue,  viz.,  whether  the /row,  which  is  sup- j  consideration.  This  is  certain;  and,  if 
posed  to  have  done  so  much  service  to  the  !  known  to  Sir  James,  would  perhaps  have 
cause  of  royalty,  by  keeping  alive  the  mem-  arrested  his  final  judgment, 
ory  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  attitude  of  one  2.  Sir  James  quotes,  without  noticing 
forgiving  injuries,  or  expostulating  with  their  entire  inaccuracy,  the  well-known 
enemies  in  a  tone  of  apparent  candor,  were  words  of  Lord  Clarendon — that  when  the 
really  written  by  the  king  himself,  or  writ-  secret  (as  to  the  Icon)  should  cease  to  be 
ten  for  him,  under  the  masque  of  his  char-  such,  “  nobody  would  be  gladd  of  it  but  Mr. 
acter,  by  Dr.  Gauden.  Sir  James,  in  this  Milton.”  1  notice  this  only  as  indicating 
case,  is  counsel  for  Dr.  Gauden.  Now,  it  the  carelessness  with  which  people  read, 
happened  that  about  six  months  after  the  and  the  imperfect  knowdedge  of  the  facts 
Restoration,  this  doctor  was  made  Bishop  even  amongst  persons  like  Lord  Clarendon, 
of  Exeter.  The  worthy  man  was  not  very  having  easy  access  to  the  details,  and  con- 
long,  viz.,  exactly  forty-eight  days,  in  dis-  temporary  with  the  case.  Why  should  the 
covering  that  Exeter  w'as  “  a  horror  ”*  of  disclosure  have  so  special  an  interest  for 
a  bishopric.  It  was  so;  he  was  quite  cor-  Milton?  The  Icon  Basilike^  or  royal  im¬ 
age,  having  been  set  up  for  national  worship, 
.11  hi.  equip,ig.  of  composiior.,  were  in  great  viewing  the  case  as  no  better  than 

peril  already,  by  their  labors  at  the  press.  Im-  .  ,  ,  ,  i-  ^  •  irr  .  ,  i 

prisonmert  for  political  offences  was  fatal  to  three  idolatry,  applied  hirnself  to  pull  dow'n  the 
out  of  four  in  those  days ;  but  the  penalties  were  idol;  and,  in  allusion  to  the  title  of  the 
sometimes  worse  than  imprisonment  for  offences  book,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  Iconoclasts, 
so  critically  perilous  as  that  of  Royston. 

*“  /terror  — It  is  true  that  Dr.  G.  received  a  lapsed  during  the  Commonwealth  suppression  of 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  within  the  first  ihe  sees;  and  nothing  so  great  was  likely  to  oc* 
year;  but  that  was  for  renewal  of  leases  that  had  cur  again. 
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he  called  his  own  exposure  of  the  Icon  by  | 
the  name  of  honoclnstes^  or  the  Image- 1 
breaker.  But  Milton  has  no  interest  in 
Lord  Clarendon’s  secret.  What  he  had 
meant  by  breaking  the.  image  was — not  the 
showing  that  the  king  had  not  written  the 
book,  but  that  whoever  had  written  it  (king 
or  any  b()dy  else),  had  falsely  represented 
the  politics  and  public  events  of  the  last 
seven  years,  and  had  falsely  colored  the 
king’s  opinions,  feelings,  designs,  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  his  acts.  Not  the  title  to  the 
authorship,  was  what  Milton  denied  :  of 
that  he  was  comparatively  careless :  but 
the  king’s  title  to  so  meek  and  candid  a 
character  as  was  there  portrayed.  It  is 
true  that  laughingly,  and  in  transitu.  Mil- 
ton  notices  the  unlikelihood  of  a  king’s 
finding  leisure  for  such  a  task,  and  he  no- I 
tices  also  the  internal  marks  of  some  chap- ; 
Iain’s  hand  in  the  style.  'L'hat  same  prac¬ 
tice  in  composition,  which  suggested  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  his  objections  to  the 
style,  as  too  dressed  and  precise  for  a  prince 
writing  with  a  gentleman’s  negligence,  sug¬ 
gested  also  to  Milton  his  suspicion  of  a 
clerical  participation  in  the  work.  He 
thought  probably,  which  may,  after  all, 
turn  out  to  be  true,  that  the  work  was  a 
joint  product  of  two  or  more  persons.  But  j 
all  that  was  indilfcrent  to  his  argument.  | 
His  purpose  was — to  destroy  the  authority  j 
by  exposing  the  falsehood  of  the  book,  | 
And  his  dilemma  is  framed  to  meet  either  | 
hypothesis — that  of  the  king’s  authorship,  i 
or  that  of  an  anonymous  courtier’s.  Writ-  , 
ten  bi/  the  king,  the  book  falsifies  facts  in 
a  way  which  must  often  have  contradicted 
his  own  oificial  knowledge,  and  must  therc- 
fore  impeach  his  veracity  :  written  for  the 
king,  the  work  is  still  liable  to  the  same ; 
charge  of  material  falsehood,  though  proba¬ 
bly  not  of  conscious  falseluH)d  ;  so  far  the 
writer’s  position  may  seem  improved ;  one 
who  was  not  in  the  Cabinet  would  often 
utter  untruths,  without  know  ing  them  to  be 
such  :  yet  again  this  is  balanced  by  the  de¬ 
liberate  assumption  of  a  false  character  for 
the  purpose  of  public  deception. 

3.  Amongst  the  passages  which  most  af¬ 
fect  the  king’s  character,  on  the  former  hy¬ 
pothesis,  (viz.,  that  of  his  own  authorship.) 
is  the  I2th  section  of  the  Icon,  relating  to 
his  private  negotiations  with  the  Irish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics.  The  case  stands  thus: 
Charles  had  been  charged  with  having  ex- 
cited  (or  permitted  his  Popish  queen  to 
excite)  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre  of 
1041.  To  this  charge,  being  factious  and 


false,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  reply  with  the 
bold  front  of  an  innocent  man.  There  was 
next  a  second  charge,  of  having  negotiated 
with  the  rebels  subsequently  to  their  insur¬ 
rection.  'Fo  this  also  there  was  a  reply; 
not  so  triumphant,  because,  as  a  fact,  it 
could  not  be  blankly  denied  ;  but  under  the 
state  dilliculties  of  the  king,  it  w^as  capa¬ 
ble  of  defence.  Thirdly,  however,  there 
was  a  charge  quite  separate  and  much 
darker,  which,  if  substantiated,  would  have 
ruined  the  royal  cause  with  many  of  its 
staunchest  adherents.  This  concerned  the 
secret  negotiation  with  the  Popish  nuncio 
through  Lord  Clamorgan.  It  may  be  nine¬ 
ty  years  since  Dr.  Birch,  anumgst  his  many 
useful  contributions  to  English  history, 
brought  to  life  this  curious  correspondence  : 
and  since  that  day  there  has  been  no  room 
!  for  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
j  Lord  Glamorgan  was  a  personal  friend  of 
I  the  king,  and  a  friend  so  devoted,  that  he 
I  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  be  repre- 
j  sented  publicly  as  a  poor  imbecile  crea- 
j  ture,*  this  being  the  sole  retreat  open  to 
I  the  king’s  own  character.  Now,  the  Icon 
I  does  not  distinguish  this  last  charge,  as  to 
which  there  was  no  answer,  from  the  two 
others  where  there  was.  In  a  person  situ¬ 
ated  like  Gauden,  and  superficially  ac- 
(piainted  with  political  facts,  this  confusion 
might  be  perfectly  natural.  Not  so  with 
the  king ;  and  it  would  deeply  injure  his 
memory,  if  we  could  suppose  him  to  have 
benefitted  artfully  by  a  defence  upon  one 
charge  which  the  reader  (as  he  knew) 
would  apply  to  another.  Yet  would  it  not 
equally  injure  him  to  suppose  that  he  had 
accepted  from  another  such  an  equivocating 
defence?  No:  for  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  king,  though  he  had  read,  could 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  (which  he 
anticipated)  of  revising  ihe  proof  sheets; 

I  consetpiently  wc  know  not  wliat  he  might 
finally  have  struck  out.  But,  were  it  other- 

*  This  “  poor  imbecile  creature  ”  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  suggested  ofthu  bteum-engine.  lleis  known 
ill  Ids  earlier  lif.s  as  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  Lord 
Worcester,  who  at  that  time  was  an  earl,  but  af¬ 
terward  raised  to  a  Marfpjisate,  and  subsequently 
the  son  was  made  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Apart  from 
the  negotiations  with  the  nuncio,  the  king’s  per¬ 
sonal  bargain  with  Lord  Herbert  (whom  he  made 
L-'irl  of  Glamorgan  as  a  means  of  accrcrliting  him 
for  this  particular  Irish  service)  was  tainted  with 
marks  of  secret  leanings  to  Popery.  Lord  Gla¬ 
morgan's  family  were  Papis's  ;  and  info  this  fami¬ 
ly,  the  house  of  Somerset  having  Plantagenet 
blood  in  their  veins,  the  king  was  pledged  to  give 
a  daughter  in  marriagr*,  with  a  portion  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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wise,  Sir  .Tames  ^Mackintosh  argties  that  the'  phalia.  That  treaty  it  was,  balancing  and 
dishonesty  would,  under  all  the  circum- 1  readjusting  all  Christendom,  until  the 
stances,  have  been  trivial,  when  confiiieil !  French  Revolution  again  unsettled  it,  that 
to  the  act  of  tolerating  an  irrelevant  de-|  first  proclaimed  to  the  Popish  interest  the 
fence,  in  comparison  of  that  dishonesty !  hopelessness  of  further  etVorts  for  extermi- 
which  could  deliberately  comj>ose  a  lalse  natiiig  the  [*rotestant  interest.  Rut  this 
one.  So  far  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  James:  consummation  of  the  strife  had  not  been 
his  apology  for  l\\e  flrfrnrr  of  ihe  act,  snp-|  reached  by  four  or  five  years  at  the  time 
posing  that  defence  to  be  Gauden’s,  is  suf-i  when  Charles  entered  upon  his  Jesuitical 
ficient.  Rut  his  apology  for  the  act  itself^  dealings  with  the  Popish  council  in  Ireland  : 
is,  1  fear,  untenable.  He  contends, — that  dealings  equally  at  war  with  the  welfare  of 
“  it  certainly  was  not  more  unlawful  for,  struggling  Europe,  with  the  fundamental 
him,”  [the  king]  “  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  laws  of  the  three  kingdoms  which  the  king 
Irish  Catholics,  than  it  was  tor  his  oppo-  ruled,  and  with  the  coronation  oaths  which 
nents  to  call  in  the  succor  of  the  Scotch!  he  had  sworn.  I,  that  love  and  pity  the 
Presbyterians.”  How  so?  The  cases  are  afilicted  prince,  whose  position  blinded  him, 
most  different.  The  English  and  the  Scottish  of  necessity,  to  the  truth  in  many  things, 
Parliaments  were  on  terms  of  the  most  |  am  the  last  person  to  speak  harshly  of  his 
brotherly  agreement  as  to  all  capital  points!  conduct.  Rut  undoubtedly  he  committed 
of  policy,  whether  civil  or  religious.  In{  a  great  error  for  his  reputation,  that  would 
both  senates  all  were  Prote.'^tants ;  and  the;  have  proved  even  a  fatal  error  for  his  in- 
preponderant  body,  even  in  the  English  I  lerests,  had  it  succeeded  at  the  moment, 
senate,  up  to  l()4(),  were  Presbyterians,  1  and  that  might  have  upset  the  interests  of 
and,  one  may  say,  Scottisli  Presbyterians ;!  universal  Protestantism,  coming  at  that 
for  they  had  taken  the  covenant.  Couse- 1  most  critical  moment.  4’his  case  I  notice, 
quently  no  injury,  present  or  in  reversion,,  as  having  a  large  application;  for  it  is  too 
to  any  great  European  interest,  could  be ^  generally  true  of  politicians,  arguing  the 
charged  upon  the  consciences  of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  these  modern 
Parliaments.  Whereas  the  Kilkenny  treaty,  j  days,  when  the  sting  of  Popery,  as  a  poli- 
on  Charles’s  part,  went  to  the  direct  formal  tical  power,  is  extracted,  that  they  forget 
establishment  of  Popery  as  the  Irish  Church,  j  the  very  dilferent  position  of  Protestantism, 
to  the  restoration  of  the  lands  claimed  asi  when  it  had  to  face  a  vast  hostile  confed- 
church  lands,  to  a  large  confiscation,  and  j  eratioti,  ahvays  in  prorinrtu  for  extermi- 
to  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Protestant  j  nating  W'ar,  in  case  a  favorable  opening 
interest  in  Ireland,  'i’he  treaty  did  all  this,  should  arise. 

by  its  tendency  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  pre-  Taking  leave  of  the  Ico7i  Bosilike,  I 
vented  from  doing  it,  that  could  only  be  would  express  my  opinion, — that  the  ques- 
through  prolonged  war,  in  which  the  king  lion  is  not  yet  exhauste<l :  the  pleadings  must 
w'ould  have  found  himself  ranged  in  battle  j  be  reopened.  Rut  in  the  mean  time  no 
against  the  Protestant  faith.  The  king  not  single  arguments  have  been  a<lduced  against 
only  testified  his  carelessness  of  the  Prtvjthe  king’s  claim  of  erpial  strength  with 
testant  interest,  but  he  also  raised  a  new  I  these  tw  o  of  Sir  James’s  :  one  drawn  from 
and  a  rancorous  cause  of  civil  w'ar.  |  external,  the  other  from  internal  evidence  : 

The  truth  is,  that  Mackintosh,  from  the’  /Vr.s/,  that  on  the  Gauden  hypothesis, 
long  habit  of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  I^ord  Clarendon’s  silence  as  to  the  Iron  in 
pretensions,  as  applying  to  our  own  times,  his  history,  though  not  strictly  correct,  is 
was  tempted  to  overlook  the  ditlerence  the  venial  error  of  a  partisan  ;  but  that,  on 
w'hich  art’ected  those  pretensions  in  l()45-6.  ’  the  other,  or  anti-Gauden  hypothesis,  his 
Mark  the  critical  point  of  time.  A  great  anti- 1  silence  is  fatal  to  his  own  character,  as  a 
Protestant  league  of  kingdoms  had  existed  man  decently  honest  ;  and  yet  without  an 
for  a  century,  to  which  Spain,  Austria,  intelligible  motive. 

Ravaria,  many  Italian  states,  and,  intermit-  ASVru//r////,  that  the  character  of 

tingly,  even  France,  were  parties.  'rhe|the  /rew  is  strongly  in  favor  of  its  being 
great  agony  of  this  struggle  between  Poper}  I  a  forgery.  All  the  rhetorical  forgeries  of 
and  the  Reformation,  came  to  its  crisis,  |  the  later  Greek  literature,  such  as  the 
finally  and  for  ever,  in  the  Thirty  years’  w'ar, !  Letters  of  Phalaris,  of  Themistocles,  &.c. 
which,  beginning  in  1618,  (just  one  bun- j  are  detected  by  that  mark.  These  forgeries, 
dred  years  after  Luther’s  first  movement,)  j  applying  themselves  to  ages  distant  from 
terminated  in  1648,  by  the  peace  of  West-I  the  writer,  are  often,  indeed,  self-exposed 
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by  their  ignorant  anaclironisms.  That; 
was  a  flaw  wliich  could  not  exist,  in  aj 
forgery,  applied  to  contemporary  events.', 
But  else  in  the  want  of  facts,  of  circum-; 
stantialities,  and  of  personalities,  such  asj 
were  sure  to  grow  out  of  love  or  hatred, 
there  is  exactly  the  same  air  of  vagueness,  i 
and  of  timid  dramatic  personation,  in  the ! 
/ctfrt,  as  in  the  old  Greek  knaveries.  1 


MACKI.NTOSn’s  MISCEI.LAXF.OLS  WORKS. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  advanta-: 
geous  change  for  this  repnhlication  of  Sirj 
James  Mackintosh’s  works,  if  the  entire 
third  volume  had  been  flung  overboard,  so  as 
to  lighten  the  vessel.  This  volume  consists 
of  political  papers,  that  are  at  any  rate 
imperfect,  from  the  >vant  of  many  docu¬ 
ments  that  should  accompany  them,  and 
are  otherwise  imperfect,  laudably  imperfect, 
from  their  author’s  station  as  a  political 
partisan.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  partial. 
These  papers  are  merely  contributions  to  a 
vast  t/usaurus,  never  to  be  exhausted,  of 
similar  papers  :  dislocated  from  their  gen¬ 
eral  connexion  they  are  useless  ;  whilst,  by 
compelling  a  higher  price  of  admission, 
they  obstruct  the  public  access  to  other 
articles  in  the  collection,  which  have  an 
independent  'alue,  and  sometimes  a  very 
high  value,  upon  the  very  highest  subjects. 
The  ethical  dissertation  is  crowded  with 
just  views,  as  regards  what  is  old,  and  with 
suggestions  brilliant  and  powerful,  as  re¬ 
gards  all  the  openings  for  novelty.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  has  here  done  a  public 
service  to  education  and  the  interests  of  the 
age,  by  setting  his  face  against  the  selfish 
schemes  of  morality,  too  much  favored  by 
the  tendencies  of  England.  He  has  thrown 
light  upon  the  mystery  of  conscience.  He 
has  oflfered  a  subtle  method  of  harmonizing 
philosophic  liberty  with  philosophic  ne¬ 
cessity.  lie  has  done  justice,  when  all 
men  were  determinately  unjust, — to  the 
leading  schoolmen,  to  Aquinas,  to  Ockham, 
to  Biel,  to  Scolus,  and  in  more  modern 
times  to  Soto  and  Suarez.  J'o  his  own 
contemporaries,  he  is  not  just  only,  but 
generous,  as  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  wishes 
to  make  amends  for  the  past  injustice  of 
others.  He  is  full  of  information  and 
suggestion  upon  every  topic  which  he  treats. 
Few  men  have  so  much  combined  the 
power  of  judging  wisely  from  a  stationary 
position,  with  the  power  of  changing  that 


station  under  changing  circumstances  in 
the  age  or  in  the  subject.  He  moves  slowly, 
or  with  velocity,  as  he  moves  amongst 
breakers,  or  amongst  open  seas.  And 
upon  every  theme  which  he  treats,  in 
proportion  as  it  rises  in  importance,  the 
reader  is  sure  of  finding  displayed  the 
accomplishments  of  a  scholar,  the  philo¬ 
sophic  resources  of  a  very  original  thinker, 
the  elegance  of  a  rhetorician,  and  the  large 
sagacity  of  a  statesman  controlled  by  the 
most  skeptical  caution  of  a  lawyer. 
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i 

^  The  nineteenth  century  is  remarkable 
j  for  triumphs  of  science,  enterprise,  and 
'  perseverance  over  great  and  acknowledged 
!  difliculties,  and  for  the  solution  of  prob- 
j  lems,  practical  and  theoretical,  sought  in 
vain,  or  despaired  of  in  former  ages.  But 
!  rapid  and  triumphant  as  is  the  march  of 
j  science,  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  gradual, 
j  so  imperceptible,  that  we  cease  to  wonder 
j  at  facts,  which,  but  a  few  short  years  back, 

I  would  have  been  regarded  as  little  short  of 
I  miraculous.  The  steps  by  which  we  ad- 
:  vance  are  so  numerous,  that  we  do  not 
;  note  the  height  to  which  we  have  climbed, 
until  we  turn  to  gaze  behind  us:  the  stone 
!  is  hollowed,  and  we  do  not  count  the  water- 
dro|)s  which  have  worn  it  away.  Nor  can 
the  attentive  observer  of  the  advance  of 
!  physical  science  in  our  day  fail  to  remark 
the  elfect  of  this  progress  upon  the  human 
I  mind.  The  obstinate  refusal  to  receive 
I  and  acknowledae  scientific  truths  decreases 
i  with  proportionate  rapidity,  and  the  philos- 
I  opher,  who,  in  his  laboratory,  successfully 
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interrogates  Nature,  is  no  longer  listened 
to  with  incredulity,  nor  pointed  at  with 
scorn.  If,  indeed,  any  complaint  cun  be 
made  against  the  present  tendency  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  this  matter,  it  is  that  tbe  cur¬ 
rent  has  set  in  an  entirely  opposite  direc¬ 
tion, — it  is  that  the  reaction  from  tbe 
indifference  and  obstinacy  of  past  ages 
carries  us  to  the  other  extreme,  and  leads 
to  the  formation  of  great  anticipations 
from  trifling,  insignificant,  and  insufficient 
data.  But,  comparatively  speaking,  this  is 
of  little  importance — it  is  an  error,  on  the 
right  side;  Time,  the  great  leveller,  will 
soon  separate  the  grain  from  the  husk ; 
discoveries  of  real  importance  will  remain 
as  permanent  additions  to  our  knowledge, 
while  ill-founded  anticipations  and  theories 
will  inevitably  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
only  be  remeinliered  as  examples  of  human 
fallibility,  “  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a 
tale.” 

Magnetism  has,  equally  with  other  de¬ 
partments  of  physical  science,  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  this  rapid  onward  progress. 
Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  back,  all 
magnetic  instruments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mariner’s  compass,  were  but  philo¬ 
sophic  toys.  Since  that  period,  however, 
the  correlation  of  the  two  forces,  magnet¬ 
ism  and  electricity,  has  not  only  been 
clearly  proved,  but  has  likewise  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  tbe  construction  of  an  in¬ 
strument,  certainly  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  age,  by  which  time  and  space  are  al¬ 
most  annihilated — we  allude  to  the  electric 
telegraph;  and,  more  recently  still,  the 
persevering  researches  of  our  illustrious 
countryman.  Dr.  Faraday,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  intimate  connexion  exist¬ 
ing  between  this  force  and  another  of  the 
imponderables — light;  and  shown  to  us, 
moreover,  the  real  nature  of  the  action  ex¬ 
ercised  by  magnetism  over  all  matter, — a 
problem  whose  sobition  has  been  in  vain 
attempted  at  different  periods  by  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers.  The  new  fields 
of  science  thus  opened  to  us,  promise  an 
ample  harvest  of  discoveries — discoveries 
the  more  likely  to  follow,  from  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  the  necessarily  brief  an¬ 
nouncements  in  some  of  our  public  jour¬ 
nals  have  been  every  where  received,  and 
the  remarkable  celerity  with  which  the  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  tested  and  verified  in 
all  parts  of  the  Continent.  'J'he  experi¬ 
ments  and  deductions  of  Dr.  Faraday  are 
detailed  in  the  volume  first  in  the  list 
which  heads  this  article ;  the  second  con¬ 


tains  an  account  of  their  verification  by  M. 
Fouillet,  a  French  philosopher,  some  of 
whose  remarks  we  shiill  have  occasion  to 
(piole.  To  the  third  work,  that  of  Reich- 
enbach,  we  purpose  to  refer,  both  because 
It  bears  somewliat  upon  our  present  sub¬ 
ject,  and  for  the  reason  ibat  it  lias  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  this  country. 

In  the  present  article,  tben,  it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  tbe  leading 
features  of  tbe  discoveries  recorded  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  as  we  trust  will  be  in¬ 
telligible  ;  for  which  purpose,  however,  as 
well  as  that  the.  reader  may  tb.e  more  cor¬ 
rectly  judge  of  their  novelty  and  import¬ 
ance,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  sketch 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  science. 

The  attractive  power  exerted  by  the 
loadstone  over  irmi,  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  times  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Pythagoras, 
Aristotle,  Euripides,  and  Pliny.  'Phe  lat¬ 
ter  author,  indeed,  seems  further  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  property  of  in¬ 
duction,  or  the  power  possessed  by  the 
loadstone  of  communicating  its  virtue  to 
iron  placed  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  for 
he  mentions  the  fact  that  an  iron  ring,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  loadstone,  will  in  its  turn  sus¬ 
tain  the  weight  of  another.  But  although  it 
thus  appears  clear  that  these  two  phenome¬ 
na  were  known,  yet  its  directive  power  or 
polarity,  that  is  to  say,  its  jiroperty  of 
pointing  north  and  south,  seems  to  belong 
to  a  later  date.  True,  it  is  generally  as¬ 
serted  tliat  the  Chinese  were  acquainted 
with,  and  took  advantage  of,  this  directive 
power  from  a  very  early  period.  In  a  work 
entitled,  ‘General  History  of  China,’  by  P. 
Duhalde,  the  following  passage  occurs. 
Speaking  of  some  ambassadors,  the  author 
says : — 

“After  they  had  their  audience  of  leave  in 
order  to  return  to  their  own  country,  Tcheon- 
Kong  gave  them  an  instrument,  which  on  one 
side  pointed  to  the  north,  and  the  opposite  side 
to  the  south,  to  direct  them  better  on  their  way 
home  than  they  had  been  ilirected  in  coming 
to  China.  The  instrument  was  called  Tchi- 
Nan,  wliich  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese  now 
give  to  the  sea-corn pas.s ;  and  this  has  given 
occasion  to  think  that  Tebeon-Kong  was  the 
inventor  of  the  compass.  Thi.s  ha|)pcned  in 
the  22il  cycle,  more  than  1040  years  before 
the  Christian  era.” 

In  further  support  of  this  assertion,  Dr. 
Gilbert  affirms  that  Panins  V^enetus  brought 
the  compass  to  Italy  from  China,  in  the  year 
12G0.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  assertion, 
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it  is  clear  from  many  authors  that  the  com-  hazarded  by  different  authors,  but  it  was 
pass  was  in  use  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  not  until  the  year  1759  that  a  ratiotial  liy- 
century.  Cardinal  James  de  Vilri,  who  pothesis  was  devised  by  Epinns,  which  em- 
flourished  about  the  year  1290,  mentions  braced  and  explained  almost  all  the  phenom- 
ihe  magnetic  needle  in  his  ‘  History  of  ena  observed  by  previous  authors,  lie  con- 
Jerusalem,’  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  of  in-  ceived  that  in  all  magnetic  bodies  there  ex- 
dispensable  utility  to  those  who  travelled  isted  a  power  which  may  be  called  the  mag- 
by  sea.  In  an  old  French  poem,  entitled  ;  neiic  fluid,  whose  particles  repel  each  other 


‘La  Bible  Guiot,’  still  extant  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  allusion  is  evidently  made 
to  the  magnetic  needle.  Its  author  was 
Guiot  de  Provence,  who  lived  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  passage 
is  so  remarkable,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
subjoin  a  translation  ; — 

“  This  (the  pole)  star  does  not  move,  and 
they  (the  mariners)  have  an  art  which  can¬ 
not  fail  by  virtue  of  the  magnet — an  ugly,  I 
brownish  stone,  to  which  iron  adheres  ofj 
its  own  accord.  They  look  to  the  right  j 
point,  and  when  they  have  touched  a 
needle,  and  fixed  it  on  a  bit  of  straw 
lengthw'ise,  exactly  in  the  middle,  the 
straw  keeping  it  up,  the  point  turns 
straight  and  unerringly  towards  the  star. 
When  the  night  is  so  dark  and  gloomy  that 
you  can  neither  see  star  nor  moon,  they 
bring  a  light  to  the  needle:  may  they  not 
then  assure  themselves  of  the  situation  of 
the  star  by  the  direction  of  the  point? 
Thus,  the  mariner  is  enabled  to  keep  the 
proper  course.  It  is  an  art  which  cannot  j 
deceive.”  I 

We  think  there  can  be  no  question,  from 
the  whole  of  this  singular  passage,  that  the 
compass  is  clearly  referred  to. 

That  ferruginous  substances  always  pos¬ 
sess  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  magnetism, 
has  long  been  known.  One  Julius  Ca;sar, 
a  surgeon  of  Rimini,  first  observed  the  con¬ 
version  of  iron  into  a  magnet.  In  1590, 
he  noticed  this  effect  on  a  bar  of  iron, 
which  had  supported  a  piece  of  brickwork 
on  the  top  of  a  tower  of  the  church  of  St. 
Augustin.  The  very  same  fact  w'as  ob- 
served  about  HWO  by  Gassendi,  on  the 
cross  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  at  Aix, 
which  had  fallen  down  in  consequence  of 
having  been  struck  by  lightning  He 
found  the  fi)ot  of  it  wasted  with  rust,  and 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  a  loadstone. 

During  the  succeetling  century,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  philosophers  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism  was  exclusively  confined  to 
the  directive  power  of  the  needle,  its  varia¬ 
tion,  the  variation  of  the  variation,  and  the 
dip.  Various  speculations  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  were 


with  a  force  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distance;  that  the  particles  of  this  fluid  at¬ 
tract  the  particles  of  iron,  and  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  them  in  return  with  a  similar 
force;  that  the  particles  of  iron  repel  each 
other  according  to  the  same  law  ;  that  the 
magnetic  fluid  moves  through  pores  of  iron 
and  soft  steel  w'ith  very  little  obstruction ; 
but  its  motion  is  more  and  more  obstruct¬ 
ed  as  the  steel  increases  in  hardness  or  tem¬ 
per,  and  it  moves  w  ith  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  hard-tempered  steel  or  the  ores  of  iron. 

In  this  state  did  the  science  of  magnet¬ 
ism  remain  for  another  half  century.  No 
new  facts  w’ere  added  until  the  year  1800, 
when  the  celebrated  electrician  Coulomb 
directed  his  powerful  mind  to  the  subject. 
Provided  with  the  delicate  instrument,  the 
torsion  balance,  he  determined  the  correct 
law  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
he  showed  that  the  magnetism  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a  bar  was  impercei)tible,  and  that  it 
increased  according  to  a  regular  law,  atid 
with  extreme  rapidity  towards  each  of  the 
poles.  He  established  the  important  fact, 
that  the  magnetic  power  resides  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  iron  bodies  and  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  mass.  He  also  directed 
his  attention  to  the  effect  of  temperature 
on  magnets;  he  found  that  the  magnetism 
of  a  bar  magnetized  to  saturation  diminish¬ 
ed  greatly  by  raising  its  temperature  from 
12  to  689  degs.  Reaumur,  and  that  when  a 
magnetic  bar  was  tempered  at  789,  8(M), 
and  959  degs.  Reaumur,  the  development 
of  its  magnetism  was  gradually  increased, 
being  more  than  double  at  999  degs.  of  what 
it  was  at  789  degs.  Up  to  the  period  of  these 
researches  of  Coulomb,  iron,  steel,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  were  regarded  as  the  only  n»ag- 
netic  bodies ;  but  in  the  year  1892  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Institute  of  France,  that  all 
bodies  whatever  are  subject  to  the  magnetic 
influence,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
capable  of  accurate  measurement.  Since 
this  announcement  of  Coulomb,  the  belief 
that  magnetism  affected  all  matter  in  the 
same  manner  as  iron,  although  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree, — a  belief,  as  we  shall  subsequently 
find, utterly  erroneous, — has  almost  univer¬ 
sally  prevailed  among  philosophers. 
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Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  magnetic 
science  up  to  the  year  1S*20.  The  analo¬ 
gies  between  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
and  those  of  electricity,  in  their  general 
character,  in  the  laws  which  govern  them, 
and  in  the  various  combinations  they  pre¬ 
sent,  are  so  extensive  and  so  remarkable, 
as  naturally  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
forces  themselves  must  be  closely  allied 
to  each  other.  This  connexion  between 
magnetism  and  electricity  was  a  favorite 
subject  of  speculation  and  inquiry  among 
philosophers  during  the  last,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  solve  this  seductive 
problem,  which  continued,  however,  to  baf¬ 
fle  the  labors  of  each  succeeding  experi- 
metitalist,  who  multiplied  his  etforts  and 
varied  his  processes  without  approaching 
any  nearer  to  the  point  he  aimed  at ;  and 
also  to  elude  the  reasonings  of  those  who 
theorized  upon  every  new  fact  until  they 
bewildered  both  themselves  and  their  read¬ 
ers  in  the  mazes  of  visionary  and  con¬ 
flicting  hypotheses.  To  Oersted  was  re¬ 
served  the  honor  of  discovering  the  link 
which  binds  these  two  sciences.  In  the 
year  18’20,  (Ersted  proved  that  the  two 
forces,  electricity  and  magnetism,  act  upon 
each  other,  not  in  straight  lines,  but  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  that  is  to  say, 
that  bodies  which  conduct  a  current  of 
electricity  tend  to  place  magnets  at  right 
angles  to  them,  and  inversely,  magnets  have 
a  tendency  to  place  such  conducting  bod¬ 
ies  at  right  angles  to  them  ;  and  this  ten- 
dency  is,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  electric  current.  An  electric 
current,  therefore,  appears  to  have  a  mag¬ 
netic  action,  in  a  direction  cutting  its  own 
at  right  angles;  or,  supposing  its  section  to 
be  a  circle,  tangential  to  it;  if,  then,  we 
reverse  the  position,  and  make  the  electric ! 
current  form  a  series  of  tangents  to  an  im¬ 
aginary  cylinder,  this  cylinder  should  be  a 
magnet.  This  is  effected  in  practice  by 
coiling  a  wire  as  a  helix  or  spiral ;  and  this, 
when  electrified,  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  a  magnet.  A  soft  iron  core  placed 
within  such  a  helix  has  the  property  of 
concentrating  its  power  ;  and  then,  by  con¬ 
nexion  or  disconnexion  with  a  voltaic  bat¬ 
tery,  we  can  at  pleasure  make  or  unmake 
a  powerful  magnet.  The  magnets  former¬ 
ly  in  use  are  utterly  insignificant  when 
compared  with  these  electro-magnets;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  vastly  increased  power  so 
obtained  that  Professor  Faraday  has  been 
enabled  to  make  the  important  discoveries 


which  we  shall  immediately  have  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

-  This  discovery  of  CErsted,  where  elec¬ 
tricity  was  made  to  evolve  magnetism,  in¬ 
duced  philosophers  to  attempt  to  produce  a 
converse  effect ;  that  is,  to  educe  electricity 
from  a  permauent  magnet.  During  the  ten 
years  succeeding  the  publication  of  (Er- 
sted’s  researches,  unnumbered  experiments 
were  made  to  produce  this  effect;  but  all 
these  experiments  failed,  for  the  reason  that 
all  their  devisers  were  led  away  with  the 
expectation  of  making  a  stationary  magnet 
a  source  of  electricity  ;  in  which,  had  they 
succeeded,  they  would  have  realized  a  re¬ 
sult  now  deemed  so  absurd  and  hopeless, 
— perpetual  motion.  'Phe  error  of  such 
anticipations  was  seen  by  Faraday ;  and  in 
the  year  1831  he  proved  that  to  render 
magnetism  a  source  of  electricity  it  was 
necessary  to  superadd  to  the  former,  mo¬ 
tion  :  that  when  a  piece  of  metal  is  passed 
before  a  single  pole,  or  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  a  magnet,  electrical  currents,  trans¬ 
verse  to  the  direction  of  motion,  are  pro¬ 
duced  across  it;  and  that  magnets,  while 
in  motion,  induce  electricity  in  contiguous 
conductors,  the  direction  of  the  electric 
currents  being  tangential  to  the  polar  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  magnet.  From  these  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  originates  the  science  of  magneto- 
I  electricity,  the  true  converse  of  electro- 
I  magnetism.  By  this  science  are  we  placed 
!  in  possession  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
j  and  instructive  instruments  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  the  magneto-electric  machine,  by  the 
which  we  see  exemplified  the  close  conne.x- 
ion  between,  if  not  the  identity  of,  the  elec¬ 
tric  and  magnetic  forces  ;  the  same  heating, 
magnetizing,  and  decomposing  power,  the 
same  velocity  of  motion,  the  same  physio¬ 
logical  and  chemical  effects,  are  thus  shown 
to  be  common  to  both  : — 

“In  the  discoveries  of  (Ersted  and  Faraday,” 
observes  an  eloquent  author  of  the  present  day. 
“  we  having  a  striking  example  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  intuitive  perce[)tion  over  formal  rules 
and  didactic  theories  ;  in  each  case  a  connex¬ 
ion  was  generally  suspected  and  strongly  be¬ 
lieved;  theories  without  number  were  pro¬ 
pounded,  and  fallacies  authoritatively  enforced ; 
failure  succeeded  failure,  until  the  eagle-flight 
of  genius  swooped  upon  the  citadel,  which 
theory  had  vainly  attempted  to  scale.” 

Such  then,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the 
science  of  magnetism ;  and  we  now  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  researches  of 
Faraday.  The  first  paper  in  the  ‘  Philo 
sophical  Transactions’  before  us  is,  “On 
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the  mnfrnetization  of  Light,  and  tlie  illumi- 
nalion  of  magnetic  lines  of  Force;”  and 
to  this  we  shall  necessarily  first  direct  at¬ 
tention. 

In  common  with  many  philosophers,  Dr. 
Faraday  has  long  entertained  an  opinion, 
that  the  various  physical  forces  have  one 
common  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  are  so 
directly  related,  and  mutually  dependent, 
that  they  are  convertible,  as  it  were,  one 
into  another,  and  possess  equivalents  <d  i 
power  ill  their  action.  We  have  said  that 
this  opinion  was  not  confined  to  Dr.  Fara¬ 
day  alone.  In  the  season  IS43-44,  Mr. 
Grove,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  London  Institution,  delivered  in  that 
institution  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
“  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.”  II is 
object  was  to  show  that  motion,  chemical 
affinity,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnet¬ 
ism,  are  all  convertible  affections  of  mat¬ 
ter — that,  either  being  taken  as  an  initial 
mode  of  force  is  able  to  produce  any  of 
the  others;  thus  moving  bodies  may  be 
made,  mediately,  or  immediately,  to  pro¬ 
duce  heat,  light,  electricity,  chemical  af¬ 
finity,  or  magnetism.  Matter  affected  by 
chemical  affinity  may  he  made  to  produce 
motion,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnet¬ 
ism,  and  so  of  the  rest.  In  each  lecture, 
one  of  the  above  forces  was  taken  as  the 
initial  or  starting  point,  and  it  was  shown 
experimentally  how  the  others  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  it. 

Of  all  these  physical  forces,  however, 
light  had  most  completely  resisted  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  philosophers  to  demonstrate,  expe¬ 
rimentally,  its  connexion  with  the  other 
forms  under  which  the  forces  of  matter  are 
made  manifest.  That  a  relation  did  exist 
between  them  was  not  doubted,  and  some 
experiments,  first  devised  by  Dr.  Morichini, 
an  eminent  physician  at  Rome,  gave  great¬ 
er  force  to  this  opinion.  He  announced 
it  as  an  experimental  fact  that  an  unmagnet¬ 
ized  needle,  exposed  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  to  the  concentrated  violet  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  became  magnetic.  These 
experiments  were  successfully  repeated  by 
Dr.  Carpi,  at  Rome,  and  the  Marquis  Ri- 
dolfi,  at  Florence;  but  the  failure  of  the 
experiments,  when  tried  by  others,  created 
great  doubt  of  the  accuraev  of  the  result 
as  reported  by  Morichini.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  and  Professor  Playfair  both  witnessed 
and  paid  diligent  attention  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Morichini,  the  results  of  which 
were  thus  subsequently  described  by  the 
latter  philosopher : — 


“The  violet  light  tvas  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  by  means  of  a  common  prism,  and 
w'as  collected  into  a  focus  by  a  lens  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size.  The  needle  was  made  of  soft  wire, 
and  was  fouml,  upon  trial,  to  possess  neither 
polarity,  nor  any  power  of  attracting  iron 
tilings.  It  was  fixed  horizontally  in  a  support 
by  means  of  wax,  and  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  cut  the  magnetic  meridian  at  right  angles. 
The  focus  of  violet  rays  carried  slowly  along 
the  needle,  proceeding  from  the  centre,  to¬ 
wards  one  of  the  extremities,  care  being  taken 
never  to  go  back  in  the  same  direction,  and 
never  to  touch  the  other  half  of  the  needle. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  after  the  needle 
had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  violet 
rays,  it  was  carefully  examined,  and  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  neither  polarity  nor  any  force  of  at¬ 
traction  ;  but  after  continuing  the  operation 
twenty-five  minutes  longer,  when  it  was  taken 
otf  and  placed  on  its  pivot,  it  traversed  with 
great  alacrity,  and  settled  in  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  with  the  end,  over 
which  the  rays  had  passed,  turned  towards 
the  north.  It  also  attracted  and  suspended  a 
fringe  of  iron  filings.  The  extremity  of  a 
needle  that  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
violet  rays  repelled  the  north  pole  of  a  com¬ 
pass  needle.  This  effect  w’as  so  distinctly' 
marked,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
any  one  present,  that  the  needle  had  received  its 
magnetism  from  the  action  of  the  violet  ray's.”* 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  Mrs.  Somerville 
W’as  induced,  by  the  clearness  of  the  vveath- 
er,  to  make  some  experiments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  sewing-needle,  an  inch  long,  and 
devoid  of  magnetism,  w  as  half  covered  with 
paper,  while  the  other  half  was  exposed  to 
the  violet  rays  of  the  sipcctrum,  five  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  prism.  In  two  hours  it  ac¬ 
quired  magnetism,  the  exposed  end  exhibit¬ 
ing  north  polarity.  The  indigo  rays  pro¬ 
duced  an  equal  effect,  and  the  blue  and  the 
green  the  same  in  a  less  degree.  In  no  one 
instance  was  magnetism  produced  by  the 
yellow,  orange,  or  red  rays ;  though,  in 
some  instances,  the  same  needles  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  their  influence  for  three  successive 
days;  neither  did  the  calorific  rays  of  the 
spectrum  produce  any  sensible  effect. 
Pieces  of  clock  and  watch-spring  w'ere  also 
tried  with  similar  success,  and  w'ere  found 
to  be  even  more  susceptible  of  this  peculiar 
magnetic  influence  than  needles.  The  vio¬ 
let  rays  concentrated  by  a  lens  produced 
magnetism  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  prism 
alone.  But  notwithstanding  these  simple 
and  well-conducted  experiments,  which 

*Iti3  a  fact,  wfuch  may  perhaps  be  unknown 
to  some  readt-rs,  that  the  violet  rays  are  also  the 
most  effective  in  tlie  d  composition  of  the  vari 
ous  compounds  used  as  photographic  agents. 
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seemed  to  set  the  question  at  rest  from  the 
distinct  and  decided  character  of  tlie  re¬ 
sults,  and  notwithstanding  the  confirmation 
of  them,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tie,  by  a  different  mode  of  observation,  a 
general  opinion  seems  ever  since  to  have 
prevailed,  that  light  does  not  exercise  any 
decided  effect  in  producing  magnetism. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  subject,  that 
Dr.  Faraday  was  induced  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  direct 
relation  of  light  and  electricity,  and  their 
mutual  action  in  bodies  subject  jointly  to 
their  power.  For  many  years  the  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  with  this  view,  not  only 
by  himself,  but  by  other  philosophers,  were 
unattended  with  any  definite  result ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  last  year  that 
his  long-continued  and  persevering  efforts 
received  their  reward  ;  he  then  succeeded 
in  mngrutizing  and  electrifying  a  ray  of 
light,  and  in  illuminating  a  magnetic  line 
of  force. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  describe  the 
means  by  which  this  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  result  was  effected,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  define  the  meaning  of  certain  terms 
which  are  continually  used,  and  this  we 
cannot  do  better  than  in  Dr.  Faraday’s  own 
words  : — 

“  By  line,  of  magnetic  force,  or  magnetic 
line  of  force,  or  magnetic  curve,  I  mean  tlinl 
exercise  of  magnetic  force  which  is  exerted  in 
the  lines  usually  called  magneiic  curves,  and 
which  equally  exist  as  passing  to  or  from  mag¬ 
netic  poles,  or  forming  concentric  circles  round 
an  electric  current.  By  line  of  electric  force, 
I  mean  the  force  exerted  in  the  lines  joining 
two  bodies,  acting  on  each  other  according  to 
the  principles  of  static  electric  induction,  which 
may  also  be  either  in  curved  or  straight  lines. 
By  a  diamagnetic,  I  mean  a  body  through 
which  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  passing,  and 
which  does  not,  by  their  action,  assume  the 
usual  magnetic  state  of  iron  or  loadstone.” 

The  fundamental  experiment  which  es¬ 
tablishes  the  link  of  connexion  between  two 
great  departments  of  nature  is  as  follows  :  a 
ray  of  light  issuing  from  an  Argand  lamp  is 
polarized  in  a  horizotital  or  any  other  plane 
by  reflection  from  a  surface  of  glass  f  it  is 

*  A  modification  of  this  apparatus,  excellently 
adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  this  experiment  was 
a  short  time  since  exhibited  at  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution.  It  consists  simply  of  a  glass  tube,  furnished 
at  either  extremity  with  a  tourmaline,  and  placed 
within  a  core  of  soft  iron  which  is  wound  round 
with  covered  copper  wire.  The  ray  of  light  is 
polarized  by  the  first  tourmaline — the  second 
tourmaline,  which  answers  to  the  Micholls’  eye- 
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then  made  to  pass  through  the  length  of  a 
square  piece  of  heavy  glass  composed  of  si- 
licated  borate  of  lead  about  two  inches 
long,  and  five-tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  on 
its  emergence  from  which  it  passes  through 
a  Nicholls’  eye-piece,  revolving  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  axis,  so  as  to  intercept  the  ray,  or 
allow  it  to  be  transmitted  alternately  in  the 
different  phases  of  its  revolution.  The 
heavy  glass  or  diamagnetic,  is  placed  either 
between  the  two  p»)les  of  a  powerful  horse¬ 
shoe  electro-magnet,  or  the  contrary  poles 
of  two  cylinder  magnets,  so  arranged  as 
that  the  line  of  magnetic  force  resulting 
from  their  combined  action  coincides  with, 
j  or  differs  but  little  from,  the  course  of  the 
ray  in  its  pa.ssage  through  the  glass.  If  in 
this  state  of  circumstances,  the  Nicholls’ 
eye-piece  being  so  turned  as  to  render  the 
polarized  ray  invisible  to  the  observer  look¬ 
ing  through  it,  the  force  of  the  electro-mag¬ 
net  be  developed  by  sending  an  electric 
current  throuu[h  its  coils,  the  image  of  the 
;  lamp-flame  immediately  becomes  visible, 
and  continues  so  as  long  as  the  arrange- 
ment  continues  magnetic.  On  stopping 
the  electric  current,  and  so  causing  the 
magnetic  force  to  cease,  the  light  instantly 
disappears;  these  phenomena  may  be  re¬ 
newed  at  pleasure,  at  any  instant  of  time, 
and  upon  any  occasion,  showing  a  perfect 
dependence  of  cause  and  effect.  The  same 
phenomena  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  good  ordinary  steel  horse-shoe  magnet, 
no  electric  current  being  used.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  more  feeble,  but  still  sufficient  to 
show  the  perfect  identity  of  action  between 
electro-magnets  and  common  magnets  in 
this  their  power  over  light.  At  the  same 
time  an  observer,  to  observe  the  phenome¬ 
non,  should  commence  by  using  a  powerful 
magnet,  as  it  is  probable  that  at  first  he 
would  not  be  able  to  detect  it  with  a  weak 
magnet.  The  electro-magnet  originally 
used  by  the  discoverer  was  of  such  power 
that  the  poles  would  singly  sustain  a  weight 
of  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty-six  or  more 
pounds.  The  best  form  of  battery  to  be 
employed  is  the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Grove’s 
construction,  of  which  from  five  to  ten  pairs 
of  plates  will  be  ample. 

The  force  thus  impressed,  by  the  mag¬ 
netic  action,  upon  the  diamagnetic,  is  that 
of  rotation  ;  for  when  the  image  of  the  lamp- 

piece  first  used  by  Dr.  Faraday,  is  made  to  revolve 
so  as  to  intercept  or  transmit  tlie  polarized  ray. 
When  the  ray  is  invisible,  connexion  between  a 
battery  and  the  helix  of  wire  immediately  restores 
it  to  view. 
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flame  has  thus  been  rendered  visible,  the 
revolution  of  the  eye-piece,  to  the  right  or 
left,  more  or  less,  will  cause  its  extinction  ; 
and  the  further  motion  of  the  eye-piece  to 
the  one  side  or  other  of  this  position  will 
produce  the  re-appearance  of  the  light,  and 
that  with  complementary  tints,  according 
as  this  further  motion  is  to  the  right  or  lelt  | 
hand.  The  direction  in  which  the  rotation 
takes  place  will,  of  course,  be  reversed  by- 
reversing  either  the  course  of  the  ray,  or 
the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  polarized  ray  is  made  to  rotate  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  currents  of  posi¬ 
tive  electricity  are  circulating,  both  in  the 
helices  composing  the  electro-magnet,  and 
also  as  the  hypothetical  currents,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ampere’s  theory,  circulate  in 
the  substance  of  a  steel  magnet.  The  laws 
of  this  action  may  perhaps  be  best  enunci¬ 
ated  in  the  language  of  the  author  : — 

O  O 

‘‘Magnetic  lines  then,  in  passing  through 
silicated  borate  of  lead,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  substances,  cause  these  bodies  to  act 
upon  a  polarized  ray  of  light,  when  the  lines 
are  parallel  to  the  ray,  or  in  proportion  as  they 
are  parallel  to  it;  if  they  be  perpendicular  to 
the  ray,  they  have  no  action  upon  it.  They 
give  the  diamagnetic  the  power  of  rotating  the 
ray;  and  the  law  of  this  action  on  light  is,  that 
if  a  magnetic  line  of  force  be  poing  from  a 
north  pole,  or  coming  from  a  south  pole,  along 
the  path  of  a  polarized  ray,  coming  to  the  ob¬ 
server,  it  w’ill  rotate  that  ray  to  the  right  hand  ; 
or,  that  if  such  a  line  of  force  be  coming  from 
a  north  pole,  or  going  from  a  south  pole,  it  will 
rotate  such  a  ray  to  the  left  hand.” 

We  cannot,  within  our  limits,  follow'  Dr. 
Faraday  through  all  the  well-contrived  and 
lucidly  described  experintents  by  which  the 
inquiry  was  pursued.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  enunciating  the  different  cir- 
cumstances  which  affect,  limit,  and  define 
the  extent  and  nature  of  this  new  power  of 
action  on  light.  In  the  first  place,  the  ro¬ 
tation  appears  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  diamagnetic  through  which  the 
ray  and  magnetic  lines  pass.  The  power 
of  rotating  the  ray  of  light  increases  with 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  lines  offeree. 
Other  bodies,  besides  the  heavy  glass,  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  powers  of  becoming,  under 
the  inffuence  of  magnetic  force,  active  on 
light;  though,  if  all  transparent  bodies  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  exhibiting  the  action, 
they  have  it  in  very  different  degrees;  and 
up  to  this  time  there  are  some  that  have  not 
shown  it  at  all ;  glass  made  of  the  borate  of 
lead,  flint-glass,  crown-glass,  all  exhibit  the 


property,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
heavy  glass  first  tried.  Rock-salt  and  fluor¬ 
spar  give  evidence  of  the  power  in  a  slight 
degree;  Iceland-spar,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  without  action  on  light.  Almost 
if  not  all  liquids,  certainly  all  liquids  tried 
by  Dr.  Faraday,  showed  the  effect.  When 
these  bodies  possess  a  rotative  power  of 
their  own,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  tartrates,  &c.,  the 
effect  of  the  magnetic  force  is  to  add  to  or 
subtract  from  their  specific  force,  according 
as  the  natural  rotation,  and  that  induced 
by  the  magnetism,  is  right  or  left-handed. 
With  regard  to  air  and  gaseous  bodies,  Dr. 
Faraday  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  detect 
the  exercise  of  this  power  in  any  one  of  the 
substances  in  this  class.  A  vast  number 
of  gases  as  w  ell  jis  air  were  submitted  to  ex¬ 
periment,  but  they  all  gave  negative  results. 

From  the  relation  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  shown  exists  between  the  two  forces, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  the  probability 
that  an  electric  current  would  give  the 
same  result  of  action  on  light,  as  a  magnet, 
must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader. 
This  was  tried  by  the  discoverer  with  suc¬ 
cess  ;  a  quantity  of  covered  copj)er  wire, 
wound  ill  the  form  of  a  helix,  supplied  a 
form  of  apparatus,  in  which  great  lengths 
of  diarnagnetics,  such,  for  example,  as  w'a- 
ter  in  a  long  glass  tube,  and  especially  of 
such  bodies  as  appeared  to  be  but  little  af¬ 
fected  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
could  be  submitted  to  examination,  and 
their  effect  exalted.  The  electric  current 
passed  through  the  helix  was  in  all  the  ex¬ 
periments  derived  from  a  battery  of  ten 
pairs  of  Grove’s  plates.  A  tube  within  the 
helix  being  filled  with  distilled  water  was 
placed  in  the  line  of  the  polarized  ray,  so 
that  by  examination  through  the  eye-piece, 
the  image  of  the  lamp-flame  produced  by 
the  ray  could  be  seen  through  it.  The  eye¬ 
piece  being  turned  so  that  the  image  of  the 
flame  could  no  longer  be  seen  through  it, 
and  the  battery  being  connected  with  the 
helix,  the  image  of  the  flame  instantly  re¬ 
appeared,  and  continued  as  long  as  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  was  passing  through  it ;  on 
slopping  the  current,  the  image  disappeared. 
The  light  docs  not  rise  up  gradually,  as  in 
the  case  of  electro-magnets,  but  instantly. 
In  this  experiment  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  ray  of  light  is  electrified,  and  the  mag¬ 
netic  resultant  of  the  electric  forces  illu¬ 
minated. 

I  The  law  of  this  action  of  electricity  is  as 
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simple  and  beautiful  as  that  we  ha\e  already 
described  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
magriet — and  for  its  description  we  will 
again  quote  from  the  Researches  : — 

“  When  the  current  was  sent  round  the  helix 
in  one  direction,  the  rolatiotj  induced  upon  the 
ray  of  light  was  one  way  ;  and  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  changed  to  the  contrary  direction,  the 
rotation  was  the  other  way.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
press  the  direction,  1  will  assume,  as  is  usually 
done,  that  the  current  passes  throuLrh  the  acid 
to  the  platinum  in  the  same  cell:  if  such  a 
current  pass  under  the  ray  towarils  the  right, 
upwards  on  its  right  side,  and  over  the  ray  to¬ 
wards  the  left,  it  will  give  the  left-handed  rota¬ 
tion  to  it;  or  it" the  current  pass  over  the  ray  to 
the  right,  dow’ti  on  the  right  side  and  under  it 
towards  the  left,  it  will  induce  it  to  rotate  to 
the  right  hand.  The  law,  therefore,  hy  which 
an  electric  current  acts  on  a  rtiy  of  light  is 
easily  expressed.  When  an  electric  current 
passes  round  a  ray  of  polarized  light  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  ray,  it  causes  the  ray  to 
revolve  on  its  axis  as  long  as  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  curretit,  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  in  which  the  current  is  passing.’’ 

All  bodies  are  afl’ected  by  helices  as  by 
magnets,  and  according  to  laws  which  show 
that  the  causes  of  the  action  are  identical 
as  well  as  the  effects.  And  although  hith¬ 
erto  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces  appear 
to  exert  no  power  on  the  ordinary  or  depo¬ 
larized  ray  of  light,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
but  that  they  have  some  special  influence, 
which  probably  will  soon  be  made  apparent 
by  experiment;  neither  can  it  be  supposed 
otherwise  than  that  the  same  kind  of  action 
should  take  place  on  the  other  forms  of 
radiant  agents,  as  heat  and  chemical  force. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  ere  we  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject,  relative  to  the  title 
of  the  paper  under  consideration,  or  rather 
to  the  latter  portion  of  it — we  mean  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  Illumination  of  lines  of  the 
magnetic  force.*’  Many  persons  anticipa¬ 
ted,  and  it  has  even  been  boldly  asserted, 
that  they  have  been  rendered  luminous. 
Such  a  meaning  was  never  intended  by  the 
author;  and  in  an  explanatory  note,  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  paper,  he  says  that : — 

‘•He  intended  lo  express  that  the  line  of 
magnetic  force  was  illuminated,  as  the  earth 
is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  or  the  spider’s  web 
illuminated  by  the  astromomer’s  lamp.  Em¬ 
ploying  a  ray  of  light,  we  can  tell,  by  the  eye, 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  through  a 
body  ;  and  by  the  alteration  of  the  ray,  and  its 
optical  efl’ect  on  the  eye,  can  see  the  course  of 
the  lines  just  as  we  can  see  the  course  of  a 
thread  of  glass,  or  any  other  transparent  sub- 
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Stance,  rendered  visible  by  the  light,  and  this 
was  what  I  meant  by  illumination.” 

But,  although  the  experiments  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Faraday  have  not  established, 
or  been  intended  by  the  author  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
are  luminous,  yet  this  assertion  has  been 
boldly  made  by  Baron  Reichenbach,  in  the 
“Researches  on  Magnetism”  before  us. 
We  are  aware  that  we  are  treading  on  dan¬ 
gerous  ground  ;  we  are  approaching  the 
confines  of  the  oft-debated  and  much  ridi¬ 
culed  science  of  animal  magnetism.  The 
facts  detailed  in  his  volume  are  startling, 
and  will  probably  be  received  in  England 
with  incredulity;  but  it  must  also  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  name  of  Reichenbach 
is  familiar  to  chemists  for  many  laborious 
researches  and  important  discoveries;  and 
his  character  as  an  experimentalist  has 
always  stood  particularly  high  for  minute 
accuracy  and  untiring  perseverance.  These 
researches,  moreover,  were  published  in  a 
journal  standing  in  the  highest  rank  among 
chemical  periodicals,  the  ‘  Annalen  die 
Chemie  und  Pharrnacie.’  We  are,  of 
course,  far  from  vouching  for  the  truth  of 
the  facts;  our  object  is  simply  to  make 
them  generally  known,  under  the  hope  that 
the  experiments  may  be  repeated  and  tested 
by  those  to  whom  the  opportunity  may  pre¬ 
sent  itself.  Dr.  Gregory,  the  translator  of 
the  volume,  justly  remarks,  that  “  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  observation,  especially  when  new, 
the  only  question  is  this,  ‘It  it  true?’  and 
not  ‘Is  it  possible?’  or  ‘Is  it  absurd?’ 
We  cannot  say  what  is  possible,  and  no 
facts  can  be  absurd.” 

Reichetibach,  then,  asserts  that  from  nu¬ 
merous  experiments  he  has  discovered,  that 
at  the  poles  and  sides  of  j)owerful  magnets 
there  is  an  appearance  of  light,  visible  only 
to  the  sensitive.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  work  will  e.xplaiii  what  he  means 
by  the  seiisitive  : — 

“  Diseased  sensitive  subjects  experience  dif¬ 
ferent  sensations  (when  a  magnet  is  drawn 
down  the  body),  often  disagreeable,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  giving  rise  to  fainting,  to  attacks  of 
catalepsy,  or  to  spasms  so  violent  that  tliey 
might  possibly  endanger  life.  In  such  cases, 
which  generally  include  somnambulists,  there 
occurs  an  acuteness  of  the  senses:  smell  and 
taste,  for  example,  become  astonishingly  deli¬ 
cate  and  acute ;  many  kinds  of  food  become 
intolerable,  and  the  perfumes,  most  agreeable 
at  other  times,  become  oflensive.  The  patients 
hear  and  understand  what  is  spoken  three  or 
four  rooms  oflj  and  their  vision  is  often  so  irri- 
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table,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  cannot  en-  [  a  lens,  and  the  inverted  image  accurately 

dure  the  sun’s  light  or  that  of  a  fire;  while,  on  I  tiescri  bed  and  its 
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the  oilier,  they  are  able  in  a  dark  room  to  dis- ' 
tinguish  not  only  the  outlines,  but  also  the 
colors  of  objects,  where  healthy  people  can¬ 
not  distinguish  any  thing  at  all.  Up  to  this 
point,  however  strange  the  phenomena,  there 
IS  nothing  which  cannot  easily  he  conceived, 
since  animals  and  men  dill’er  very  much  in  the 
acuteness  of  the  senses,  as  is  daily  experi¬ 
enced.” 

It  was  with  six  such  sensitive  patients 
that  the  experiments  were  made:  to  one 


position  pointed  out  by 
the  sensitive  patients. 

The  (piestion  naturally  arises,  how  is  it 
that  the  magnetic  light  and  llame  are  ordi¬ 
narily  invisible.  It  is  thus  answered  by  the 
author : — 

“That  it  is  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes  is  not 
wonderl’ul,  when  we  reflect  that  the  sun’s  light, 
according  to  Wollaston,  is  5.5G0  lin.es,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leslie,  even  12,000  times  a.s  |  oweriul  as 
tlie  light  of  a  candle;  that  rnanv  flames,  as 


and  all  of  them, there  ajipeared  in  the  dark,  i  those  of  alcohol  or  pure  hydrogen,  are  invisi- 
a  luminosity  like  a  moving  flame  at  the  poles  |  ble  not  oidy  in  the  sun’s  light,  but  in  strong 
and  around'  powerful  magnets:  the  vivid- j  daylight.  From  tlic.^c  latter  to  entire  inyisi- 
ness  of  the  luminosity  varied  in  ail  the  !  *’**'*^’ the  dark,  is  a 
cases,  according  to  the  degree  of  sensitive-  ^  tonceive  . 

ness  and  the  di.seased  state  of  the  body.  well-known  scientific  fact, 

1  his  phenomenon  was  only  apparent  when  magnetic  needle  suflers  a  very  great 

the  armature  of  the  magnet  was  removed,  disturbance  both  before  and  on  the  apjiear- 
and  ceased  when  tt  was  replaced.  A  bar,  i  the  aurora  borealis;  and  on  .M>nie 

horse-shoe,  and  electrcvmagnet  all  presented  a  deviation  of  8"  has  been 

the  same  appe«rances;  in  the  last,  however,  |  observed.  Arago  has  noticed  that  at  Paris, 
it  was  the  most  distinct,  in  the  first  it  was  ,  needle  was  aflected  by  aurora?  that 
most  faint.  1  he  phenomenon  in  all  these  i  in  Scotland  ;  and  so  striking  is 

cases  presented  the  appearance  of  a  flame,  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 

with  a  play  of  colors  shooting  out  rays  as  |j,g  existence  of  the  aurora  could 

large  as  the  magnet,  and  a  general  vveaker ;  inferred  from  the  derangements  of  the 
light  over  the  '^hole  surface,  at  the  junction  |  needle.  The  real  nature  of  the  aurora  has 
of  the  plates  of  w  Inch  the  magnet  itself  was  never  been  clearly  determined,  although  it 
composed.  lo  test  still  further  the  pneno-  generally  conceived  to  be  dependent  on 
menon,  recourse  was  had  following  Reichenbach,  however,  con- 

experiment.  A  very  sensitive  daguerreo 


type  |)late  was  placed  opposite  to  a  magnet 
in  a  closed  box,  surrounded  w  ith  thick  bed¬ 
clothes,  so  that  no  ordinary  light  could  en¬ 
ter.  After  sixty-four  hours’  exposure,  the 
plate,  when  held  over  mercurial  vapor, 
was  found  fully  affected,  as  by  light,  over 
the  whole  surface.  To  this  experiment, 
however,  there  are,  to  our  minds,  two  strong 
objections.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  heat, 
electricity,  galvanism,  produce  impressions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and, 
therefore,  the  effect  of  magnetism  on  the 
prepared  plate  may  be  entirely  independent 
of  this  pretended  luminosity.  Again,  the 
color  of  the  luminous  flame  of  magnets  is 
described  as  red.  Now  it  is  well  known  by 
all  who  have  practised  the  photographic 
art,  that  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  are 
inert  on  chemical  compounds,  the  rays  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  being  the 
only  agents  in  the  production  of  daguerreo¬ 
type  effects.  This  fact  appears  to  us  most 
strongly  to  militate  against  this  experiment 
as  a  proof  of  the  luminosity.  Another  ex¬ 
periment  is  stated  to  have  been  made,  in 
which  the  magnetic  light  was  condensed  by 


ceives,  from  the  result  of  the  experiments 
we  have  narrated,  that  they  are  visible 
magnetic  lights. 

“  The  similarity  of  the  light,”  he  observes, 
“  as  seen  by  Mademoiselle  lleichel  (one  of  his 
sensiiive  paiienls),  to  the  aurora  is  striking, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aurora, 
or  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  producing  it, 
affects  the  needle  very  strongly  ;  just  as  the 
magnet  used  by  the  author  and  giving  out 
light,  visible  to  sensitive  persons,  did  also.” 

lie  is  far  from  considering  their  identity 
as  proved,  because  between  light  which  is 
visible  to  healthy  eyes  and  that  which  is  in¬ 
visible  there  is  a  gap  not  easily  filled  up. 
But  at  least  the  analogy  is  so  great,  that 
their  identity  acquires  a  high  degree  of  pro¬ 
bability. 

We  now  turn  lo  the  consideration  of  the 
second  part  of  the  researches  of  Faraday, 
contained  in  the  20th  and  21st  series  of  the 
‘  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,’ 
under  the  title  of  ‘  New  Magnetic  Actions 
and  the  Magnetic  Condition  of  Matter.’ 
The  phenomena  which  we  shall  now  have 
to  describe  are  altogether  diflfereut  in  their 
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nature  from  those  we  have  previously 
noticed  ;  they  prove  not  only  a  magnetic 
condition  of  the  substances  referred  to,  un¬ 
known,  and  even  unsuspected  before,  but 
also  many  others,  including  a  vast  number 
of  opa(|ue  and  metallic  bodies,  and  perhaps 
all  except  the  magnetic  metals  and  their 
compounds.  And  they  also  present  us 
with  the  means  of  undertaking  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  magnetic  phenomena,  and  perhaps 
the  construction  of  a  theory  of  general 
magnetic  action  founded  on  simple  funda¬ 
mental  principles. 

We  have  already  said  that  since  the 
period  of  Coulomb’s  experiments  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to,  a  general  impression  has 
prevailed  amongst  philosophers  that  all  sub-  j 
stances  were  acted  on  by  magnets,  in  the 
same  manner  as  iron,  nickel,  <Scc.,  though 
this  influence  was  very  different  in  degree. 
Coulomb’s  experiments  were  carried  on  in 
1802,  and  in  ihr.t  year  he  announced  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  all  substances 
whatever,  when  formed  into  small  needles, 
turned  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the 
poles  of  the  magnets,  and  after  a  few  oscil¬ 
lations,  finally  settled  in  that  position. 
Gold,  silver,  brass,  wood,  and  all  other  sub¬ 
stances,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  in  this  way  obeyed  tbe 
power  of  magnets.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  can  only  explain  the  ex¬ 
periments,  by  supposing  that  all  the  bodies 
which  he  tried,  and  which  he  deemed  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  magnetism,  were  impure,  and 
contained,  either  minute  quantities  of  iron, 
or  other  magnetic  metals,  which  gave  them 
their  susceptibility.  So  universal  was  the 
reliance  placed  upon  these  experiments  of 
Coulomb,  that  even  the  author  whose  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  have  disproved  this  long 
prevailing  belief  entertained  tbe  same  opin¬ 
ion.  In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philo¬ 
sophical  Magazine,  for  March,  1836,  the 
following  remarkable  passage  is  from  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Faraday 

“General  views  have  long  since  led  me  to 
an  opinion,  wdiich  is  probably  also  entertained 
by  Olliers,  that  all  the  metals  are  magnetic  in 
the  same  manner  as  iron,  though  not  at  com¬ 
mon  temperatures,  or  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  feeble  magnetism, 
uncertain  in  its  existence  and  source,  but  to  a 
distinct  and  decided  pow’er,  such  as  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  iron  and  nickel ;  and  my  impression 
has  been  that  there  was  a  certain  temperature 
for  each  body  beneath  w’hich  it  was  magnetic, 
but  above  wliich  it  lost  that  power  j  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  there  was  some  relation  between  this 
point  of  temperature  and  the  intensity  of  mag- 


[Sept. 

netic  force  which  the  body  when  reduced  be¬ 
neath  it  could  acquire.  In  this  view,  iron  and 
nickel  w’ere  not  considered  as  exceptions  from 
the  metals  generally  with  regard  to  magnet¬ 
ism,  any  more  than  mercury  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  exception  I’rom  this  class  of  bodies 
as  to  liquefaction.” 

% 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  he  made 
experiments  on  the  point.  The  metals  tried 
were  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
cobalt,  chromium,  copper,  gold,  lead,  mer¬ 
cury,  palladium,  platinum,  silver,  tin,  zinc, 
as  also  plumbago;  they  w’ere  all  exceed¬ 
ingly  reduced  in  temperature,  but  in  none 
of  these  cases  could  he  obtain  the  least  in¬ 
dication  of  magnetism.  1 1  is  present  re¬ 
searches  have  now  revealed  to  us  the  cause 
of  failure. 

But  though  this  opinion  was  so  preva¬ 
lent,  facts  were  not  wanting  to  cast  over  it 
a  shade  of  doubt ;  Coulomb  himself  ob¬ 
served  that  a  needle  of  wood,  under  certain 
conditions,  pointed  across  the  magnetic 
curves ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Becquerel,  that  a  needle  of  wood  placed 
itself  parallel  to  the  wires  of  a  galvanome¬ 
ter.  These  effects,  however,  w'ere  referred 
by  the  latter  philosopher  to  a  degree  of 
magnetism  less  than  that  of  the  tritoxide  of 
iron,  but  the  same  in  character,  for  he 
makes  the  following  remarks: — 

“  This  difference  of  effect,  which  established 
a  line  of  demarcation  betw'een  these  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  phenomena,  is  due  to  this,  that  the 
magnetism  being  very  feeble  in  the  tritoxide 
of  iron,  wood,  &c.,  we  may  neglect  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  body  on  itself,  and  therefore  the 
direct  action  of  the  bar  ought  to  overrule  it.” 

In  1829,  M.  le  Bailiff,  of  Paris,  showed 
that  both  bismuth  and  antimony  repelled 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  even  long  before 
this,  ill  the  year  1778,  the  repulsion  of  bis¬ 
muth  by  a  magnet  was  observed  by  Brug- 
mans.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  this 
experiment  should  have  so  long  remained 
unnoticed,  and  without  results.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  must  have  been  considered  as  a 
peculiar  and  isolated  fact,  and  not  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  general  projierty  which  is 
now  shown  to  belong  to  all  matter. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which, 
however,  were  necessary  for  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  novelty  and  merit  of  the  present 
discovery,  we  proceed  at  once  to  its  enun¬ 
ciation.  All  matter  is  subject  to  the  mag¬ 
netic  force,  as  universally  as  it  is  to  the 
gravitating,  the  electric,  the  cohesive,  and 
the  chemical  forces ;  but  this  influence  is 
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not  in  all  cases,  as  was  formerly  believed,] 
of  the  saute  character  as  that  exerted  u|K)n  ' 
iron;  on  the  contrary,  dilferent  bodies  are; 
acted  upon  by  the  magnetic  forces  in  two , 
dilferent  and  opposite  ways;  and  they  may] 
accordingly  be  conveniently  divided  into  i 
two  classes.  The  first  cJa.ss  is  that  of; 
which  iron  is  the  type;  the  bodies  belong-; 
ing  to  it,  which  are  somewhat  limited,  are  j 
called  MAtiNETics ;  when  suspended  be¬ 
tween  the  pt)les  of  an  electro-magnet  so  as 
to  swing  freely,  they  are  atlracieil  by  ihe 
pole  to  which  they  may  happen  to  be  near¬ 
est,  and  if  allowed  to  oscillate,  they  will 
ultimately  take  up  a  position  coincident 
with  the  direction  i)f  the  magnetic  forces, 
or  in  other  words,  in  a  straight  line  between 
the  poles  of  the  magnet;  this  direction  the 
author  calls  the  axial  position.  To  this 
class  belong  all  those  metals  which  have 
hitherto  been  termed  the  majinelic  metals, 
as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  as  well  as  many 
other  bodies  hitherto  regarded  as  unmag- 
iietic,  as  for  exanijile,  peroxide  of  iron, 
paper,  se:ding-wax,  China  ink,  Berlin  por¬ 
celain,  jilumbago,  tourmaline,  charcoal, 
&.C.  In  addition  to  the  metals  already- 
known  to  be  magnetic,  the  following  have  ^ 

O'  O  I 

by  these  experiments  been  also  proved  to  be  | 
so;  titanium,  manganese,  cerium,  cliromi- : 
um,  platinum,  palladium.  'I'he  second 
great  class  of  bodies  are  found,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  former,  to  arrange  them¬ 
selves  in  right  angles  to  the  magnetic' 
poles,  and  consequently  to  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force,  a  position  in  which  they  re¬ 
main,  as  long  as  the  power  of  the  magnet  is 
kept  up.  This  position  the  author  calls  the 
equatorial  direction.  All  these  bodies,  too, 
are  repelled  from  either  pole  of  the  mag-; 
net,  the  law  in  this  respect  being,  that  all 
such  substances  are  repelled  from  the 
stronger  to  the  weaker  points  of  action. 
To  this  class  the  title  of  diamag.w.tics  is 
given,  and  of  it  bismuth  may  be  considered 
the  type.  The  bodies  belonging  to  it  are 
exceedingly  numerous:  of  the  metals  the 

following  liave  been  found  to  be  diamag- 
~  .  .... 
nclic :  lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  iridium,  urani¬ 
um,  tung>ten,  silver,  antimony,  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 


mutton,  beef,  blood,  leather,  apple,  bread, — 
nav,  if  a  man  could  be  suspended  with 
sulheient  delicacy  and  placed  in  the  mag¬ 
netic  field,  he  would  be  repelled  and  point 
equatorially  ;  Ibr  all  substances  of  which  he 
is  composed,  including  the  blood,  possess 
this  properly. 

‘  Having  arrived  at  this  point,”  observes 
Mr.  Farailay’,  ‘*1  may  observe  that  we  can 
now  have  no  difTn  ulty  in  admitting  that  the 
phenomena  abundantly  cstahli.«h  the  existence 
of  a  magnetic  property  in  matter,  new  to  our 
knowledge.  I\oi  the  least  interesting  of  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  it  is  the  manner 
]  in  which  it  disposes  of  the  assertion  that  all 
bodies  are  magnetic.  Tliose  wlio  h«»ld  this 
'  view  mean,  ibat  all  bodies  arc  magnetic  as 
iron  is,  and  say  that  they  point  between  the 
i  poles.  The  new  facts  give  not  a  mere  nega¬ 
tive  to  thi.s  statement,  hut  somelliing  beyond, 
namely,  an  aliirmative  as  to  the  existence  of 
forces  in  all  ordinary  bodies  directly  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  those  existing  in  magnetic  bodies,  for 
whereas  those  practically  produce  attraction, 
tlie.se  produce  repulsion;  those  set  a  body  in 
the  axial  direction,  but  these  make  it  take  up 
an  equatorial  po.«ition:  and  the  facts,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  bodies  generally',  arc  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  those  which  the  view  quoted  indi¬ 
cates.” 

There  are  some  other  circumstances  in 
reference  to  these  two  actions  of  magnets 
on  ail  substances  wliicli  are  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  and  consequently  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  To  whichever  class 
a  suhsiance  belongs,  its  compounds  and 
sails  also  belong.  Tims  iron  is  magnetic; 
so  are  its  salts  and  native  compounds. 
Green  bottle-glass  and  crown-glass  are  both 
magnetic,  from  the  iron  they  contain.  Flint- 
glass  and  the  lieavy  glass  already  named 
are  diamagnetic,  for  they  contain  no  iron. 
Bismuth  is  diamagnetic  ;  its  salts  and  com- 
;  pounds  arc  likewise  so.  But  we  may  ad- 
1  vance  a  little  furllier :  not  only  are  the  salts 
j  of  substances  acted  on  in  the  same  way  as 
their  base,  hut  tlie  solutions  of  these  salts 
j  even  obey  the  same  mysterious  power.  A 
i  inhe,  for  example,  filled  with  a  clear  golii- 
;  tioii  of  jiroto  or  |>er5uiphate  of  iron,  is 
I  attracted  by  the  poles,  and  points  well  in  an 
i  axial  direction.  'The  magnetic  properties 


potassium,  gold,  cojiper,  cadmium,  mer- 1  of  compound  bodies  depend  on  those  of 
cury,  tin,  zinc.  To  tliis  class  also  belong  :  their  elements;  and  tlie  bodies  are  ren 


substances  so  widely  differing  in  properties  '  dered  either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  ac- 
as  those  contained  in  the  liillowing  list.  '  cording  to  the  predominance  of  one  or 
Glass,  crystalline  bodies,  whether  belong-  j  other  of  these  ctmdilions  among  their  con¬ 
ing  to  tlie  single  or  double  refracting  cla.ss,  |  slituent  parts.  In  one  respect,  the  dia- 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  water,  alcohol,  ether,  |  magnetic  action  presents  a  remarkable  con¬ 
oils,  caoutchouc,  sugar,  starch,  wood,  ivory,  j  trast  to  the  magnetic,  and  the  difference  is 
VcL.  JX.  No.  J.  3 
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not  merely  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The  magnetism,  and  to  add,  if  that  were  needed, 
magnetism  of  iron  and  other  magnetics  is  confirmation  to  the  researches  of  Faraday, 
characterized  by  polarity,  that  ot  diamag-  He  has  found,  that  by  placing  a  gla.'is  trough 
netics  is  devoid  of  any  trace  of  polarity  :  on  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  and  fill- 
the  particles  of  two  bodies  of  the  latter  ing  it  with  any  fluid  from  which  a  precipi- 
class,  when  jointly  under  the  influence  of  tate  is  slowly  forming,  the  precipitate  ar- 
the  magnetic  forces,  manifesting  towards  ranges  itself  in  the  magnetic  curves ;  crys- 
each  other  no  action  whatever,  either  of:  tallization,  taking  place  under  the  same  cir- 
attraction  or  repulsion.  It  has  long  been  cumstances,  exliibils  also  the  influence  of 
known,  moreover,  that  the  magnetism  ol  magnetism  on  the  molecular  arramrements. 
iron  is  impaired  by  heat,  and  it  has  been  all  tlie  crystals  bending  and  arranging 
generally  believed  that  a  certain  degree  of}  them.‘>elves  in  the  order  of  the  magnetic 
iieat  entirely  destroys  tliis  property,  and  |  curves.  The  experiment  is  beautifully 
that  magnetics  under  such  conditions  be- i  shown  by  filling  the  trough  with  a  solution 
come,  to  ordinary  test  and  observation,  non-  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  placing  a  globule  of 
magnetic.  Closer  observation  has,  how-  mercury  on  the  glass,  equidistant  from  the 
ever,  shown  to  the  author  th.at  they  are  stiir  p(»les  of  the  magnet;  the  revived  silver 
very  different  to  other  bodies,  and  that  j  shoots  out  in  all  directions,  in  a  very  pleas- 
ihougli  inactive  when  hot,  on  common  mag-|  iug  arborescent  form  ;  but  it  maintains,  in 
nets  or  to  common  tests,  they  are  not  so  ab-  a  striking  manner,  the  curvilinear  tendency, 
solutely,  but  retain  a  certain  amount  of  and  distinctly  marks  out  the  lines  of  mag- 
magnetic  power  whatever  their  tempera-  netic  direction. 

ture;  and  also  that  this  power  is  the  same  Upon  mature  consideration  oflhe  remark- 
in  character  with  that  wliich  they  ordinarily  able  difference  in  the  action  of  magnetism 
possess.  With  regard  to  air  and  gases,  as  upon  bodies  of  the  magnetic  and  diamag- 
yet,  magnetism  appears  to  exert  no  percep-  netic  class,  it  has  struck  Dr.  Faraday,  and 
tible  influence  on  them,  examined  and  ex-  it  appears  equally  jirobable  to  us,  that  this 
perimented  on  in  every  way — rarefied,  con- 1  must  be  referred  to  an  action  on  the  mole- 
densed,  or  in  their  ordinary  state,  these  |  cules  of  the  mass  of  the  substances  acted 
bodies  appear  to  be  utterly  unaffected  ;  but  upon,  by  which  they  arc  thrown  into 
the  instant  that  vapors  are  reduced  to  the  ditTerent  conditions  and  affected  accord- 
liquid  or  solid  form,  they  became  either  ingly.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  results, 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic.  But  there  is  an-  when  compared  with  those  which  are  pre- 
other  curious  fact  as  connected  with  air,  sented  to  us  by  a  polarized  ray,  are  very 
which  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  either  mag-  striking;  for  then  a  remarkable  difference 
netic  or  diamagnetic  according  to  the  me-  is  apparent.  For  there  appears  to  be  no 
dium  in  which  it  is  suspended.  Thus,  if  a  dinTerence  between  the  action  of  magnetics 
glass  tube  containing  air  be  suspended  in  or  diamagnetics  on  a  polarized  ray ;  as,  if 
water  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  it  transparent  bodies  be  taken  from  the  two 
acts  as  a  magnetic,  the  water  itself  being  a  classes, — as,  for  instance,  heavy  glass  or 
diamagnetic;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  me-  water  from  the  diamagnetic,  and  a  jiiece  of 
dium  in  whicli  the  tube  is  placed  beasolu-  green  glass  or  a  solution  of  green  vitriol 
tion  of  sulphate  of  iron,  of  itself  magnetic,  from  the  magnetic  class, — then  a  given  line 
the  air  is  at  once  active  as  a  diamagnetic,  of  magnetic  force  will  cause  the  repulsion 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  air  and  vapors  of  the  one  and  the  attraction  of  the  other ; 
hold  a  sort  of  neutral  or  zero  point,  from  but  this  same  line  of  force,  which  thus  af- 
which  branch  on  the  one  side  the  mag-  fects  particles  so  differently,  affects  the  po- 
xietics,  on  the  other  the  diamagnetics.  Thus  larized  ray,  when  passing  through  them, 
too  do  these  two  modes  of  action  stand  in  precisely  in  the  $amc  manner  in  both  cases  ; 
the  same  general  antithetical  relation  to  one  for  the  two  bodies  cause  its  rotation  in  the 
another  as  the  positive  and  negative  condi-  mmc  direction. 

tions  of  electricity,  the  northern  and  south-  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  adverting  to 
ern  polarities  of  ordinary  magnetism,  or  the  the  remarks  made  upon  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
lines  of  electric  and  of  magnetic  force  in  ject  by  M.  Pouillet,  who,  as  we  have  al- 
niagneto-electricity.  ready  said,  was  one  of  the  earliest  on  the 

Before  entirely  quitting  this  subject,  we  Continent  to  test  and  verify  the  experi- 
cannot  omit  noticing  a  discovery  recently  ments  by  which  the  important  facts  we 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  which  tends  still  have  described  were  established.  M.  Pou- 
further  to  show  the  universal  influence  ol  illet  appears  to  object  to  the  existence  of 
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any  connexion  between  the  mannetic  and 
diamagnetic  action,  and  the  intliience  ex¬ 
erted  by  tlie  magnet  on  a  polarized  ray. 

“  Adnn’tfing,”  he  observes,  “  with  lliis  phi¬ 
losopher  [Faraday]  that  all  sub.-tances  riol 
magnetic  in  the  manner  of  iron  are  tiiainair- 
netic  in  the  manner  ot  histnuih.  we  are  led  to 
the  imnnaliate  conclusion  that,  the  optical  ac¬ 
tion  being  concurrent  with  a  certain  mecl  ani- 
cal  action,  it  may  at  least  be  presumed  that 
this  action  takes  place  on  the  bodies,  and  not 
directly  and  immediately  on  the  light  which 
traverses  them.-’ 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  Dr.  Faraday  has 
never  even  attempted  to  assert  that  mag¬ 
netism  acted  directly  on  light.  “  Neither 
accejiting  or  rejecting,”  he  says,  ”  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  an  ether,  or  the  corpuscular  or 
any  other  view  that  may  be  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  light ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
nothing  being  really  known  of  a  ray  of  light 
more  than  of  a  line  of  magnetic  or  electric 
force,  or  even  of  a  line  of  gravitating  force, 
except  as  it  and  they  are  manifested  in  and 
by  substances  ;  1  believe  that  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  I  describe  in  the  paper,  light  has 
been  magnetically  affected,  /.  e.  that  that 
which  is  magnetic  in  the  forces  of  matter 
has  been  affected,  and  in  turn  has  affected 
that  which  is  truly  magnetic  in  the  force  of 
light.” 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  consider 
the  theory  of  this  diamagnetic  action.  Con¬ 
clusively  as  are  the  facts  themselves  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  experiments  which  we  have 
detailed,  it  is  at  the  same  time  difiicult  and 
almost  dangerous  to  endeavor  to  form  a 
theory  with  our  present  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge.  For  it  is  probable  that,  when  its 
nature  is  more  intimately  known  to  us, 
other  eflects  produced  by  it,  and  other  indi¬ 
cators  and  measures  of  its  powers,  will  come 
to  our  knowledge;  and,  perhaps,  even  nf:ic 
classes  of  phenomena  will  serve  not  only  to 
make  it  manifest  and  indicate  its  operation, 
but  even  to  alter  or  enlarge  our  views  con¬ 
cerning  it.  And  yet,  on  the  discovery  of 
any  new  class  of  facts  such  as  those  which 
are  recorded  in  this  paper,  w  e  conceive  that 
some  theory  which  shall  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plain  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
precision  to  our  ideas.  That  which  has 
been  advanced  by  the  author  himself — the 
oidy  one,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered — appears  to  us  the  sole  one  by  which 
we  may  account  for  this  effect ;  and  we, 
consequently,  quote  it  in  the  discoverer’s 
own  words : 


Theoretically,  an  explanation  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  diamagnetic  bodies,  and  ail  the 
dynamic  phenomena  consequent  upon  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  magtteis  on  them,  might  be  offered  in 
the  supposition  that  magnetic  induction  caused 
in  them  a  contrary  state  to  that  w’hich  it  pro¬ 
duced  in  magnetic  matter ;  i.  e. — that  if  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  each  kind  of  matter  were  placed  in  the 
magnetic  fiehl,  both  wouhl  become  magnetic, 
iind  each  w’ould  have  its  {ixi.s  parallel  to  the 
le.^ultant  of  magnetic  force  passing  through  it; 
hut  that  the  particle  of  magnetic  matter  wonhl 
have  its  north  Jind  south  poles  opposite,  or  fa¬ 
cing  towanls  the  contrary  poles  of  the  induc¬ 
ing  magnet,  whereas  with  the  diamagnetic 
particles  the  reverse  would  he  the  case  ;  and 
lienee  would  result  approximation  in  the  one 
case,  recession  in  the  other.  Upon  Ampere’s 
theory,  this  view  would  he  equivalent  to  the 
supjiosiiion  that,  as  currents  are  induced  in 
iron  and  magnetics  parallel  to  those  existing 
in  the  inducing  magnet  or  liattery  wire,  so,  in 
hismuth,  heavy  glass,  ami  diamagnetic  bodies, 
the  currents  induced  arc  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion.  This  w’ould  make  the  currents  in  dia- 
inagnelics  the  same  in  direction  as  thoiC  which 
are  induced  in  diamagnetic  conductors  at  the 
anuineucevienl  of  the  inducing  current,  and 
those  in  magnetic  boiiies  the  same  as  those 
pro'luceii  at  the  cessaliun  of  the  same  inducing 
current.  No  dilliculty  would  occur  as  respects 
non-conducting  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  sub¬ 
stances,  because  the  hypothetical  currents  are 
supposed  to  exist,  not  in  the  mass,  but  round 
the  particles  of  the  matter.” 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts  connected  with 
this  newly-discovered  power  of  magnetism 
over  all  matter, — a  power  which  doubtless 
has  its  appointed  office,  and  that,  one  that 
relates  to  the  whole  muss  of  the  globe. 
The  amount  of  this  pow'er  in  diamagnetic 
substances  seems  to  he  very  small,  when 
estimated  by  its  dynamic  efi’ect ;  but,  small 
as  it  is,  how  vastly  greater  is  this  force, 
even  in  dynamic  results,  than  the  mighty 
power  of  gravitation,  which  binds  the 
whole  universe  together,  when  manifested 
by  masses  of  matter  of  equal  magnitude  ! 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  to  the 
persevering  labors  and  vast  genius  of  an 
English  philosopher  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  development  of  these  facts,  and  that 
these  brilliant  discoveries  were  not  the  off¬ 
spring  of  accidental  or  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances,  but  the  result  of  well-founded  and 
well-verified  inductions  and  deductions.  It 
is  true  that,  in  this  practical  age,  practical 
men  may  make  the  imiuiry — ‘  Where  is  the 
practical  utility  of  it?’  To  this,  as  yet,  we 
can  give  no  reply  ;  but  it  must  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  but  a  few  years  back,  had 
the  same  question  been  put  in  reference  to 
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electro-majTiietic  plienomena,  there  would 
have  been  a  similar  inability  to  make  answer. 
And  yet,  now,  this  power  is  used  as  the 
swift  messenger  of  thought,  and  the  unde- 
viafing  measurer  of  time.  In  the  electric 
telegraph  of  Wheatstone  we  have  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  inventions  of  modern  days, 
realizing  to  their  fullest  extent  the  wildest 
dreatns  of  the  Arabian  romances.  In  the 
electrical  clock,  we  have  another  instance 
of  human  ingenuity,  in  binding  the  ethereal 
principle,  gathered  from  the  earth  itself,  to 
note  upon  a  dial  the  resolutions  it  performs. 
In  the  one  case,  by  its  excitement,  time  and 
space  are  annihilated  ;  in  another,  it  slowly 
and  silently  guides  the  seconds-beating  pen¬ 
dulum.  Hut,  even  supposing  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  thus  obtained  will  never  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  utility,  surely  it  will  not  be  argued  by 
any  one  that  therefore  it  is  useless.  Great 
is  the  step  we  have  thus  advanced  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
universe.  A  direct  relation  and  depend¬ 
ence  between  light  and  the  magnetic  and 
electric  forces  is  closely  established  ;  and 
thus  a  great  addition  made  to  the  facts  and 
considerations  which  tend  to  prove  that  all 
natural  forces  are  linked  together,  and  have 
one  common  origin.  And,  moreover,  we 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  new 
force  exerted  on  all  -  matter,  hitherto  un¬ 
known  and  unsuspected.  This  property  of 
diamagnetism,  inherent  in  so  many  bodies 
— the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  trees,  rocks,  &.c. — 
cannot  be  without  its  importance  in  the 
regulation  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  al¬ 
though  it  yet  remains  n)r  further  experi¬ 
mentalists  to  point  out  the  great  part  it 
plays.  G.  T.  F. 


ycKAi'S  FOR  TiiF.  Cunious. — If  a  tallow  ran-Ile 
be  placed  in  .a  gun,  and  shot  at  a  door,  it  will  go 
throngli  without  sustaining  any  injury  ;  and  if  a 
musket  ball  be  fired  into  water,  it  will  not  only 
rebound,  but  be  llattcned  as  if  fired  against  a  solid 
substance.  A  musket  may  he  fired  through  a 
pane  of  glass,  making  the  hole  the  size  of  the  ball, 
without  cracking  the  glass;  if  suspended  by  a 
thread,  it  will  make  no  difference,  and  the  thread 
will  not  even  vibrate.  Cork,  if  sunk  2UU  feet  in 
the  ocean,  will  not  rise  on  account  of  the  nri>.ssnn- 
of  the  water.  In  the  arctic  regions,  wlieii  tlie 
thermometer  is  below  zero,  persons  can  converse 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  Dr.  .lainieson  asserts 
that  he  heard  every  word  of  a  seaman  at  the  dis- 
tfince  of  two  miles. 


From  tlie  Foreign  Qunrt'  rly  Review. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  CHARLES  SEALS- 
FIELD. 

1.  Der  Lrfrithne  vnd  die  Rrjmhliknncr 
(The  Legitimate  and  the  Rejiublicaus). 
vols.  Ztirich. 

*2.  Transntlnuthrhe  Jldseskizzm  und 
Christ ophorus  lidrnihdutcr  (Transatlan¬ 
tic  Travelling  Skolclics).  2  vols.  Zu- 
ricli.  IS;{4. 

•3.  ])er  Vi  rep  und  die  Arislnrrntcn  (The 
Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy,  or  Mexico 
in  the  year  ISl'i).  vols.  Zurich. 

4.  Jjfbi nshildcr  au^  biidm  llemispharni 
(Pictures  of  Life  in  both  Hemispheres). 
1st  and  *4(1  Vols.  Zurich.  1885. 

5.  The  same.  Volumes  4  to  (5,  being  the 
continuation  of  Transatlantic  Travelling 
Sketches.  Zurich.  1^85-37. 

G.  Neue  IjCduI  und  See  liilder  (New  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Laud  and  by  Sea,  being  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  1st  and  ‘id  Volumes  of 
Ijrbrnsbilder  nus  beiden  llcmisphuren. 
4  vols.  Zurich.  1 889-40. 

7.  I)(ts  (Jnjiitcn  liuch  ('Plie  Cabin  Book, 

or  National  Cbaractcrstics).  i  vols. 
1841. 

8.  Si'idm  und  Nordeii  (South  and  North). 

3  vols.  Stuttgart.  I84i*8. 

It  tloes  not  occur  to  the  great  Coroman- 
tee  monarch  to  whom  a  cuiiuiug  slave-deal- 
er  presents  a  pinchbeck  watch  in  exchange 
for  a  string  of  his  sable  subjects,  to  stickle 
at  the  material  or  mechanism  of  the  trinket. 
His  highness,  although  ignorant  of  Dent  and 
Geneva,  may  have  some  vague  suspicion  that 
better  time-pieces  are  prt)duciblc,  and  that 
he  is  ‘selling  off’  his  ebony  at  an  ‘enormous 
sacrifice;’  but  other  buyers  offer  no  better, 
and  he,  therefore,  wisely,  though  unwitting¬ 
ly,  follows  Sanebo’s  advice,  takes  what  lie 
can  get,  and  is  thankful.  Verily  the  good 
Fuglisb  public  rejire.seiit  King  Sambo, 
whilst  the  authors  who  attempt,  through  the 
medium  of  fiction,  to  po»-tray  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  American  life  and  character,  resem¬ 
ble  not  a  little  the  wily  slave-dealer.  Like 
him,  our  crafty  scribes  present  their  coun¬ 
terfeits  to  purchasers  who  have  no  means  of 
detecting  their  value  or  testing  their  alloy  : 
like  him  they  receive  a  fancy  price  for  metal 
that  is  not  sterling,  althougli,  fortunately  for 
them,  accepted  as  sterling,  for  want  of  the 
real  material  wherewith  to  compare  it. 

Who  are  the  American  writers  under 
whose  guidance  we  have  humbly  adopted 
such  views  as  we  have  of  Transatlantic  life? 
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Passing  over  at  once  the  amiable  and  ac- ’ 
complislied  Washington  Irving,  whose  de- : 
lightliil  pen  has  been  busier  with  the  Old  ’ 
World  than  with  the  New,  whose  sympa¬ 
thies,  social  as  well  as  literary,  are  strongly 
European,  and  whose  sketches,  gracefid  and 
touching  as  they  are,  can  hardly  be  said  to  i 
illustrate  the  character  of  his  countrymen —  | 
the  foremost  worthy  that  occurs  to  us — un-! 
questionably  the  first  that  would  present  i 
irmiself — is  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper,  th  e  au-  ! 
thor  of  the  ‘  Pdot,’  tiie  American  Sir  Wal-^ 
ter.  Now  we  have  have  never  begrudged 

.  »  7'  I 

Mr.  Cooper  the  Haltering  designation  claim-  : 
ed  for  him  by  his  nation,  so  long  as  the  nov-  j 
elist  has  kept  us  alloat.  As  a  writer  of  nau-  i 
lical  romance,  Mr.  Cooper  demands  our 
highest  respect.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
style  :  he  has  rarely  been  etpialled  in  it,  cer¬ 
tainly  never  surpassed.  We  cannot  say 
that  his  sea  maiKeiivres  are  approved  by  Na-1 
pier — we  believe  they  are  ridiculed  by  the 
marines:  we  care  not  a  rope’s  end  for  his 
misnaming  of  sails  ami  cables;  we  will  even 
sulfer  him  to  steer  his  frigates  in  defiance  of 
precedent  and  possibility.  All  that  is  es- ; 
sential  for  the  landsman  is  found,  and  in  , 
abundance,  in  his  books  of  the  sea:  the  nau- 
tical  character  which  cannot  be  mistaken — 
the  romance  of  ocean  life  which  cannot  fail 
to  charm.  His  sailors  are  alive  with  vigor. , 
You  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  such  ; 
men  have  been  and  are,  and  that  they  live, » 
speak,  and  act,  as  the  master  teaches  you.  ' 
But  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  good  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  ‘  Wept  of  the  Wish-ton-wish,’  j 
to  the  gentle  and  tender  mourners  of  the  fate  | 
of  the  ‘  Last  of  the  Mohicans,’  Mr.  Cooper  , 
resigns  all  right  to  the  mantle  of  the  Great  j 
Magician  of  the  North,  the  moment  he  for- , 
sakes  the  tarry  jacket  to  wander  with  rifle  i 
and  moccasined  feet  beneath  the  shade  of| 
the  forest  and  through  the  waving  herbage  ' 
of  the  prairie.  Not  that  he  ever  did  wander  ; 
— save  in  print — not  that  he  ever  did  study 
the  denizens  of  the  backwoods  whom  he  un-  | 
dertakes  to  depict,  save  in  the  seclusion  of' 
his  study,  and  under  the  influence  of  poetic 
dreams  ami  sweet  hallucinations.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  these  American  novels,  sentiment-  ^ 
aland  well-behaved  as  the  Indians  of  the 
theatre,  are  not  the  savages  of  nature  w  hich  j 
travellers  have  found  and  faithfully  de- 1 
scribed.  Trappers  and  hunters,  notorious-  i 
ly  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  of  white 
Americans,  rivalling  and  often  surpassing 
their  red  associates  in  ferocity  and  a  spirit 
of  hatred  and  rebellion  to  the  laws,  are  not 
the  mild,  heroic,  docile  creatures  whom  Mr. 


Cooper  has  e.^tablished  in  the  circulating 
libraries.  .Mr.  Cooper  knows  that  they  are 
not.  He  acknowledges  as  much  when  he 
subjects  his  raw  material  to  the  discipline 
he  has  been  accustomcil  to  exercise  on  ship¬ 
board.  W  ithout  that  discipline  the  drama¬ 
tis  ptrsuiKC  would  have  been  too  shocking 
and  olfensive  for  the  public  gaze.  But  the 
quarter-deck  goes  somewhat  too  far  into  the 
backwoods,  when  respect  for  rank,  and  for 
the  distinctions  of  society,  is  attributed  to 
men  who  never  recognized  but  to  despise 
such  fictitious  sitperiority.  W  hat  thoughtful 
reader  following  Natty  Bumpo,  .Mr.  Coop¬ 
er’s  favorite  hero,  through  all  his  various 
phases  of  hunter,  pioneer,  and  trapper,  cati 
escape  the  recurring  suspicion  that  Natty, 
intcre.-^ting  though  he  be,  had  no  exist¬ 
ence  beyond  the  mind  and  creative  fancy  of 
the  artist?  Either  we  have  been  strangely 
misled  by  w  hat  we  have  hitherto  deemed 
authentic  accounts,  or  the  Leatherstocking 
is  no  type  »)f  a  class,  no  reality,  but  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination;  more  manly 
and  agreeable,  but  not  less  spurious  than  the 
maudlin  savages  of  Chateaubriand.  Nur- 
tured  in  the  woods,  the  very  child  of  free¬ 
dom,  with  the  wide  forest  before  him,  and 
his  unerring  rifle  for  his  companion,  what 
American  hunter  ever  submitted  with  the 
laudible  patience  of  friend  Boinpo,  to  im¬ 
prisonment,  the  stocks,  and  fifty  similar  in¬ 
dignities?  What  native  of  the  half-horse, 
half-alligator  state  of  Kentucky  so  admirably 
disciplined  a.s  Paul  the  Beehunter,  that  well- 
drilled  sergeant  of  marines,  anxiously  anti¬ 
cipating  every  beck  and  nod  of  the  captain  ? 
Hut  we  cannot  atford  to  dwell  further  upon 
the  discrepancies  of  Mr.  Cooper;  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that,  although  he  may 
be  read  with  amusement,  he  must  be  follow¬ 
ed  with  caution,  and  listened  to  w  ithout  im¬ 
plicit  faith.  Another  successful  writer.  Dr. 
Bird,  uses  a  broad  rough  pencil,  and  liis  de¬ 
lineations  have  both  nature  and  truth.  I'he 
productions  of  Dr.  Bird  are  not  generally 
known  in  this  country,  although  one  of 
them,  almost  universally  read — we  mean 
‘  Nick  of  the  W^oods’ — w  ill  not  easily  be  for¬ 
gotten.  It  contains  two  characters  which, 
to  our  thinking,  have  never  been  approached 
by  Coojier;  Ralph  Stackpole,  the  horse¬ 
stealer,  and  Nick  himself,  a  Quaker,  who, 
having  witnessed  the  massacre  of  his  wife 
and  cliildren  by  a  jiarty  of  savages,  doffs  his 
coat,  abjures  his  creed,  and  becomes  the  In¬ 
dians’  most  inveterate  persecutor.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  Neale’s  novels  are  mere  heavy  rhap¬ 
sodies  ;  Mrs.  Clavers’  sketches  of  settlers’ 
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life  are  pleasing  and  probably  correct  as  far  we  have  never,  although  we  have  looked 
astlieygo,  Haliburton  has  handled  with  ad-  out  for  them,  met  with  any  of  the  Ameri- 
mirable  skill  that  transatlantic  cockney,  the  can  translations,  and  we  incline  to  believe 
Yankee;  but  Yankees,  although  often  erro-  that  none  of  them  have  come  to  this  coun- 
neously  considered  by  Englishmen  to  be  the  try,  unless  casually,  in  a  traveller’s  port- 
staple  human  produce  of  America,  consti-  manteau,  or  in  a  file  of  newspapers, 
tute  in  fact  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  pop-  The  intimate  knowledge  of  American 
Illation  of  the  United  States,  whicli  are  in-  manners,  feelings,  and  tone  of  conversation, 
habited  by  races  of  men  exhibiting  ditTeren-  the  frequent  use  of  English  words  and 
ces  of  character,  feelings,  and  interests  as  phrases,  invariably  well  applied,  although 
great  as  any  that  exist  between  Scotchman 
and  Irishman,  Yorksliireman  and  Londoner, 

As  to  the  English  authors  wlio  have  laid  the 
scene  of  their  novels  in  America,  they  arej  apparently,  and  not  unnaturally,  led  some 
but  feeble  imitators  of  Cooper,  comic  cari-j  to  suppose  and  assert  that  these  books  were 
caturists.  or  unfair  assailants  of  a  country  originally  written  in  English,  and  that  the 
and  people  whom  thev  have  approached  witli  German  version  was  a  translation.  This 
prejudice  or  with  insufiicient  opportunities!  we  find  expressly  denied  in  the  preface  al- 
for  observation  and  judgment.  We  confess  ready  quoted,  which  commences  with  the 
that,  as  a  class,  we  do  but  slightly  esteem!  author's  thanks  to  the  public  of  Germany 
them.  I  for  their  hospitable  reception  of  a  stranger 

It  is  our  present  o!>ject  to  introduce  to  who  came  amongst  them,  as  he  says,  in 
our  readers  an  author  little  known  in  this!  veritable  Yankee  fashion,  seeking  a  new 
country,  and  whose  vivid  pictures  of  Amer-i  market  for  his  produce.  With  the  excep- 
ica  and  the  Americans  are,  as  we  believe,!  tion,  he  procee<ls  to  say,  of  a  portion  of 
the  most  successful  that  have  yet  been 'the  ‘Legitimate  and  the  Republican,’ 
penned.  During  the  last  dozen  years  there  !  pulrlished  in  English  some  twenty  years 
have  appeared  in  Germany  a  series  of  tales!  ago  in  Philadelphia — but  totally  altered 
and  sketches  of  striking  character,  and  ex- ’  and  reconstructed  in  its  German  dress — 
hibiting  genius  of  a  high  order.  Strange  |  and  of  one  short  chapter  of  the  ‘  Travel- 
to  say,  at  a  period  when  German,  Swedish,!  ling  Sketches”  that  first  saw  the  light  in 
and  even  Russian  literature  are  so  gener-'  an  American  newspajier,  the  whole  of  his 
ally  ransacked,  by  our  diligent  translators,  i  books  are  original  German  works.  The 
of  their  more  choice  productions,  no  por- 1  ‘  Travelling  Sketches  ’  were  all  first  writ- 
tion  of  this  scries,  with  the  exception  of  a  j  ten  in  English,  but  published  in  German 
few  brief  but  well-selected  fragments  in  the  !  alone  ;  tlie  ‘Viceroy  and  tlie  Aristoc- 
pages  of  a  leading  monthly  periodical,*  racy,’  perhajis  the  most  thoroughly  and  es- 
have  been  as  yet  done  into  English,  at  least!  sentially  German,  in  idiom  and  construc- 
in  England.  The  Americans,  it  would  I  tion,  of  all  his  works,  was  cowy^oscr/,  we  are 
appear,  have  long  since  discovered  and  told,  in  English,  but  printed  in  the  Ger- 
worked  the  rich  vein.  ‘  With  the  German  man  language  only. 

public,’  says  the  author  referred  to,  in  the  Rare  accomplishment,  thus  to  handle 
preface  to  a  second,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  equal  facility  two  of  the  most  ditlicult 
a  third  edition  of  his  works,  now  publish-,  languages  current  in  Europe,  and, to  write 
ing,  ‘  my  books  have  made  their  way  but  inditTerently  in  one  or  the  other  books  of 
gradually.  In  America  their  success  has  fir>t-rate  ability  ;  and  satisfactory  would  it 
been  very  great,  and  they  have  been  pub-  be  to  trace  the  career  and  intellectual  edu* 
lished  in  every  form  ;  in  volumes,  numbers,  cation  of  one  thus  highly  gifted.  This  we 
newspapers.  I  have  now’  before  me  whole  regret  our  inability  to  do.  Two  years  ago 
basketsful  of  American  periodicals,  all  more  we  could  not  have  told  even  the  name  of 
or  less  filled  with  criticisms  of  my  writings,  this  clever  author  ;  it  was  dimly  guessed  at 
some  loading  me  with  praise  as  boundless  in  Germany,  hut  probably  was  unknown  to 
as  undeserved,  others  indulging  in  censure,  any  but  his  publishers  and,  perhaps,  his 
and  even  in  malicious  abuse,  equally  exag-  own  immediate  circle.  It  is  to-day  only 
gerated  and  unmerited.’  We  ourselves  that  he  discards  the  shield  of  anonymous 
have  long  been  well  acquainted  with  these  anthorship.  ‘  I  could  wish,’  he  says,  in 
works  in  their  original  German  garb,  but  the  preface  abo\e  cited,  ‘to  continue,  in 
.  humble  imitation  of  the  great  Walter  Scott, 

““Blackwood's  Magazine.”  Washington  Irving,  and  others,  anonyrnous- 


sometimes  misspelt  by  German  printers, 
and  the  author’s  occasional  and  happy  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  English  or  American  idiom,  have 
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ly  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  fund  of  lit-  this  from  ‘  Gersdorfs  Reperiorium  of  Ger- 
erature,  but  I  yield  to  the  well-founded  en-  man  Literature” — ‘  the  journey  of  a  young 
treaties  of  my  publishers,  who  fear  the  pi-  bachelor  through  various  provinces  of  the 
racy  that  might  be  facilitated  by  further  United  States,  affords  an  opportunity  of  de- 
concealrnent.’  And  accordingly  he  signs  picting,  in  light  but  striking  outlines,  with- 
himself  Charles  Sealsfield,  but  denies  us,  out  exaggeration  either  of  merits  or  defects, 
what  we  would  gladly  have  received,  fur-  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  various 
ther  information  concerning  his  career  shades  of  difference  in  provincial  character, 
since  and  previously  to  his  taking  up  the  pen.  political  views  and  private  interests,  as  well 
Thus  we  remain  in  ignorance,  save  through  as  the  peculiarities  of  classes  and  individ- 
indirect  channels,  of  the  circumstances  uals,  such  as  arc  nowhere  to  be  found  but 
under  which  he  acipuied  his  vast  fund  of  amidst  the  motley  population  of  North 
information  and  his  thorouiih  knowledge  of  America.” 

the  German  tongue.  Regarding  his  conn-  These  and  similar  opinions  were  univer- 
try,  our  data  are  rather  more  positive,  for  j  sally  expressed  by  the  better  class  of  Ger- 
we  have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  his  va- ;  man  critics  and  were  soon  echoed  by  nume- 
rious  publishers,  in  w  hich  he  is  styled  ‘  a  [  rous  readers.  The  fame  of  the  ‘Sketches’ 
North  American,  long  rcsi<lent  in  Switzer- ,  reached  to  Paris, and  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux 


land.’  Of  the  latter  country  we  know 
that  he  is  at  present  an  inhabitant.  We 


Mondes’  h)r  April,  l5‘3.>,  thus  referred  to 
them  :  ‘  Here  is  a  writer  w  ho  has  no  preten- 


have  also  been  told  by  a  respectable  German,  sion  to  stand  at  the  head  of  German  litera- 
professing  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  ture,  for  all  manner  of  reasons,  one  of 
iMr.  Sealsfield,  that  that  gentleman  has  been  ,  which  is  that  he  lives  in  America.  Not- 
a  planter  in  Louisiana,  the  scene  of  some  !  w'ilhstanding  that,  his  pictures  of  life  and 
of  his  books ;  and  the  same  authority  ex- j  society  are  true  to  nature  and  abound  in 
pressed  his  belief  that  he  was  m)t  an  esprit ;  one  recognizes  the  practical  man, 
American  by  birth,  but  a  native  of  an  Eng-  employing  with  much  skill  the  ‘humor’ 
lish  sea-port  town.  We  would  fain  claim  a'  peculiar  to  the  north.  And  then,  he  is  no 
man  of  his  talents  for  a  countryman,  but  partisan  ;  he  is  certainly  a  little  proud  of 
the  disfavor  and  dislike  shown  in  various  ,  his  (juality  of  citizen  of  the  United  Slates, 
parts  of  his  works  to  English  character  and  and  pities  us  Eurojieans  for  continuing  to 


institutions,  forbid  the  supposition, 
compel  us  to  reject  the  information. 


languish  under  tyrants  about  whom  most 
of  us  trouble  our  heads  very  little  ;  but  for 


In  Germany,  still  more  than  in  England, !  all  that  he  holds  his  transatlantic  country 
owing  to  the  prodigious  numl)er  of  books  |  tolerably  cheap.” 
j  annually  published,  readers  find  it  necessa- 1  We  could  not  have  summed  up  more 
ry  to  be  guided  in  their  choice  by  the !  briefly  than  by  these  extracts  from  review's 
names  of  authors  and  publishers,  and  the,  of  high  standing  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
opinions  of  reviewers,  and,  the  art  of  pufle-  tries,  our  own  opinion  of  the  book  in  qiies- 
ry  being  less  extensively  ileveloped  and  in-'  lion,  and,  with  some  slight  shades  of  differ- 
geniously  practised  there  than  here,  they  j  ence,  which  will  hereafter  appear,  of  the 
are  enabled  to  do  so  with  less  risk  of  ^  four  much  more  compendious  volumes,  by 
deception.  Published  anonymously,  iMr.  |  which  the  author,  stimulated,  as  he  tells  us, 
Sealsfield’s  first  work  attracted  compara- '  by  public  applause,  was  subsequently  in- 
tively  little  notice,  until  subsequent  produc-  '  duced  to  lengthen  it. 

lions  of  the  same  skilful  pen  forcibly  drew]  Wearisomely  didactic  or  childishly  tri¬ 
attention  to  the  writings  of  a  man  who  had  j  fling  as,  with  some  few  honorable  excep- 
slruck  out  for  himself  a  new  path  in  Ger-  '  tions,  the  present  race  of  German  fiction 


man  literature.  But  his  second  bo(»k,  the  i  writers  unquestionably  are,  there  is  little  to 
‘Travelling  Sketches,’  was  too  reniarka- 1  astonish  in  the  favorable  reception  which 
ble  for  freshness,  character,  and  vivacity  ol  j  the  two  little  volumes  of  ‘  'J’ravelling 
style,  to  pass  even  partially  unnoticed,  and  i  Sketches’  found  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
all  the  best  reviews  were  at  once  loud  in  j  man  public.  From  the  dull  mass  their 
its  jiraise.  ‘These  Sketches,’  said  awri-jfresh  and  sparkling  pages  stood  out  in 
ter  in  ‘  Brockhaus’s  Literarische  Unler- {  bright  relief,  like  flowers  amongst  faggots, 
haltung’s  Blatter  for  1834,’ ‘give  us  more  [  and  were,  in  truth,  water  to  the  thirsty 
information  about  America  than  all  the  soul.  A  certain  novelty  of  form  also  had 
tours  and  travels  of  Europeans  put  togeth-  its  charm.  Not  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of 
er.’  ‘A  very  simple  circumstance,’ —  a  regular  novel,  the  ‘  Sketches  ’  consist  of  a 
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series  of  short  papers,  traversed  by  a  slight 
connecting  thread,  growing  thicker  and 
binding  tlieni  closer  as  the  book  advances. 
The  plot,  if  it  can  be  styled  one,  is  most 
inartificial.  A  young  Virginian  bachelor 
of  aristocratic  tendencies — for  America 
that  is  to  say — has  left  his  plantation  in 
care  of  an  overseer,  and  been  on  a  tour  to 
the  northern  states  of  the  union,  hoping  to 
bring  back  a  fair  and  amiable  helpmate  to 
cheer  his  solitude  on  the  thinly-peopled 
banks  of  the  Red  River.  After  more  than 
one  disappointment,  he  has  attached  him¬ 
self  to  a  New  York  cecpiette,  on  whom  he 
has  long  danced  attendance,  not  without 
encouragement,  but  without  positive  ac¬ 
ceptance.  At  the  moment  of  anticipated 
success,  our  author  takes  up  his  histiwy, 
and  shows  poor  Howard  jilted  by  tlievoung 
lady  for  a  man  twice  his  age,  but  four 
times  as  wealthy.  Disgusted  and  heartsore, 
he  leaves  New  Y^ork  in  conijrany  with  his 
friend  Richards.  Their  journey  is  the 
pretext  for  introducing  more  portraiture  of  I 
American  life  and  manners;  Yankee  trad¬ 
ers,  Alabama  orators,  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
a  backwoods  election  ;  all  traced  with  a 
free  pen,  and  with  a  naivete  and  slyness  of 
humor  that  often  reminds  us  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving.  At  the  house  of  Richards,  the 
susceptible  Howard  again  falls  half  in  love, 
but  he  has  arrived  rather  too  late,  and  the 
object  of  his  flame  departs  as  the  aflianced 
of  Ralph  Doughby,  a  mad  Kentuckian,  who 
cuts  an  important  figure  in  the  continuation 
of  the  ‘  Sketches.'  Soon  afterwards  How¬ 
ard  overhears  part  of  a  conve.’-sation  be¬ 
tween  Richards  and  his  wife,  a  smart  young 
lady  from  the  Y’^ankee  capital  of  Boston. 
It  serves  to  inform  him  that  his  last  court¬ 
ship  has  purposely  been  embarrassed  and 
impeded.  Richards  is  his  debtor  for  a  sum 
of  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  he,  and  espe¬ 
cially  .Mrs.  Richards,  feared  that  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who, 
although  pretty,  was  portionless,  he  rnighl 
have  need  of  the  money.  These  slight  in¬ 
cidents  give  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
much  character. 

Crossed  in  his  loves,  and  deceived  by  his 
friend,  it  is  in  no  orood  humor  that  Howard 
goes  on  board  a  Red  River  steamer  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  On  the  boat  he  falls  in  with  a 
Creole  family,  a  father  and  two  daughters, 
whose  lands  are  within  a  few  hours  steam¬ 
ing  of  his  own — near  neighbors  in  Louis¬ 
iana.  Monsieur  Menou  succeeds,  in  spite 
of  his  young  fellow-planter’s  irritated  and 
inaccessible  mood,  in  striking  up  an  ac- 
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quaintance.  An  extract  or  two  will  best 
give  an  idea  of  the  easy  natural  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Sealsfield  places  before  the 
reader  his  pictures  of  American  scenery, 
feelings,  and  modes  of  life.  The  steamer 
stops  to  take  in  firing. 

‘  Monsieur,  voilii  votre  terre,’  said  the  Cre¬ 
ole,  pointing  to  the  shore.  1  looked  thro\igh 
the  window  and  saw  that  he  was  right.  \Vlnist 
chatting  with  the  young  ladies,  hours  and 
miles  had  passed  almost  unperceivetl.  During 
niy’^  absence,  iny  overseer  has  established  a 
wood-store  lor  steamer.s.  One  improvement, 
at  lea.st.  And  there  is  .Mr.  Bleaks  in  ])ersoir. 
Fhe  Creole  seems  disposed  to  accompany  me 
to  the  house.  1  cannot  prevent  it,  but  hope 
he  will  not  be  so  exceedingly  kind.  Nolhitig 
more  terrible  tluin  such  a  visit  when  one  has 
beeti  Ibr  years  absent  from  house  and  home. 
'Flic  lares'  and  penates  of  a  bachelor  are  the 
most  ciireless  of  alt  deities. 

‘  .Mister  Bleaks,’ said  I,  appronrhing  that 
worthy,  who,  in  his  red  Ikiimel  shirt,  calico 
inexpressibles,  and  straw  hat,  ilid  not  appear 
to  trouble  himself  much  about  the.  arrival  of 
his  employer;  ‘will  you  he  so  good  as  to  liave 
tlie  gig  and  lugiiage  brought  on  shore  T 

“‘Ah,  .Mr.  Howard,’  said  the  man,  ‘is  it 
you?  Didn’t  expert  you  so  soon,’ 

‘•‘Nevertheless,  I  trust  1  am  not  unwel¬ 
come,’  replied  I,  a  little  displeased  at  hi» 
thorough  Pennsylvanian  dryness. 

“‘You’ve  surely  not  come  alone?’  contin¬ 
ued  he  in  the  same  tone.  ^  Are  you  ?’  said  be, 
measuring  me  with  a  side-glatwe.  ‘  Tboiiglii 
you’d  have  brought  us  a  dozen  blackies;  we 
want  them.’ 

Est-il  permis,  monsieur  7'  said  the  Cre¬ 
ole,  taking  nty  l»and  and  pointing  to  the 
bouse. 

‘•‘And  the  steamer?’  said  I,  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  told  any  one  only  moderately 
versed  in  phy.siognomy  or  psychology,  that  his 
presence  was  really  superfluous. 

“‘Oh,  that  will  keep,’  replied  he,  smiling. 
What  could  1  do  ?  1  was  fain  to  take  the 

strange  creature  to  my  liou.sp,  unwillingly 
iliough  I  ilid  it.  It  was  a  Irightful  spectacle, 
an  abomination  of  desohilioii.  Every  thing 
looked  so  decaying, so  neglected  and  spoiled, — 
far  worse  than  1  hiid  anticipated.  01  fhe  gar¬ 
den  fence  hut  a  few  fragments  remained,  and 
the  pigs  were  routing  in  the  parterres.  And 
the  house  !  God  help  me  !  Not  a  pane  in  the 
windows;  the  frames  stulfed  with  old  rags, 
remnants  of  men's  breeches  and  women’s 
gowns.  I  could  not  expect  to  find  groves  of 
orange  and  citron  trees;  I  had  not  planted 
them;  hut  this! — no;  it  was  really  too  bad. 
Every  picture  that  is  not  a  fresco  must  have  its 
shady  side,  but  here  all  was  shade — night, 
j  .\ot  a  creature  to  be  seen  as  we  wind  our  way 
through  the  mouldering  tree-trunks  tliat  en¬ 
cumber  the  ground.  At  last  we  stumble  upon 
something  living;  a  trio  of  black  monsters 
wallowing  in  the  mud  with  Marius  and  Syllaj 
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half  a  shirt  on  their  bodies,  and  dirty  as  only 
the  children  of  men  ran  be.  The  apes  stare 
at  ns  with  their  rolling  eyes,  and  then  gallop 
away  behind  the  house.  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

In  doors,  instead  ofsotiisand  chairs,  the  draw 
ing-rooin  was  piled  with  Me.xican  coiton-seed; 
in  one  corner  old  blankets,  in  another  wash- 
inii-tuh.  I’ho  other  rooms  were  in  still  worse 
plight;  Bangor,  the  negro,  had  established 
himself  in  rny  sleeping  tipartment,  whence  the 
mosquito-curtains  had  di.sapoearetl,  having} 
probably  been  found  uselul  by  Mrs.  Bleaks,  j 
Heartily  disgusted,  1  hurried  from  this  scene  j 
of  disorder.’  ”  j 

Monsieur  Mcnou  propo.ses  that  Howard* 
should  accompany  him  home  for  a  time, ; 
and  offers  to  send  his  son  to  set  things  to' 
rights.  Howard  thoughtlessly  accepts,  and  . 
is  returning  to  the  steamer,  when  his  five- 
and-twetJiy  negroes  cenne  howling  about 
him  and  exhibit  their  backs,  scarred 
and  cut  by  the  whip.  Shocked  and  indig- j 
natit,  he  retracts  his  over-hasty  acceptance! 
of  the  Creole’s  invitation,  resolves  to  re- j 
main  where  he  is  and  to  see  justice  done  to  j 
the  ill-treated  negroes.  'J'he  steamer  has  j 
departed,  when,  to  his  great  surprise  and: 
annoyance,  he  finds  M.  Menon  again  at  his 
elbow.  The  ofiicions  but  kind-hearted  man 
insists  on  remaining  to  give  him  Ids  advice 
and  assistance. 

“My  poor  negroes  and  negrcsscs  wept  and 
laughed  for  joy  ;  the  chihlren  hung  about  their 
parents;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with  an 
expectant  gaze.  I  ordered  them  to  go  to  their 
huts,  whence  I  would  send  for  them  as  I 
wanted  them. 

“  ‘  D - the  blackies  !’  cried  Mr.  Bleak.s,  as 

they  walked  away  :  ‘  it’s  long  since  tliey  tasted 
the  whip.’ 

“I  did  not  answer,  but,  signing  to  him  to 
leave  me,  desired  old  Sybil  to  call  Beppo  and 
Mirza. 

“‘This  looks  like  an  examination,’  snarled 
the  over.ceer,  ‘  If  so,  I  shall  be  present.’ 

“‘None  of  your  impudetice,  Mr.  Bleaks,’ 
saiil  I.  ‘  Take  yourself  otf.  and  wait  my  or¬ 
ders.’ 

‘“And  none  of  your  fine  airs,’  retorted  he. 

‘  We  are  in  a  free  country,  and  you've  no  nig¬ 
ger  belbre  you.’ 

“  This  was  too  insolent.  ‘  Mr.  Bleaks,’  said 
I,  with  as  much  coolness  as  1  could  command, 

‘  I  discharire  you  I’rom  my  employment.  Your 
engagement  is  till  the  first  of  July.  You  shall 
be  paid  up  to  that  date.’ 

“‘Not  a  foot  will  I  set  over  the  threshold 
till  I  have  received  my  salar}^  and  expenses, 
and  ajlvances,’  replied  the  man,  drily.  • 

“‘Bring  me  your  accounts,’  cried  I.  My 
blood  began  to  boil.  The  man  called  through 
the  window  to  his  wife,  who  came  in.  They 
e.xchanged  a  few  words,  ^nd  she  went  away. 


I  had  just  opened  my  trunk  and  glanced  over 
some  letters  and  receipts  when  she  re-appeared 
with  the  account  books,  and  took  her  station, 
with  arms  a-kimbo,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Her  husband  walked  very  leisurely  into  the 
next  rook,  fetched  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  the 
pair  sealed  themselves.  Truly  our  beloved 
liberty  has  much  that  is  cursedly  disagree¬ 
able.” 

Long  absent  from  home,  and  inattentive 
to  his  atfuirs,  Howard  does  not  even  attempt 
to  detect  numerous  wilful  errors  in  the 
books  of  his  overseer,  who  accounts  to  him 
but  for  a  small  portion  of  the  real  |)roduce 
of  the  plantation.  The  Creole  steps  in  to 
the  rescue,  and  Bleaks,  cimvicted  of  fraud, 
is  kept  prisoner  in  his  house  till  he  can  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  authorities. 

“  ‘  But,  my  dear  .Mr.  Menou,’  said  I,  as  we 
sal  at  dinner  and  he  uncorked  a  second  bottle 
of  some  excellent  charnberiin,  wliich  the  wor¬ 
thy  man  had  not  forgot'en  to  bring  on  shore 
with  him,  ‘  whence  conies  it  that  you  show  me 
such  unmerited  sympathy?’ 

“‘Ah!’  replied  he,  half-sntiling,  half-seri¬ 
ous;  ‘you  citizen  aristocrats,  in  your  proud, 
stitf.  republican  egotism,  may  have  difliculty  to 
understand  that.  You  think  oidy  of  your¬ 
selves,  and  look  down  upon  us  Creoles  and 
upon  the  rest  of  the  worhl  as  beings  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  race.  Be  do  not  forget  ourselves,  but 
we  also  thitdt  of  our  neighbors.  Your  alfairs, 
both  ol‘  the  heart  and  as  regards  your  temporal 
goods,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  you  see  that 
1  make  good  use  of  the  knowledge.’ 

“1  pressed  his  hand,  heartily  and  in  silence. 

“‘We  are  not  particularly  ibnd  of  you 
northern  gentlemen,’  continued  he,  ‘but  you 
are  an  exception.  You  have  a  dash  of  the 
French  elourdericj  and  a  good  deal  of  our  gen¬ 
erosity.’ 

“  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  sketch  of 
my  character. 

“  The  next  morning  brought  young  Menou, 
an  active,  sensible  youth  ol  twenty.  The  day 
passed  in  an  inspection  of  the  plantation,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  young  man  liad  acquired 
my  full  confidence.  1  recommended  my  people 
to  his  care,  and  that  evening  his  father  and 
my.'jelf  went  on  board  the  ‘Pioughboy’ 
steamer. 

“  The  good  Creole  had  behaved  towards  me 
like  a  Chri.^lian.  When  the  boat  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  house  of  the  justice  of  ])eace.  who 
was  just  going  to  bed,  and  1  went  on  shore  to 
explain  the  reasons  of  my  application  for  Mr. 
Bleaks’ arrest,  the  wortliy  functiotiary  accosted 
me  with  this  nutce  confession: — 

I  saw  it  all,  my  dear  Mr.  Howard,’  said 
he,  ‘as  clear  as  suidight ;  saw  every  bale  that 
they  stole  from  you,  or  tried  to  steal.’ 

‘•‘But,  in  Heaven’s  name,  man!’  1  exclaim¬ 
ed,  ‘  Why  did  you  let  it  go  on  ?’ 

“  ‘  No  business  of  mine,  friend,’  was  his  dry 
reply. 
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“‘You  might,  at  any  rate,  have  informed 
my  lawyer.’ 

“  ‘No  bu.sines.s  of  mine,’  was  again  the  an¬ 
swer;  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes  hard  upon  me. 
he  began  a  sort  of  lecture  for  which  I  was 
totally  unprepared.  ‘  Yes,  yes,’  he  said,  push¬ 
ing  his  nightcap  over  his  left  ear,  ‘you  young 
gentlemen  come  out  of  the  north  with  your 
dozen  blackies,  hand  over  your  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  to  the  county,  and  then  fancy 
you  have  nothinir  to  do  but  to  play  the  absen¬ 
tee,  and  that  you  honor  us  greatly  by  allowing 
us  to  collect  your  dollars  and  bank-notes  and 
send  them  to  you  to  spend  out  of  the  country. 

I  could  almost  be  sorry,  Mr.  Howard,  that  you 
didn’t  come  six  months  later.’ 

Ami  so  leave  the  rogue  time  to  make  off 
with  his  booty?’ 

“  ‘  He  had  worked  for  it,  at  any  rate,  and  has 
wife  and  children,  and  has  been  useful  to  the 
county  and  the  country.’ 

“‘The  devil!’  cried  I.  ‘For  a  justice  of 
peace,  you  have  certainly  a  singular  code.’ 

“‘Made  neither  by  Bony  nor  Livingston,’ 
replied  the  man  earnestly,  ‘  but  not  the  less 
patriotic.’  ” 

Doubtle.ss,  no  untrue  or  over-colored 
picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  more 
newly-settled  districts  of  America,  on  a 
point  of  vital  importance.  Such  opinions, 
in  spite  of  their  abstract  immorality,  must 
find  many  proselytes  in  countries  to  whose 
prosperity  and  progress  the  principle  of  ab¬ 
senteeism,  once  introduced  and  acted  upon, 
would  be  certain  destruction.  Howard 
digests  Squire  Turnip’s  reproof  as  best  he 
may,  and  continues  his  journey  to  the 
Menou  Plantation.  There  he  falls  in  with 
Santa  Anna,  then  in  exile  in  consequence 
of  one  of  the  frequently  occurring  Mexi¬ 
can  revolutions.  An  accident  at  a  noctur¬ 
nal  hunting  party  is  the  means  of  revealing 
to  Howard,  what  he  had  previously  in  no 
way  suspected,  that  he  is  an  object  of  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  to  Menou’s  younger  daugh- 
ter.  The  love  passages  are  naturally  and 
delicately  treated,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  a  journey  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
marriage  of  Howard  and  Louise  Menou. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  and 
the  publication  of  two  books  on  other  sub¬ 
jects,  Mr.  Sealsfield  again  brought  upon  the 
scene  the  personages  of  his  ‘  Travelling 
Sketches.’  This  was  done  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  ‘  Lebensbilder,’  which  also 
bears  the  second  title  of  ‘  Ralph  Dough- 
by’s  Wedding  Trip.’  In  opposition  to 
what  is  too  often  the  case  in  continuations, 
this  volume,  is,  if  any  thing,  superior  to  the 
preceding  ones.  The  personages  are  more 
numerous,  the  incidents  more  striking,  the 
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texture  less  slight;  more  pains  have  obvi¬ 
ously  been  taken,  and  greater  finish  has 
been  given,  but  without  detriment  to  fresh¬ 
ness.  The  scene  of  nearly  the  whole  vol¬ 
ume,  as  compendious  as  the  two  of  ‘Trav¬ 
elling  Sketches,’  passes  on  board  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Red  River  steamboats ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  narrow  stage  whereon  the 
actors  move,  there  is  infinite  variety  in  their 
performance.  Mr.  Sealsfield  takes  tip  How¬ 
ard  exactly  where  he  left  him,  on  his  wed¬ 
ding-day,  when,  in  company  with  his  bride 
and  her  friends,  and  with  Richards,  whom 
he  has  met  at  New  Orleans  and  forgiven, 
he  sets  out  for  the  Red  River.  A  graphic 
description  is  given  of  the  company  on 
board  the  steamboat. 

“Truly  the  night-piece  was  no  bad  one.  On 
the  boundary  line  between  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle,  at  equal  distance  I'rom  stem  and 
stern,  stood  a  group  of  men  of  such  varied  and 
strange  appearance  as  it  would  be  useless  to 
seek  in  any  other  country  than  America.  Ev¬ 
ery  western  state  and  territory  had,  as  it  seem¬ 
ed,  sent  its  contingent  to  our  steamer.  Suckers 
from  Illinois  and  Badgers  from  the  lead-mines 
of  .Missouri ;  Wolverines  from  Michigan  and 
Buckeyes  from  Ohio;  Redhorses  from  Old 
Kentuck  and  Hunters  from  Oregon,  stood  in 
strange  medley  before  us,  and  in  garbs  which, 
seen  by  the  torch-light,  lent  a  sort  of  antedilu¬ 
vian  aspect  to  their  gigantic  forms.  One  had 
a  hunting-shirt  of  hlue  and  white-striped  calico, 
giving  to  its  wearer,  on  account  of  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  breadth  of  shoulder,  the  appearance  of 
a  wandering  feather-bed  ;  another  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  new  straw-hat, which  looked  about 
as  well  above  his  bronzed  countenance  .as  their 
Chinese  roofs  do  upon  our  summer-houses. 
Winnebago  wampum-belts  and  Cherokee 
moccasins,  doublets  of  tanned  and  untanned 
deer-hide.  New  York  coats,  and  red  and  blue 
jackets,  composed  altogether  a  sample  of  our 
national  costume  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  picturesqe.  In  the  centre  of  the  crowd 
stood  a  person  bearing  no  bad  resemblance  to 
I  .Master  Reynard  when  he  crept  out  of  his  earth 
J  atid  saw  the  merry  hunters  filing  joyously  past 
Ihim;  a  truly  interesting  Yankee  specimen. 

‘  with  his  look  of  earnest  rebuke,  his  forehead 
plaited  into  innumerable  wrinkle.s,  his  spark¬ 
ling  red-grey  eye  apparently  fixed  but  yet  con¬ 
tinually  rolling,  now'  glancing  at  the  back- 
w'oodsman,  and  then  at  his  boxes  of  goods;  his 
lips  tightly  compressed,  his  wdiole  attitude  ren¬ 
dering  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  about  to 
preach,  or  sing,  or  play  the  schoolmaster.  The 
man  might  be  thirty  years  of  age,  but  was  dry 
as  leather;  he  had  a  roll  of  chew’ing-tobacco 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  bunch  of  silk 
ribands,  abstracted,  apparently,  from  a  chest 
that  stood  before  him  Imlf  open,  and  disclosing 
the  motley  articles  of  a  pedlar’s  trade.  Beside 
this  chest  were  two  others,  and  near  to  one  of 
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these  lay  a  howling  negro,  scratching  by  turns 
his  riglii  sliouliler  and  his  left  loot,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  appearance  siill  in  no  danger  of  de¬ 
parting  this  life.  The  Yankee  raised  Ids  hand 
and  motioned  to  the  noisy  black  to  be  silent, and 
as  he  did  so  his  countenance  assumed  that  slid’, 
earnest,  and  yet  drolly  cunning  expression 
which  betrays  these  double  distilled  Hebrews, 
and  serves  as  a  warning  to  these  southlanders 
whose  good  dollars  they  are  plotting  to  obtain, 
in  a  quasi  legal  manner,  in  barter  for  their 
northern  equivalents.” 

The  scene  of  which  this  is  the  opening 
is  richly  comic,  and  as  good  as  any  part  of 
‘  Sam  Slick.'  The  negro  is  a  decoy-duck, 
bribed  by  the  Yankee  pedlar  to  exhibit  in 
his  own  person  the  miraculous  effects  of  a 
certain  Palmyra  ointment,  which  w’onder- 
working  remedy  is  speedily  in  demand 
amongst  the  backwoodsmen.  The  discov-1 
ery  of  its  real  ingredients,  and  of  the  bad 
quality  of  many  other  of  the  pedlar’s  wares, 
his  punishment,  their  destruction,  but,  above 
all,  his  puffing  address  in  their  praise,  and 
flattery  of  the  buyers,  make  up  a  most  di¬ 
verting  and  charjicteristic  chapter.  Ralph 
Dough  by  now  comes  upon  the  scene.  He 
is  the  type  of  the  Kentuckian,  impetuous, 
reckless,  warm-hearted;  risking  his  neck 
for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so,  giving  pain  to 
no  one  intentionally  but  to  many  through 
thoughtlessness,  a  hard  drinker  but  no 
drunkard,  a  violent  democrat  but  neverthe¬ 
less  possessing  some  of  the  instincts  and 
feelings  of  a  gentleman.  His  entree  en  sraie 
is  quite  in  character;  he  gets  half-drowned 
when  coming  on  board,  and  after  shifting 
his  clothes  and  sw’allowing  a  tumbler  of  tod¬ 
dy,  sits  down  with  his  friends  Howard  and 
Richards  to  tell  them  his  mi.sfortiines.  He 
has  been  sent  to  the  right-about  by  his  lady¬ 
love,  a  stiff,  chilly  Yankee  damsel,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  e’ertain  wild  explt>its  of  which  he 
was  guilty  whilst  accompanying  her  and  her 
father  to  New  York.  He  describes  his  adven¬ 
tures  during  the  journey,  amongst  others  a 
steam-boat  race,  which  he  promoted  in  spite 
of  the  terrors  and  entreaties  of  his  intended 
bride  and  father-in-law’,  and  which  was  near 
terminating  in  bursting  of  boilers — a  com¬ 
mon  catastrophe,  on  American  rivers.  The 
account  of  the  race  is  perfect  in  its  way. 
We  would  willingly  extract  it,  but  it  is  too 
long  and  too  good  to  mutilate.  Doughby’s 
account  of  courtship  in  Kentucky,  and  of 
the  causes  and  manner  of  his  emigration, 
may  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  the  Kentucky 
style  of  narrative. 

“  ‘  Had  just  returned  from  the  Seminole  w’ar. 


and  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  Peggy,  a  darling  little  thing, 
as  delicate  as  fresh  butter  and  as  sweet  as  hon¬ 
ey.  It  w'as  corn-husking  time,  and  I  told  her 
about  the  Indian  war,  and  how  w’e  had  bivou¬ 
acked  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  she  listened  to  it 
all,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  w’asin  love 
over  head  atul  ears.  Was,  as  I  said,  just  eigh¬ 
teen — she  sixteen.  For  her  sake  I  could  have 
whipped  a  whole  wdgwam  full  of  Seminoles, 
that  could  I,  by  jingo!  Several  months  pass¬ 
ed,  and  I  thought  I  was  getting  on  well  with 
her,  and  kept  sneakin’  about  her  like  a  w’olf 
round  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  sentry  round  the 
w’atch-fire  when  w'e  w’ere  out  against  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  she  said  neither  no  nor  yes.  One 
evening,  however,  she  said  to  me, 

••‘Ralph,’  says  she,  ‘you  are  really  a  deal 
too  wild.’ 

‘•‘What!  cried  1,  ‘Peggy,  1  too  wild !  you 
should  see  old  Hickory,  that’s  the  man  you 
may  call  wild.’ 

“‘Ralph.’  says  she.  ‘indeed  you  are  too 
wild,  rough  as  a  bear,  and  you  drink  too  much 
whiskey !’ 

“‘ Monongahela,  Peggy,  genuine  Mononga- 
hela,  and  why  should  1  not  drink  it  since  God 
let’s  it  grow  ?  Peggy,’  says  I,  ‘  genuine  Mo¬ 
nongahela,  and  all  paid  for,  owe  no  man  a  cent; 
have  got  six  niggers,  as  stout  niggers  as  you’ll 
And  in  old  Kentuck,  and  a  thousand  dollars 
cash  besides,  that  my  hither  left  me,  and  a  trifle 
over,  and  if  you’ll  say  the  word  we’ll  be  man 
and  wife.’ 

“‘  Ralph,’  says  she,  ‘you  are  quite  too  wild, 
drink  too  much  ;  will  see  about  it  in  eight  days, 
will  think  about  it,  and  you  may  come  and  ask 
me  in  eight  days,  but  no  sooner.’ 

‘•‘  1  was  obligeil  to  do  her  will  and  wait  the 
eight  days,  as  restlciJS  as  if  I  had  Spanish  pep¬ 
per  rubbed  into  me,  and  when  they  were  past 
I  went  down  to  Peijgy’s  house,  and  whom  do 
you  thini#!  fouiul  there  ?  Asa  Dumbling,  sit¬ 
ting  arm-in-arm  with  Peggy  before  the  kiti‘hen- 
fire,  and  when  he  saw  me  he  laughed  in  my 
face,  and  Peggy  laughed  too,  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  le.ither  him  by  way  of  a  wedding  pre¬ 
sent.  I  could’t  get  her  out  of  my  head  for  ever 
so  long,  but  at  last  my  brother  said  to  me, 

“ ‘Let  the  girl  he,  Ralph,’  said  he,  ‘if  she 
meant  to  have  you,  she  wouldn’t  let  Asa  come 
sparking  about  her,  she’s  only  making  a  fool 
of  you.’ 

“  ‘  And  I  thought  to  myself,  Joe’s  right  about 
that.  And  so  says  Joe, 

‘  Ralph,’  says  he,  ‘  you’d  be  doing  a  better 
thing  if  )ou  made  your  niggers  knock  up  a 
flat-boat;  you’ve  a  couple  of  hundred  casks  of 
meal,  and  Indian  corn,  and  hams,  and  cider, 
and  apples ;  the  articles  will  fetch  good  prices 
in  Louisiana.’ 

“‘  Hallo,  Joe,’  says  I,  ‘  reckon  that’s  a  good 
notion:  the  Cumberland’s  rising,  and  Pll  be 
off;  old  Kentuck  is  reg’Iar  spoilt  for  me ;  will 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  see  what  the  folks 
do  in  Louisiana.’  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Of 
hoards  and  beams  I  had  plenty ;  in  three  weeks 
I  had  knocked  up  a  flat-boat,  as  solid  as  ever 
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floated.  Loaded  my  two  hundred  casks  o^ 
flour,  a  few  hundred  hams,  maize,  cider,  atui 
the  rt‘st  of  it;  took  my  h  ilfa  dozen  tiisr  rers 
and  a  couple  of  horses,  winch  neiglihour  Snap¬ 
per  let  me  have  on  commission,  and  down  the 
Cumberland  into  the  Ohio  and  the  slimy  Mis- 
sissip.  a  thousand  miles  and  more.  Fine 
trees,  beautitol  bottoms.  capitJtl  soil,  thouu^ht 
I;  but  too  much  water,  too  low  lor  you,  Dough- 
by.  you  like  dry  laml.  I5ut  when  I  got  down 
to  !\atchez  ami  the  Walnut-hills,  and  again 
saw  somethincr  like  mountains,  it  jileased  me 
better.  At  Natchez  I  got  rid  of  a  humlred 
casks  and  as  many  hams,  and  at  Woodville  ol 
the  rest  of  my  ctirL^),  and  tin*  boat  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  looked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  :uid 
(bund  a  bit  of' land  ihtil  ju.st  suited;  two  thou¬ 
sand  I'lcres,  five  doll.irs  an  acre,  five  years  term 
Hallo.  Ralph,  thought  1.  that’s  the  thing  (or 
you.  Two  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  pay— the 
deviPs  in  if  it'  you  can’t  manage  that.  So  I 
struck  the  bargain,  gave  a  thousand  dollars 
down,  and  went  back  to  Cumberlaml  river  with 
the  Louisville  steamer;  built  another  (1  »t-boat 
and  pul  on  the  rest  ol'my  plumler  and  as  much 
meal  as  I  could  get,  and  a  ilozen  horses  which 
1  afierw.irds  sold  at  ('amous  prices,  and  went 
down  again  to  Woodville.  and  built,  and  clear¬ 
ed,  and  planted,  and  soon  forgot  the  Pollysand 
Peggyp,  and  all  the  rest  el'  them.  And  now 
there  I  am.  anil  well-established.’ 

“And  well  established  he  was,  as  any  man 
on  the  Missi.<sippi,  and  the  eight  years  he  had 
spent  there  did  him  honor.  His  six  negroes 
had  increased  to  more  than  forty,  his  wilder¬ 
ness  had  become  a  respectable  plantation,  his 
cotton  was  sought  after;  not  only  wasliis  land 
free  of  debt,  but  he  had  already  a  handso'’'e 
sum  in  the  Planters’  Rank,  and  sent  off  every 
year  his  hundred  and  fifty  bales  ‘prime  cot¬ 
ton.’  ” 

The  madcap  Doughby  runs  away,  after 
a  few  hours’  acquaintance,  with  Howard’s 
sister-in-law,  who  prefers  him  to  a  sickly, 
yellow-visaged  Creole,  to  whom  her  father 
has  promised  her,  and  to  whom,  greatly 
against  her  will,  she  is  about  to  be  united. 
The  Creole  fires  a  pistol  at  Doughby,  who 
is  slightly  wounded,  but  for  sole  revenge 
contents  himself  with  shaking  his  disap¬ 
pointed  rival  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  Tlie 
father’s  forgiveness  is  with  some  difficulty 
obtained,  and  before  the  close  of  the  book 
the  wild  Kentuckian  bachelor  is  seen  to  settle 
down  into  a  comparatively  steady  benedict. 

In  the  three  following  volumes,  which, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Planter  Life,’  and  ‘  Na¬ 
than,  the  Squatter  Regulator,’  close  the  se¬ 
ries,  there  is  scarcely  any  plot  and  compara¬ 
tively  little  incident.  They  are  not  travels,  or 
novels,  or  essays,  but  a  mixture  of  all  three; 
literally  what  they  profess  to  be,  pictures  of 
life,  crowded  with  figures,  and  displaying 
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the  author’s  opinions  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  They  are  evidently  the  result  of  a 
long  residence  in  Louisiana,  and  thorougli 
ac(|uaintance  with  the  men  and  manners  of 
that  state.  Negro  and  Creole  life,  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  dilliculties  of  the  French  emi¬ 
grants  who  took  refuge  in  America  when 
driven  from  their  country  l)y  the  revolution, 
the  encroachments  of  the  early  American 
settlers,  who,  while  Louisiana  was  yet  a 
.Spanish  colony,  came  and  squatted  them¬ 
selves  upon  her  territory,  and  neither  would 
nor  c»>uld  be  ex|)elled  by  the  feeble  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province:  in  turn,  and  in  at¬ 
tractive  style,  all  these  matters  are  touched 
upon.  Negro  peculiarities,  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  the  slaves,  receive  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and  the  rea.souing  on  the 
subject  shows  both  good  sen.'.e  and  impartial¬ 
ity.  Our  author  is  no  abolitionist,  at  least 
in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  as  implying 
a  partisan  of  prompt  and  indiscriminate 
manumission.  Without  defending  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  slavery,  measures  that  would  sud¬ 
denly  exonerate  from  immediate  control, 
and  from  the  actual  necessity  of  labor,  an 
immense,  black  population,  idle  and  sensual 
by  nature,  may  well  be  deprecated.  Such 
measures  would  be  perilous  to  the  property 
and  even  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  families. 
Mr.  Sealsfield  does  not  profess  to  put  for¬ 
ward  his  own  opinions  on  these  subjects, 
although  it  may  without  much  difficulty  be 
seen  to  which  side  they  lean.  His  expo¬ 
sition  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  is 
conveyed  chiefly  by  sketches  and  exemplifi¬ 
cations  of  negro  character,  by  dialogues 
and  arguments  betw'een  Creole  slaveholders 
and  French  abolitionists.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  dissimnlate  the  fact,  that  many  of 
the  vices  which  render  the  slaves  unfit  for 
liberty  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights, 
are  the  result  of  their  unhappy  condition. 
Like  all  oppressed  races,  they  are  cunning 
and  deceitful,  rarely  susceptible  of  gratitude 
for  kind  treatment,  and  indeed — a  bad  trait, 
this,  in  their  character — they  for  the  most 
part  are  least  to  be  trusted  when  best  treat¬ 
ed.  By  fear,  rather  than  by  love,  must  these 
unfortunates  be  ruled,  and  of  the  means  of 
inspiring  the  former  feeling  a  cruel  abuse 
is  but  too  frequently  made. 

It  would  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of 
most  writers,  especially  in  days  when  few' 
iioveli.sts  put  more  into  their  books  than  is 
essential  to  gain  a  lukewarm  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  publishers  and  public,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  sketching,  and  placing  in  a  frame¬ 
work  which,  although  slight  and  inartificial, 
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is  highly  agreeable,  the  distinguishing  fea-  j 
tures  of  transatlantic  life  and  character.  ! 

Few,  we  believe,  would  have  striven  to  do 
more,  and  whilst  amusing  and  interestintr 
their  readers,  to  advocate  principles  which 
they  held  for  true  and  holy.  'I'he  absence 
not  only  of  a  healthy,  but  of  any  strongl) 
marked  tendency,  is  a  prevalent  vice  of  the 
novelists  of  the  day.  A  tolerable  plot,  dra- ; 
matic  situation,  a  succession  of  incident,  is' 
considered  fibundant  stock  in  trade  for  a* 
three  volume  novel  by  the  majority  of  au¬ 
thors  who  flourish,  or  it  uere  better  said, 
who  vegetate,  in  this  fifth  decennium  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  Mr.  Sealsfield’:^' 
writings,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  traced  ^ 
an  under  current  of  thought,  and  the  en-  | 
deavor  to  propagate  certain  political  and  ' 
social  ideas ;  and  although  we  can  rarely  I 
chime  in  with  his  views  or  believe  in  their  ' 
possible  accomplishment,  we  admit  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  ability  of  his  advocacy.  A  fer¬ 
vent  republican,  he  seeks  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  superiority  of  the  American 
form  of  government  over  all  others.  We 
believe  that  his  success  will  be  very  mode¬ 
rate,  that  he  will  find  few  proselytes  amongst 
the  reflecting  classes  of  onr  European  poj)- 
ulation,  and  we  foresee  the  downfall,  al¬ 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  his  lifetime,  of  the 
cherished  institutions  in  whose  emlnrance 
he  places  so  fervent  a  faith.  His  Utopian 
visions  melt  into  thinnest  air  when  opposed 
to  the  experience  of  centuries;  and  the  very  ; 
country  in  which  he  has  now  elected  his  | 
abode,  the  last  remaining  European  repub¬ 
lic,  existing  but  by  sufferance  and  rent  by  i 
internal  discords,  might  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  warn  him  of  the  instability  of  democra- : 
cy.  A  French  reviewer,  already  quoted,  ' 
says  that  whilst  looking  down  with  pity  up-  j 
on  European  slaves  and  tyrants,  Mr.  Seals-  ! 
field  still  holds  his  transatlantic  country  ! 
tolerably  cheap.  We  think  differently. — 

Although  wedded  to  republicanism,  Mr.  ' 

Sealsfield,  as  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense  i 
and  penetration,  cannot  remain  blind  to  I 
certain  disadvantages  and  inconveniences,  ; 
the  result  of  the  system  he  uj)holds  ;  and 
his  sense  of  these  he  occasionally,  and,  as  i 
we  believe,  quite  unconsciously,  allows  to 
ooze  out  in  his  writings.  IJis  marked 
blame  and  disapproval  of  European  institu¬ 
tions  are,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  in 
language  as  energetic  as  it  is  often  amus¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  exaggerated.  England 
and  France  are  the  only  countries  of  which 
he  takes  much  notice  by  name.  He  was 
doubtless  obliged  to  respect  German  cen-  j 


sorship,  and  as  to  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  must  look  upon  them  as  poor  be¬ 
nighted  slaves,  whose  day  of  liberation  is 
yet  far  distant  Some  of  his  sketches  of 
European  national  character  and  qualities 
are  hit  off  with  great  spirit  and  fun.  The 
ftillowing  may  serve  as  an  example.  It  is 
a  fragment  of  a  sort  of  journal,  written,  or 
suppo.'^ed  to  lie,  previously  to  the  French 
revolution  of  IHGU,  and  soon  *'^er  a  terrific 
hurricane  that  has  ravaged  cotmii  fields  and 
plantations  and  swept  away  houses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River. 


“‘Papa Menou  is  gone  to  his  plantation  with 
my  two  French  guesis;  noram  1  sorry  for  it, 
as  regards  the  latter.  They  are  restless  fel¬ 
lows,  these  Frenchmen,  and  thorough  cowards. 
During  the  storm  they  were  so  faint-hearted, 
lost  their  presence  of  mind  so  completely,  that 
they  were  fain  to  take  refuge  behind  the  ne- 
gresses,  who  made  merry,  not  a  little,  at  their 
expense  ;  hut  the  next  day  they  were  again 
heroes,  and  would  have  conducted  the  Italian 
campaigns  better  than  I\apoleou  himself — 
Whilst  we  hustled  about  with  otir  hands  full 
of  work,  they  stooil  and  talked  politics,  and  ihtit 
with  a  decision  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  first  lord  of  the  English  treasury  in  a  finan- 
ciid  debate.  That  might  have  been  borne,  but, 
oh !  the  perpetual  gesticulation,  waving  of 
hands,  an»l  stamping  of  feet,  .and  knitting  of 
brows,  during  these  discussions.  It  seemed 
as  if  another  revolution  of  ’S9  were  about  to 
break  out,  or  tlml  a  brace  of  Mexican  bandits 
were  about  to  fly  at  your  throat.  Now  their 
hands  were  stuck  theatrically  in  their  sides, 
then  their  eyes  flashed,  their  fists  were  clench¬ 
ed,  their  attitudes  became  heroic,  and  the 
stamping  an<l  declamation  redoubled.  All 
that  IS  unbearable  ;  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  notions  of  the  gentleman.  And  yet  they 
are  both  of  good  birth,  descendants  of  histori¬ 
cal  families;  hut  the  gentlemanly  dignity 
whereof  the  foundation  is  a  conscioimir.'is  of 
beinf'  a  jnmer  in  the  state,  the  feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  is  wanting.  The  true  gentleman 
should  always  be  alike,  never  lose  his  compo¬ 
sure,  but  show  ns  calm  and  unrullled  a  front  to 
the  storm  as  to  the  soft  breath  of  the  north¬ 
western  breeze.  The  friendly  visiter,  and  the 
sheriff  who  bears  a  warrant  for  his  arrest, 
should  be  received  by  him  with  the  same  com¬ 
posed  demeanor.  But  of  thi.s,  one  necessary 
condition  is  an  assured  politicjil  and  social  po¬ 
sition,  which  the  Frcnclimati  has  not  yet  got, 
and  will  find  it  difficult  ever  to  achieve.  His 
Habeas-corpus  Act  has  left  the  broken  walls  of 
the  Bastille  onl^'  to  take  refuge  in  the  Concier¬ 
ge  rie  and  La  Force,  and  the  very  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  precarious  position  renders  him  dis¬ 
contented,  turbulent  and  peevish.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  true  gentleman  can  flourish  but 
amongst  an  entirehj  free  people,  and  in  mon- 
arcbical-arisfocratical states  it  will  be  found  to 
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exist  only  in  tlie  very  highest  classes.” — Le- 
bensbilder^  vol.  iv.,  p.  116. 

There  is  much  in  the  habit  of  danger. 
Many  a  brave  seaman,  for  whom  the  fire- 
vomiting  flanks  of  an  enemy’s  frigate  have 
no  terrors,  would  feel  extremely  shy  and 
nervous  on  a  high-mettled  hunter,  at  the 
tail  of  a  Leicestershire  pack,  and  with  a 
bull-fence  c^intry  before  him.  Mr.  Seals- 
field’s  Frenchmen  may  have  been  first-rate 
fellows  at  a  charge  of  bayonets,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  tliey  were  so  sadly  discon¬ 
certed  by  l»is  Louisianian  liurricane,  wliich, 
accordinor  to  liis  own  showing,  was  an  aw- 
ful  exhibition.  Earthquakes  and  hurricanes 
are  exceptionable  cases.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  understand  him  seriously  to  inqieach 
the  courage  of  the  French  as  a  nation  ;  and 
if  he  did  so,  we  must  totally  difter  with 
him.  But  his  assertion  that  the  character 
of  the  true  gentleman  is  to  be  met  with 
only  in  a  free  country,  by  which  he  evi- 
drmly,  as  llie  passages  we  have  put  inlol 
italics  cleaily  show,  understands  a  republic, 
is  to  us  both  novel  and  diverting.  We 
have  certainly  not  been  accustomed  to  seek 
in  American  cliaracter  that  happy  blending 
of  chivalrous  honor,  dignified  tone,  and 
engaging  manners,  which  is  considered  to 
constitute  the  gentleman  p'ir  ciccUaicc. 
Neither  the  conduct  of  the  United  Slates 
as  a  nation,  nor  the  specimens  of  their 
population  whom  we  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing,  have  forced  upon  us  the  con¬ 
viction  that  democracy  is  a  good  cradle  of 
gentlemanly  feelings  and  manners.  '^I'he 
time  may  perhaps  come  when  we  shall  ac¬ 
quire  that  conviction.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  see  it  arrive. 

Numerous  and  various  in  their  nature 
have  been  the  books  on  Mexico  written  and 
published  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
to  several  of  the  most  worthy,  reference 
was  nii'ide  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review.  Residents  and  travellers, 
diplomatists  and  men  of  science,  have  in 
turn  given  us  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  condition,  politics,  and  prospects  of 
the  most  extensive  and  important  of  Span¬ 
ish  American  .states;  the  revolution  has  had 
nounworthy  historian  in  Robinson;  Mexi¬ 
can  society,  habits,  vices,  and  virtues,  have 
been  anatomized  in  their  minutest  details 
by  the  clever  pen  of  an  accomplished  and 
intelligent  Scotchwoman.  But  to  no  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  has  it  occurred  to  make  the  ter¬ 
rible  and  extraordinary  scenes  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  revolution  the  ground-work  of  an  his- 
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torical  romance.  Yet  where  could  there 
be  a  finer  field  for  the  highest  class  of  fiction, 
than  the  uprising  of  a  people  who  fi»r  three 
centuries  had  groaned  under  the  most  cruel 
tyranny;  a  tyranny  unparalleled,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  The  sangui¬ 
nary  traditions  of  the  great  Marquis,  who, 
from  the  most  exemplary  motives,  as  one  of 
his  historians  insinuates,  converted  into 
shambles  the  flowery  plains  and  stalely 
cities  of  ancient  Mexico,  descended  through 
many  generations  to  the  latest  inheritt)rs  of 
his  power,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
Calleja  was  found,  ready  to  vie  for  cruelty 
with  the  Cortes  of  the  sixteenth.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Sealsfield,  doubly  qualified 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  coun¬ 
try  and  its  people,  and  by  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  descriptive  powers,  to  throw 
into  the  form  of  a  romance  the  terrible  an¬ 
nals  of  the  struggle  for  Mexican  independ¬ 
ence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the 
European  public  the  most  striking  picture 
of  Mexican  life  and  manners  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Never  were  we  more 
deeply  interested  and  strongly  impiessed  by 
any  book,  than  by  the  ‘  Viceroy  and  the 
Aristocracy,’  and  we  should  be  accused  of 
exaggeration  did  we  here  record  the  meed 
of  praise  which  we  believe  it  to  deserve. 
The  author’s  previous  works  had  not  pre¬ 
pared  us  for  this  one.  Written,  for  the 
nuist  part,  in  the  light,  sketchy  style  of 
which  we  have  given  specimens,  they  had 
not  led  us  to  expect  from  the  same  hand  a 
production  of  such  extraordinary  power  as 
this  Mexican  romance.  Before  entering 
further  upon  its  merits,  let  us  briefly  glance 
at  the  state  of  Mexico  in  the  year  l8l*2,  the 
period  which  Mr.  SeaLfield  has,  with  pecu¬ 
liar  felicity,  selected  for  his  story. 

Accelerated  by  the  premature  discovery 
of  the  plot,  which  was  betrayed  by  a  con¬ 
spirator  upon  his  death-bed,  the  first  revolu¬ 
tionary  outbreak  in  Mexico,  in  the  autumn 
of  1810,  was  confined,  with  few  and  unim¬ 
portant  exceptions,  to  the  Indians  and 
colored  population.  A  large  number  of  in¬ 
fluential  Creoles,  implicated,  and  who  were 
to  have  taken  a  leading  part,  in  the  insur¬ 
rection,  alarmed  at  its  premature  develop¬ 
ment,  drew  back  in  time,  and  the  insurgent 
army,  which  speedily  amounted  to  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  undisciplined, 
and  in  great  part  unarmed,  saw  itself  de¬ 
prived  of  tho.se  best  able  to  direct  its  ope¬ 
rations  and  check  its  excesse.s.  The  par¬ 
ish  priest,  Hidalgo,  who  first  gave  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  revolt,  and  lighted  up  the  flame  des- 
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lined  to  consume  him,  was  incompetent  toj 
guide  or  control  tlie  motley  mass  of  insur¬ 
gents,  who,  itifuriated  by  a  long  series  of 
oppressions  and  cruelties,  swept  through 
the  land  like  raging  madmen,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  exterminating  both  Spaniards  and 
Creoles.  The  latter,  n)r  the  most  part  well 
disposed  to  the  revolution,  saw  themselves 
compelled,  for  their  own  preservation,  to 
side  with  these  against  whom  they  would 
willingly  have  drawn  the  sword:  they  uni- 


ers  an  active  correspondence  with  Creole 
noblemen  of  patriot  opinions.  It  is  whilst 
this  was  the  state  of  parties,  during  the  car¬ 
nival  of  I8l^i,  and  when  the  principal  in¬ 
surgent  leader,  Morellos,  had  approached 
to  w'ithin  a  few  leagues  of  the  city  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  that  Mr.  Sealsfield  opens  his  romance 
of  the  ‘  Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy.’ 
The  latter  are  the  Creole  nobles,  the  lormer 
is  V^anegas,  a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  first 
class  and  captain-general  of  the  royal 


ted  with  the  Spaniards  to  repress  a  revolt,  j  armies.  Whilst  opposed  to  the  French  in 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  anni-|  the  Peninsula,  this  otiicer  had  lost,  rather, 


hilated  the  white  population,  and  thrown 
the  government  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  and  castes.  The  re¬ 
bellion  was  suppressed;  the  fearful  retribu¬ 
tion  exercised  by  the  conquerors  may  be 
read  in  the  pages  of  Robinson  and  others. 


it  was  aflirmed,  by  treachery  than  through 
lack  of  courage  and  ability,  the  two  impor¬ 
tant  actions  of  Cuenca  and  Almonacid. 
(3f  a  highly  inllueniial  family,  and  allied 
with  others  still  more  weighty  and  impor¬ 
tant,  his  military  treason  ()r  tnisfortutte  had 
not  prevettted  his  receiving  from  the  Cortes 


who  have  been  taxed  with  exaggeration,  but 
to  whose  narratives  persons  acqttainted  ;  a  nomination  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Mexico, 
with  the  inherent  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  |  <me  of  the  most  valuable  and  coveted  jmsts 


character,  and  with  the  unscrupulous  and 
sanguinary  nature  of  Spanish  colonial  ad¬ 
ministrations,  will  perhaps  see  little  reason 
for  refusing  implicit  credit.  The  victims 
of  fury  and  revenge  were  reckoned  by  tens 
of  thousands;  at  last  the  tiger  was  glutted, 
and  then  the  relative  position  of  the  three  ’ 
parties  in  Mexico  was  this.  The  Span¬ 
iards,  still  cherishing  feelings  of  hatred 
against  all  who  had  dared  to  assail  their 
hitherto  undisputed  rule,  looked  w  ith  suspi¬ 
cion  and  dislike  upon  the  Creoles,  who, 
they  well  knew',  would  far  rather,  had  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted,  have  sided  against, 
than  with  them.  They  considered  them  as 
traitors  in  intention,  if  not  in  deed,  and 
treated  them  with  greater  contempt  and 
contumely  than  before.  The  Creoles,  or  at 
least  the  more  enlightened  and  patriotic  of 
their  number,  to  whom  decorations  and 
titnlds  (le  Castilla  were  insufficient  baits  to 
become  partizans  of  the  Spaniards,  watched 
the  march  of  events,  and  w’orked  in  silence 
and  darkness  towards  one  great  end,  the  in-  ^ 
crease  of  their  power  and  influence  in  the 
army  and  the  country,  by  which  alone,  as 
they  justly  considered,  could  a  revolution 
be  l>r(»ught  about  that  should  establish 
Creole  supremacy.  The  Indians  and  castes, 
momentarily  stunned  by  the  terrible  chas¬ 
tisement  inflicted  on  them,  were  yet  far 
from  abandoning  the  game  as  lost,  and  nu¬ 
merous  parties  of  insurgents  still  kept  up  a 
desultory  warfare  with  the  Spanish  troops. 
Learning  wisdom  from  experience,  they 
watched  and  waited,  avoiding  decisive  ac¬ 
tions,  and  maintaining  through  their  lead- 


in  the  gift  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.  In  this 
new  capacity  he  displayed  considerable 
talent,  and  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to  his 
energetic  measures  tiiat  the  revolution  had 
been  crushed.  But  he  had  to  struggle  w  ith 
difficulties  unknown  to  his  predecessors. 
Ills  nomination  was  from  the  Cortes  only, 
Spain  being  then,  practically  speaking, 
kingless ;  and  the  peculiar  sanctity  and 
prestige  which  the  royal  sanction  usually 
gave  to  the  viceroy  w’as  wanting.  Unim¬ 
portant  though  this  circumstance  may  seem, 
it  had  weight  with  the  Spanish  nobility  and 
oflicials  in  Mexico,  and  Vanegas  found  it 
necessary  to  court  and  conciliate  the  Cre¬ 
oles,  in  order  occasionally  to  throw  them 
into  the  balance  as  a  check  upon  his  own 
countrymen. 

The  principal  personages  in  the  romance 
are  Vanegas  and  his  family,  especially  his 
sister-in-Iaw',  a  worldly  beauty,  ambitious 
and  intriguing;  the  Count  St.  Jago,  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  high-hearted  Creole  noble- 
man,  and  Vicente  Guerero,  a  muleteer, 
who  by  his  talents  and  ardent  patriotism  has 
risen  to  be  an  influential  chief  of  the  insur¬ 
gents.  The  characters  are  all  admirably 
worked  out,  well  drawn,  and  consistent. 
The  scenes  in  which  Guerero  figures  are 
amongst  the  most  interesting.  We  may  in¬ 
stance  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book, 
than  which  we  know  not  w  here  to  look  for 
any  thing  more  strikingly  original.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  carnival,  Guerero  ventures  in  dis¬ 
guise  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  causes 
to  be  performed  a  sort  of  double  sotie  or 
masquerade,  in  the  first  part  of  which  is 
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figured  forth  the  wretched  condition  of  the!  ture,  more  likely  to  appeal  to  their  tastes 
Mexican  people,  writhing  beneath  thevam-|  and  feelings  than  the  grim  drama  enacted 
pire-like  oppression  of  Spain.  I  in  the  street.  Its  object  is  to  expose  the 

vices  and  weakness  of  Ferdinand  VII  ,  and 
to  convince  the  Creoles  of  his  iinworthi- 
ness  to  reijin  over  them.  We  are  ijriev- 
ously  tempted  to  extract,  but  must  resist  for 
want  ofsj>ace.  The  performance  is  near 
its  close  when  it  is  iulf'rnipted  f)y  the 


“  It  was  a  party  of  twelve  persons,  fantasti¬ 
cally  attired  in  the  costumes  of  the  various  In-  j 
diau  tribes,  and  who  were  grouped  round  a  1 
ca/ro,  or  two-wheeled  cart,  in  so  piciurescjue  a  ! 
inamier  that  it  was  easily  seen  they  followed  ! 
the  direction  of  some  intelliirent  heaiJ.  The  I 


Indians  were  in  mourning,  and  acted  as  pall¬ 
bearers  :  upon  the  cart  itself  were  two  figure.s, 
in  whom  the  attributes  of  the  ghastly  and  the  ' 
comic  were  so  strangely  blended  as  to  inspire  : 
the  beholder  with  mingled  leclings  of  curiosity  j 
and  horror.  One  of  the  figures  lay  stretcheil  i 
at  full  length  upon  the  car ;  it  was  a  torso,  i 
from  whose  breast,  and  from  the  stumps  of  its! 
mutilated  limbs,  blood  was  continually  drop- j 
ping,  which,  as  fast  as  it  fell,  was  greedily 
licked  up  by  figures  mtisked  and  disguised  as| 
Spaniards.  Tliere  still  seemed  to  he  life  in  tlie  j 
victim,  for  it  groaned  and  gave  out  liollowl 
tones,  and  struggled,  hut  in  vain,  to  shake  ofi‘ 
the  monster  that  crouched  like  a  vamjiire  upon 
its  body  and  dug  its  tiger  claws  into  its  breast. 
The  monster  was  as  strange  to  behold  as  the 
sufferer.  It  had  the  cowl  and  the  gloomy 
countenance,  of  a  well-fed  Dominican  monk ;  j 
on  one  side  of  it  was  a  blazing  torch,  on  the  j 
other  a  yelling  hound  ;  its  head  was.  cov’ered  ! 
with  a  brass  basin,  int  iided  probably  to  repre-*i 
.sent  the  barber  helmet  of  Cervantes’  knight.  [ 
Above  this  helm  waved  a  pair  of  wings,  not  ; 
unlike  those  which  the  fancy  of  old  heralds  has  { 
bestowed  upon  the  griffon;  the  back  ended  in  ; 
the  tail  of  the  coyote,  or  Mexican  wolf,  and  the  | 
claws  with  whicli  the  monster  ripped  up  the! 
torso’s  breast  were  those  of  a  caguar.”  j 

A  plain  enough  allegory,  but  lest  any! 
should  not  seize  it,  Guerero  appears  masked  I 
in  the  street  where  it  is  exhibited,  and  I 
gives  a  commentary  on  it,  in  the  witty  and 
popular  style  likely  to  take  w  ith  thecrow'ds 
of  the  lower  onlers — amongst  whom,  how- 
ever,  are  many  Creoles — who  throng  to  the 
strange  spectacle.  Suddenly,  from  a  far 
distant  balcony,  resounds  the  cry  of  ‘  17^'^/- 
lancia !’  ‘  Vi^Hmicin !'  is  echoed  from 

moutii  to  mouth.  ‘  Vigilancia  repeats! 
Guerero,  ‘  thanks,  suioras  y  schorcs,’  and 
wdth  a  bow-  and  a  smile  he  disajipears. ! 
The  crowd  close  round  the  cart,  and  when| 
the  alguazils  arrive,  a  few’  fragments  oi 
wood  and  paste-board  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  pageant. 

From  the  street  the  daring  partizan  goes 
to  the  Trespana  coffee-house,  then  throng¬ 
ed  with  revellers,  and  makes  his  wny  into  a 
room  where  a  party  of  young  Creole  nobles 
are  playing  monte.  Before  them  he  causes 
to  be  performed  a  comedy  of  a  refined  na- 


alguazils.  The  actors  escape,  but  the  young 
noblemen  find  themselves  deeply  compro¬ 
mised  by  having  witnessed  this  treasonable 
exhibition,  and  are  condemned,  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  their  offence,  to  serve  in  the 
army.  Amongst  them  is  Manuel,  Count 
St.  Jago’s  nephew,  who  is  in  love  with  the 
viceroy’s  sister-in-law;  and  he,  being  Span¬ 
ish  in  his  sympathies,  chooses  to  go  to 
Sj)ain  and  serve  against  the  French  rather 
than  enter  the  Mexican  army  under  Calleja. 
Ilis  adventures  upon  his  journey  to  the 
coast  are  such,  however,  as  to  compromise 
him  to  the  rebel  cause.  He  falls  in  with 
Guerero,  from  whose  lips  he  receives  an  an¬ 
imated  account  of  Hidalgo’s  insurrection, 
its  rise,  progress,  and  suppression.  Mr. 
SeaDfield  has  based  this  account,  and  most 
of  the  strictly  historical  parts  of  his  book, 
upon  the  works  of  llobinson  and  Mier,  but 
he  introduces  many  details,  gathered  pro¬ 
bably  during  his  own  visit  to  Mexico,  and 
his  nervous  style  gives  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  the  whole.  A  fight  in  the  mountains 
between  a  squadron  of  Spanish  dragoons 
and  a  party  of  half-armed  patriots,  termin¬ 
ates  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  to  whom 
the  Indians  show  no  quarter.  Don  Man¬ 
uel,  w’ho,  by  the  warmth  of  his  indignation 
at  the  cruelty  of  the  Sjraiiiards,  has  been 
betrayed  into  using  his  arms  against  them, 
endeavors  to  stop  the  carnage. 

“It  w’as  in  vain  :  his  voice  w’as  drowmed  by 
the  cries  of  I’ury  of  the  Indians.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  vesper  hells  of  Cholula  W’ere  heard  to 
ring,  and  those  of  the  villages  of  the  plain 
chimed  in  with  a  harmony  inde.scribably 
soothing. 

“‘Ace  Maria. murmured  the  Indians. 
‘/Ice  Maria  P  repeated  Metises  and  Zambos; 
and  all,  friends  and  foes,  let  their  blood-drip¬ 
ping  hands  fall,  sank  their  wild  ami  furious 
glances  to  the  earth,  and  whilst  they  mechani¬ 
cally'^  seized  and  ki.ssed  the  medals  of  the  Vir- 
I  gin  of  Guadalupe  that  hung  around  their 
neck.s,  they  commenced  praying  in  loud  mo¬ 
notonous  tones,  ‘Ace  Maria!  aadi  nos  pecca- 
(lores  P 

“  And,  as  though  the  sound  of  the  bells  were 
commands  from  on  high,  these  furious  men 
bowed  their  heads,  uplifted  and  folded  their 
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hands,  and,  kneeling  upon  the  carcases  of  their 
slain  foes,  implored,  in  humble  formula,  for¬ 
giveness  for  themselves  and  for  their  enemies. 

“Over  valley  and  plain  the  shades  of  even¬ 
ing  had  spread  themselves ;  in  the  barrancas 
it  was  already  night;  but  the  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  still  glowed  in  flame  color,  the 
majestic,  snow-covered  peaks  blazing,  like 
nnghty  beacons,  in  unspeakable  glory  and 
splendor.  Suddenly  flocks  of  vultures  and 
eagles  arose  and  drew  near,  their  hoarse  cries 
mingling  with  the  groans  of  the  dying  and 
sobs  of  the  wounded,  and  completing  the  hor¬ 
rible  sublimity  of  the  scene.  'J'he  last  note  of 
the  bells  tolled  out:  the  Indians  arose,  gazed 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  lowering  silence, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  remaining  Spaniards  with  a  rage  and 
rapidity  that  seemed  scarcely  human.  In  a 
few  seconds  not  one  of  the  dragoons  drew  the 
breath  of  life.  To  a  man  they  had  been 
strangled  and  stabbed  by  their  vindictive  and 
pitiless  foes.” 

Even  from  such  brief  scraps  as  these 
may  be  gathered  evidence  of  great  power, 
both  picturesque  and  dramatic.  We  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  further  details  of  the 
plot  of  the  ‘  Viceroy,’  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  brought  to  a  wind-up,  except¬ 
ing  as  regards  certain  political  manoeuvres 
of  Count  St.  Jago,  crowned  with  complete 
success.  But  the  common  forms  of  ro¬ 
mance-writing,  the  obligato  deaths  and  mar¬ 
riages  at  the  close  of  a  third  volume,  may 
well  be  dispensed  with  in  this  instance. 
We  have  here  far  better  than  the  ordinary 
routine  of  story-telling — a  living  and  mov¬ 
ing  panorama  of  Mexico  passes  before  our 
eyes  as  we  turn  these  pages.  The  luxury 
and  lavish  magnificence  of  the  Spanish 
rulers,  their  gilt  abodes,  and  pride  of  birth, 
and  inexpressible  contempt  and  loathing  for 
the  colored  races,  or  gente  irrazioJiale,  as 
they  called  them,  the  fawning  subserviency 
of  some  of  the  Creoles,  the  brooding  impa¬ 
tience  of  their  yoke  which  others  felt,  but 
rarely  dared  to  show';  the  stubborn,  dogged 
half-breeds;  the  Indians,  gentle  and  sub¬ 
missive,  till  spurred  by  inhuman  cruelties 
to  an  outbreak  of  desperate  ferocity  ;  the 
Lrperos,  lazzaroni  of  the  New  World,  half- 
naked,  and  for  the  most  part  imbecile,  sunk 
in  squalor,  filth,  and  misery ;  such  are  a 
portion  of  the  figures  whom  Mr.  Sealsfield 
displays  upon  his  w'ell-filled  and  vivid  can¬ 
vass.  Nor  is  he  less  successful  in  his  de¬ 
lineation  of  inanimate  nature.  From  the 
‘  Viceroy,’  and  from  his  other  Mexican 
book,  ‘  South  and  North,’  we  have  gather¬ 
ed  a  clearer  notion  of  the  scenery  and  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  country,  its  lakes  and 
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mountains,  forests  and  barrancas,  than  we 
had  obtained  from  all  the  works  we  had 
previously  read  on  the  subject.  But  of  tliis 
more  hereafter.  We  pause  to  make  a  final 
extract  of  a  scene  upon  the  Paseo  Nuevo, 
or  public  promenade  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  Paseo,  a  double  alley  of  poplars,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  capital  to  the  bridge  over  the  Chaleo 
canal,  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  is 
crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  Creole 
ladies,  with  pedestrians  and  horsemen.  A 
group  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  Spanish 
officers,  have  halted  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  are  indulging  in  loud  and  insolent  com¬ 
ments  on  the  appearance  of  the  ladies. 

^^^CarajoP  suddenly  exclaimed  one  of  the 
black-bearded  crew,  a  fiery  little  ensign,  as  he 
gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and  galloped  after  a 
coach  containing  two  ladies,  one  of  whom, 
judging  from  the  graceful  outline  of  her  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  form,  possessed  no  ordinary  at¬ 
tractions.  The  young  officer’s  sudden  move¬ 
ment  drew’ the  attention  of  his  comrades  and 
of  the  public,  and  both  began,  although  after 
a  difl'erent  fashion,  to  make  their  remarks  upon 
it. 

“  ‘  Demonio  !  ’  cried  the  officers. 

^'•^AhajoP  ‘shame!’  muttered  the  crowd,  in 
low,  deep  tones. 

“  ‘  Adelante,  Lopez !  ’  cried  several  officers. 

“‘Viva  cl  conquistador!’  shouted  others, 
encouragingly. 

“‘By  my  soul,  bold  as  a  Navarrese!’  ex¬ 
claimed  one. 

‘“Say,  rather,  saucy  as  an  Andalusian,’  re¬ 
plied  another,  ‘for  Don  Lopez  Matanza  has 
the  honor  to  be  a  born  Andalusian.’ 

“‘From  the  country  which  the  archangel 
Gabriel  himself  visited,’  laughed  a  third. 

“  This  witty  conversation  was  suddenly  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  loud  scream  of  indignation  and 
terror  proceeding  from  the  carriage  in  which 
the  two  ladies  sat,  and  to  which  the  ensign  had 
galloped  up  w’ith  all  the  external  gallantry  of 
a  Spaniard,  and  the  insolence  of  a  privileged 
profligate.  For  one  moment  a  stUlness  like 
that  of  death  reigned  in  the  Paseo,  whilst  thou¬ 
sands  of  heads  were  turned,  and  thousands  of 
necks  stretched  out,  in  the  direction  whence  the 
cry  came,  and  then,  as  the  cause  gradually 
became  known,  the  carriages  all  stopped,  and 
riders  and  walkers  galloped  and  pressed  in 
hundreds  round  the  coach  w’hose  occupant  had 
been  outraged.  In  an  instant  the  presumptu¬ 
ous  officer  was  surrounded  by  an  innumerable 
throng,  forming  a  compact  mass  round  him 
and  the  carriage.  At  the  same  time  a  mur¬ 
mur  arose  which  at  first  had  a  character  of  tim¬ 
idity,  but  soon  became  louder  and  more  threat¬ 
ening.  A  s  yet  no  hand  had  been  lifted  against 
the  audacious  insulter  of  Mexican  womanhood, 
when  suddenly  the  terrible  words  ‘Down  with 
the  tyrants  I  ’  echoed  through  the  crowd.  A 
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hundred  hands  were  raised,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  ensign  disappeared  from  otT  his  horse. 
The  other  officers,  who  had  come  up  in  all 
haste,  in  vain  endeavored  with  drawn  sw’ords 
to  force  their  way  to  their  comrade. 

“  •  Sefioria,  for  the  mother  of  God’s  sake!’ 
exclaimed  an  old  Spanish  hidalgo  to  a  colonel, 
who  stood  a  little  apart,  absorbed  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  brilliant  phaeton,  which  now 
rapidly  ascended  the  I’aseo,  and  apparently 
unmindful  of  what  had  passed — ‘Sehoria!’ 
screamed  the  hidalgo,  ‘only  think  what  inso- 
lejice !  one  of  your  officers,  the  very  honorfi- 
ble  Ensign  Don  Lopez  Matanza,  of  the  regi- 
nient  of  Saragossa,  as  I  believe,  condescended 
to  favor  the  Senorila  Zuniga  with  his  atten¬ 
tions,  and  to  oft’er  her  a  salutation  which  any 
criuntess  in  Mexico  should  feel  honored  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  the  shameless  girl — ’ 

“  ‘By  my  soul,  Don  Abasalo  Agostino  Pinto, 
you  are  a  fool !  ’  replied  the  colonel,  spurring 
his  horse,  and  dashing  into  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  which  at  the  same  moment  divided,  in 
order  to  give  passage  to  the  phaeton  ami  its 
four  Andalusian  horses,  and  to  escaj.e  the 
swords  of  the  six  life-guardsmen  who  preceded 
the  vehicle.  Strangely  enough,  a  few'  seconds 
saw  the  crowd  dispersed  in  wonderful  order 
and  silence  in  the  side  alleys,  and  the  viceroy¬ 
al  equipage  was  able  to  draw'  up  unimpeded 
beside  the  carriage  in  which  the  insulted  ladies 
sat.  I 

“  ‘  What  is  all  this  ?  ’  inquired  one  of  two  la¬ 
dies  w'ho  occupied  the  phaeton. 

“‘A  piece  of  gallantry  carried  rather  too 
far,  as  I  understand,’  replied  the  colonel,  ‘  and 
of  which  my  ensign,  Don  Lopez  Matanza,  has 
been  guilty.’ 

“  ‘  We  are  inexpressibly  grieved,  dear  seho- 
ras,’  continued  the  lady,  in  melodious,  but 
somewhat  imperious  tones,  ‘and  intreat  you 
lor  a  while  to  consider  our  carriage  as  yours.  ’ 
And  whilst  she  leaned  over  with  enchanting 
grace  towards  the  ladies,  two  richly  liveried 
attendants  lifted  the  terrified  and  half-fainting 
Creole  out  of  her  coach,  and  placed  her  in  the 
phaeton  beside  their  mistress,  who  bowed  to 
the  officers,  and  then,  w  ith  the  gracious  smile 
of  a  queen,  continued  her  progress  along  the 
Paseo. 

“  For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  colonel  fol¬ 
lowed  the  proud  beauty,  and  then  turned  their 
gaze  upon  the  Creoles,  who  again  rode,  drove, 
and  walked  about  as  if  nothing  in  the  least  un¬ 
usual  had  occurred. 

“  ‘  Strange  1  upon  my  honor,’  said  he  to  his 
neighbor;  ‘  but  w  here  is  Ensign  Don  Lopez  Ma¬ 
tanza  ?  Don  Martinez,  you  w’ill  take  away  his 
sword  for  three  days.  Where  is  Ensign  Don 
Lopez  Matanza?  ’  repeated  the  colonel  in  a 
louder  tone.  He  had  disappeared,  and  his 
horse  with  him. 

“  ‘  ^Vhere  is  Don  Lopez  Matanza  ?  ’  exclaim¬ 
ed  all  the  officers. 

“  ‘  Seek  him  behind  the  fountain,’  cried 
voices  in  the  distance. 

“  ‘Jesus  Maria  !  ’  ‘  Todos  diablos  !  ’  ‘  Santa 

Virgen  I  ’  shouted  end  screamed  the  officers. 
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“  The  unlucky  Spaniard  lay  behind  the  foun¬ 
tain,  stone  dead,  his  breast  pierced  w’ith  nu¬ 
merous  stiletto  thrusts.  Certain  blue  marks 
upon  his  throat  plaiidy  told  that  he  had  first 
been  strangled  and  then  stabbed. 

“  ‘  They  have  tw  isted  his  neck  like  a  young 
houn;t,’  cried  Don  Pinto. 

“‘Senores,’  said  the  colonel,  softly  and 
gravely,  ‘our  brother  has  sought  his  fate. 
These  despised  Creoles  begin  to  discover  their 
shame.  Beware  of  quickening  their  percep¬ 
tions.’ 

‘'•‘Madre  de  Dios  I  ^  murmured  a  captain; 
‘in  broad,  bright  daylight,  and  in  the  face  of 
thousands,  they  have  throttled  him  like  a  dog!’ 

“‘  Such  deeds  alarm  me,’  said  the  colonel ; 

‘  they  are  sparks  which  may  easily  grow  into 
a  blaze.  Once  more,  sefiores — prudence  !’ 

“  A  picket  of  troops  that  had  been  stationed 
a  thousand  paces  oil’  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Chaleo  canal,  now  came  up;  the  colonel  gave 
the  necessary  orders,  and,  after  seeing  the 
corpse  laid  upon  a  bier  formeil  of  muskets,  rode 
dow'n  the  Paseo.  The  other  ofiicers  followed 
the  body  of  their  murdered  comrade.” 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Sealsfield’s  wri¬ 
tings  in  terms  of  very  high  praise,  and  reflec¬ 
tion  does  not  induce  us  to  retract  one  syllable 
of  the  commendation  bestowed.  Mature¬ 
ly  considered,  our  verdict  is  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  writers  of  his  class  now' 
living.  Ilis  works  are  invaluable  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  German  literature,  both  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  worth  and  interest,  and  as 
likely  to  stimulate  a  fresher  and  more  natu¬ 
ral  tone  amongst  the  present  school  of  Ger¬ 
man  novelists.  He  deals  in  the  real  and 
the  true,  not  in  mysticism  and  sickly  senti¬ 
ment.  Whilst  lauding  the  merits  of  his  wri¬ 
tings,  we  are  not  however  blind  to  their  de- 
fects.  The  former  are,  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  character  skilfully  drawn, 
dialogue  spirited  and  dramatic,  description 
of  a  high  order,  incidents  agreeable  and  of¬ 
ten  striking.  His  failings  are  an  utter  neg¬ 
ligence  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plots,  oc¬ 
casional  inconsistencies  and  omissions,  such 
as  writers  of  the  present  day  rarely  hazard, 
and,  in  some  instances,  w  ildness  and  inco¬ 
herency  of  style.  At  times  he  seems  to 
throw  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  his  im¬ 
agination,  which  carries  him  Heaven  knows 
where,  but  certainly  far  beyond  the  ken  of 
his  reader.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
his  last  publication,  ‘  South  and  North,’  a 
narrative  of  an  adventurous  ramble  through 
Mexico,  accomplished  by  a  party  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  chapter  for  a  fine  sample  of  the  pow¬ 
erfully  rhapsodical.  The  travellers  bivouac 
in  a  swamp,  and  are  attacked  by  the  mus- 
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quito  fever.  The  chapter  was  written,  we 
should  tiiink,  during  a  paroxysm  of  that  dis¬ 
tressing  malady,  or  under  the  influence  of 
a  pipe  of  opium.  But  this  same  book,  al¬ 
though  extravagant  and  of  little  interest  as 
a  whole,  contains  passages  as  fine  as  any 
thing  that  Mr  Sealsfleld  has  written  or  that 
we  have  read.  He  is  never  more  happy 
than  in  the  description  of  scenery.  It  is 
easy  to  babble  about  green  fields,  and  the 
merest  scribblers  reckon  thereupon  for  fill¬ 
ing  up  considerable  portions  of  their  drow¬ 
sy  post  octavos,  but  between  such  babbling 
and  the  vivid  picturesqueness,  strength  of 
diction,  and  happiness  of  expression,  which 
place  a  fine  landscape,  an  aboriginal  forest, 
the  incalculable  vegetable  luxuriance  of  a 
Texian  prairie,  or  the  tropical  glories  of  a 
Mexican  barranca,  before  the  reader’s  eyes 
in  the  mellow,  sunny  coloring  of  a  Claude, 
or  with  the  savage  boldness  of  a  Salvator, 
lies  a  chasm  both  deep  and  wide.  Let  us 
see  on  which  side  of  the  gulf  Mr.  Sealsfield 
stands.  Hear  him  describe  a  sunrise  in 
Southern  Mexico ; 

“Wrapped  in  our  mantles,  w’e  watched  the 
last  stars  that  yet  lingered  palely  in  the  heav- ! 
ens.  Suddenly  the  eastern  sky  grt  \v  light, 
and  a  bright  point  appeared,  like  a  fallen  star 
floating  between  heaven  and  earth — hut  yet  no 
star,  its  hue  was  too  ruddy.  W*e  still  gazed 
in  silence,  when  a  second  fiery  spot  showed  it¬ 
self  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first,  which  now 
grew  and  increased,  and  became  like  a  flaming 
longue,  licking  round  the  silver  summits  of  the 
snow-crowned  hills,  and  then  descending,  as 
the  flames  in  a  burning  village  creep  from  roof 
to  w’alls.  And  as  w’e  looked,  five,  ten,  twenty 
mountain  peaks  became  bathed  in  the  same 
rosy  fire,  which  spread  with  lightning  swift¬ 
ness,  like  a  banner  of  flames,  from  hill-top  to 
hill-top.  Scarce  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  the  high  mountains,  w’rapped  in  their 
dull  pale  shroud  of  snow’,  had  shown  dim  and 
frosty  in  the  distance,  and  now  both  they  and 
their  smaller  brethren  flamed  forth  like  mighty 
beacons  or  lava-streaming  volcanoes,  bringing 
to  our  minds,  in  all  its  living  truth,  the  word 
of  Him  who  said,  ‘  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light.’  Above,  all  was  bright  and  glori¬ 
ous  day;  below’,  gloomy  sullen  night.  Here 
and  there,  floods  of  radiance  were  poured  in 
through  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  and  where 
they  penetrated,  a  strange  contest  ensued. 
The  shades  of  darkness  seemed  to  live,  and 
move,  and  engage  in  desperate  struggle  with 
the  intrusive  sunbeams  that  broke  and  dispers¬ 
ed  them,  chasing  them  up  the  wooded  heights, 
and  rending  them  asunder  like  cobwebs,  so 
that  suddenly  and  as  by  enchantment  were 
disclosed  the  deep  indigo  blue  of  the  tamarinds 
and  c^iicazopoles,  lower  down,  the  bright  green 
of  the  sugar  fields,  lower  still,  the  darker  tints 
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of  the  nopal  garden*,  then  the  ultramarine  and 
gold,  aiui  green,  and  white,  and  bright  yellow 
of  the  orange  and  citron  groves,  and  finally 
the  lofty  fan  and  date  palms,  and  the  splendid 
banana,  all  covered  with  millions  of  dew’drops 
that  gliitered  and  sparkleil  like  countless  dia¬ 
monds  and  rubies.  ” — iSiiden  und  Sordtn^  vol. 
i.,  p.  177. 

And  further  on : 

“  F rom  out  of  the  distant  background  the 
silver  dome  of  the  star  of  Mexican  mountains 
towered  into  the  heavens,  one  vast  field  of  frost¬ 
ed  silver,  detaching  itself  from  the  deep  azure 
of  the  sky  as  from  a  dark  blue  ocean.  More 
to  the  right,  but  nearer,  the  dills  of  the  Sen- 
poallepec,  wdth  their  granite  terraces,  and  ga¬ 
bles,  and  tow’ers,  rose  in  fantastic  groups  to  a 
height  of  tw’elve  thousand  feet.  But  at  the  foot 
of  this  mighty  world  of  snow  and  mountain, 
swimming  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow’, 
w’ere  hedges  of  banana  and  palm,  dividing 
sutrar,  and  cotton,  and  nopal  fields,  sprinkled 
with  citron,  and  orange,  and  fig  trees  of  gigan¬ 
tic  height,  twice  as  high  as  our  ttorthern  oaks ; 
every  tree  a  hothouse,  a  pyramid,  a  huge  nose- 
j  gay,  covered  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground,  w’ilh  flowers  and  blossoms, 
with  dendrobiums,  paulinias,  bignonias,  and 
convolvulus.  And  then  jmmegranate  gardens, 
and  chicazopotes,  and  chirimoyas,  and  straw¬ 
berry  trees,  the  whole  valley  one  vast  garden, 
but  such  a  garden  as  no  northern  imagination 
could  even  lainily  picture.” — iSudm  und  Nor- 
den.  vol.  i.,  p.  210. 

Yet  one  more  extract  of  a  similar  class  : 

“This  valley  of  Oaxaca  has  about  the  same 
right  to  be  styled  a  valley  that  our  Alleghanys 
would  have  to  be  called  bottoms*  We  shoulil 
call  it  a  chain  of  mountains,  although  here  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  valley,  in  comparison  with 
the  far  higher  mountains  that  rise  out  of  it  and 
surround  it  as  w’ith  a  frame.  And  truly  a  mag¬ 
nificent  frame  they  are,  w  ith  their  varieties  of 
light,  and  shade,  and  color,  here  looking  like 
dead  gold,  then  like  the  same  metal  in  a  stale 
of  fiery  solution,  and  then  again  darkening  in¬ 
to  a  deep,  rich,  golden  bronze.  Below,  the 
bright  and  dark  green,  and  crimson  and  purple, 
and  violet  and  yellow’,  and  azure  and  dazzling 
w’hile  of  niyriads  of  flow’ers,  and  the  prodigious 
palms,  far  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  their 
nmjeslic  turbans  rising  like  sultans’  heads 
above  the  luxuriant  tree  and  vegetable  world! 
And  then  the  mahogany  trees,  the  chicazo¬ 
potes,  and  in  the  barrancas  the  candelabra¬ 
like  cactus,  and  higher  up  the  knotted  and  ma¬ 
jestic  live  oak.  A  perpetual  change  of  plants, 
trees,  and  temperature.  For  five  hours  have 
vve  ridden,  and  have  changed  our  climate  near¬ 
ly  as  often,  passing  from  the  tierra  temp/ada, 
the  temperate  zone,  into  the  tierra  caliente  and 
muy  caliente^  the  hot  and  torrid.  Just  now  we 
are  roasted  w'ith  lieai,  the  sweat  bursting  from 
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every  pore,  as  we  move  •through  an  entirely 
new  world  of  plants  and  animals.  Borax,  and 
mangroves,  and  ferns  as  lofty  as  trees,  and 
trees  like  church  towers,  springing  out  of  the 
aboriginal  forest  far  higher  even  than  the  co¬ 
lossal  mahogany.  And  then  the  exotic  ani¬ 
mals  that  we  see  around  us— black  tigers — we 
have  stumbled  upon  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  cow¬ 
ardly,  sneaking  brutes — and  iguanas,  three  feet 
long,  and  squirrels  twice  as  large  as  those  in 
the  Stales,  and  ocelotls,  and  wild  boars,  and 
cojotes — although  these  latter  are  to  be  found 
every  where — and  grinning  apes  of  every  size 
and  species.  And  yonder,  standing  out  white 
and  bright  from  the  deep-blue  heavens  and 
bronze-colored  rocks,  is  the  village  of  (iuidri- 
covi.” — Siiden  und  No?  den,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184.  i 

Similar  passages  abound  in  the  book 
whence  these  are  taken.  Allowing  for  the 
disadvantage  of  a  translation,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  rendering  the  full  richness  of  the 
original  German,  they  will  be  admitted  to 
display  great  descriptive  power,  as  well  as 
a  keen  perception  and  poetical  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  external  nature. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
‘Cabin-book,’  which,  as  the  name  hints, 
contains  a  string  of  stories  told  in  the  cabin 
of  a  steamer,  is  an  animated  account  of  the 
Texian  revolution,  its  causes,  progress,  and 
ultimate  triumph.  Mr.  Sealsfield’s  narra¬ 
tive  of  battles  and  marches  could  not  be 
more  graphic  had  he  himself  taken  share  in 
them.  We  know  not  whether  this  was  the 
case,  although  from  his  evidently  erratic  and 
adventurous  propensities  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  made  the 
campaign,  and  that  those  are  his  own  ad¬ 
ventures  that  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
young  American  settler  in  Texas.  After  a 
very  few'  skirmishes,  the  steady  courage  and 
terrible  marksmanship  of  the  Texians  seem 
to  have  inspired  their  antagonists  with  a 
wholesome  terror  ;  and  although  the  exult¬ 
ation  of  the  former  at  their  early  and  easy 
successes  was  soon  damped  by  their  terrible 
reverses  at  the  forts  of  Goliad  and  the  Ala¬ 
mo — where  thirteen  hundred  men,  the  flow¬ 
er  of  the  Texian  army,  were  sacrificed — the 
prudence  of  Houston  and  the  tenacity  of  his 
soldiers  again  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
war,  and  the  final  victory  of  San  Jacinto 
and  capture  of  Santa  Anna  established  the 
independence  of  Texas.  Conquerors  and 
their  partisans  do  not  willingly  detract  from 
the  merit  of  their  achievements  by  taxing 
the  vanquished  with  utter  cowardice  and  in¬ 
capacity,  and  Mr.  Sealsfield  extols  the  des¬ 
perate  courage  displayed  by  a  portion  of  the 
Mexicans  in  the  abovenamed  battle,  which 
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was,  in  fact,  a  surprise,  follow'ed,  as  w'e  have 
always  understood,  and  as  other  writers  on 
the  subject  have  asserted,  by  the  instanta¬ 
neous  and  panic  flight  of  the  whole  of  Santa 
Anna’s  army.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives 
some  laughable  instances  of  their  poltroon¬ 
ery  in  previous  encounters,  when  opposed 
but  to  a  tithe  of  their  numbers.  The  Dons, 
although  numerically  and  in  discipline  far 
superior  to  the  backwoodsmen  pitted  against 
them,  who  had  little  notion  of  military  tac¬ 
tics,  and  fought,  for  the  most  part,  each 
man  ‘on  his  own  hook,’  yet  labored  under 
some  disadvantages.  Not  the  least  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  the  quality  of  their 
ammunition.  Charcoal-dust  cartridges,  and 
muskets  ‘made  to  sell,’  both  proceeding, 
we  are  told,  from  British  manufactures, 
were  picked  up  and  curiously  examined  by 
the  Texians  after  a  fight  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Salado,  during  which  they  had  had  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  astonished  at  their  own  seeming, 
ly  miraculous  invulnerability  to  a  heavy  fire. 
And  as  the  Mexicans,  out  of  respect  for  the 
superior  qualities  of  their  opponents’  weap¬ 
ons,  usually  fired  at  extreme  musket-range, 
and  sometimes  a  trifle  beyond,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Texian  loss  was  reckoned 
by  units,  when  that  on  the  other  side  a- 
mounted  to  hundreds.*  The  cavalry,  whose 
sabres,  upon  the  level  prairie,  ought  to  have 
told  with  terrible  effect  against  the  irregu¬ 
lar  array  of  the  Texians,  behaved  with  con¬ 
spicuous  cowardice,  and  when  they  were 
brought  up  to  a  charge,  their  officers  were 
picked  oflf,  and  the  men  retired  in  copfusion. 

“  We  saw  the  officers  furiously  gesticulating, 
brandishing  their  sabres,  and  torturing  their 
horses  with  the  spur,  till  the  irritated  animals 
reared  and  plunged,  and  sprang  into  the  air, 
all  four  feet  olf  the  ground.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
that  the  officers  showed  far  more  pluck  than 
we  had  given  them  credit  for.  Two  squadrons 
had  charged  us,  and  lost  two-thirds  of  their 
officers;,  but  those  who  had  been  spared, 
nothing  daunted  by  their  comrades’  fall,  used 

*  “  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  (during  the  siege 
and  capture  by  the  Texians  of  St.  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  in  December,  1835)  consisted  in  740  dead, 
a  few  men  slightly  wounded,  who  maiched  away 
with  General  Cos,  and  a  large  number  whose 
hurts  were  severe,  and  who  remained  behind  un¬ 
der  care  of  our  surgeons.  Our  loss  amounted  to 
six  dead,  twenty-nine  wounded  who  went  into 
hospital,  and  a  few  others  who  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  hurt  to  prevent  their  going  into  quarters 
in  the  town.  The  disproportion  is  so  enormous 
as  to  be  almost  incredible,  but  in  most  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  that  war,  the  killed  of  the  Mexicans  were 
to  those  of  the  Texians  as  one  hundred  to  one.” — 
11.  Ehrenberg’s  ‘Fahrten  und  Schicksal#  cines 
Deutschen  in  Texas,’  pp.73. 
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every  exertion  again  to  bring  their  men  to  the 
scratch.  At  last  there  appeared  a  chance  ol 
their  accomplishing  it,  in  a  most  original  and 
thoroughly  Mexican  manner.  They  rode  on 
alone  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  then  stopped 
and  looked  back  at  their  men,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ‘  Thus  far  you  may  come  with  whole 
skins.’  Then  they  galloped  back  again,  and 
tried  to  get  the  men  on.  Each  repetition  ol 
this  manoeuvre  brought  the  reluctant  dragoons 
thirty  or  forty  paces  forward,  when  they  again 
halted  as  by  common  consent.  Again  the 
officers  scampered  forward,  and  then  back  to 
their  squadrons  to  persuade  them  to  a  further 
advance.  And  in  this  way  these  valiant  fight¬ 
ing  men  were  lured  to  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  our  position.” 

But  only  to  be  again  repulsed  and  com¬ 
pletely  routed.  Considering  that  Mexican 
liorseinen,  especially  those  of  Santa  Fe  and 
Louis  Potosi,  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  that  their  sabre  blades,  albeit 
not  forged  at  Damascus  or  Toledo,  could 
not  be  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
Brummagem  cartridges,  such  pusillanimity 
on  the  part  of  disciplined  masses,  when 
opposed  in  the  open  field  to  a  mere  handful 
of  riflemen,  is  truly  inconceivable.  We 
should  suspect  high  coloring,  but  for  the 
corroborative  evidence  afforded  by  other 
accounts  of  the  war.  The  military  virtues 
of  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  limited  to 
prancing  on  parades,  issuing  proclamations 
ridiculously  bombastic,  and  asserting  de¬ 
feats  to  be  victories,  with  an  audacity  of 
lying  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  bul¬ 
letins.  However  superior  their  numbers, 
the  only  battles  they  can  hope  to  gain  are 
those  in  which  they  shall  be  opposed  to 
greater  cowards  than  themselves.  Such  it 
would  probably  not  be  easy  to  find. 

To-day,  when  the  United  States  are 
attempting  to  vindicate,  by  the  glittering 
but  hollow  argument  of  the  sword,  their  un¬ 
justifiable  aggression  upon  a  neighbor’s  ter¬ 
ritory,  details  of  the  contest  for  Texian  in¬ 
dependence  acquire  fresh  interest.  They 
afford  data  whence  to  judge  of  the  probable 
duration  and  issue  of  the  present  struggle. 
Not  that  such  data  are  in  reality  wanted. 

‘  There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us’  that  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  Spaniards  and 
Indians  can  never  be  a  match  for  the  pow¬ 
erful  offshoots  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  Mexican  troops,  it  is  said,  have  im¬ 
proved  during  the  last  few  years  in  disci¬ 
pline  and  equipment,  their  cavalry  are  noto¬ 
riously  first-rate  horsemen,  and  the  army 
they  can  at  once  bring  into  the  field  far  out¬ 
numbers  the  disposable  force  of  their  oppo- 
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nents.  But  ail  these  advantages  avail  not 
against  the  cool  resolute  courage  of  the 
Americans.*  It  seems  the  destiny  of  the 
Spanish-American  nations,  who  all  in  their 
turn  have  displayed  bravery  and  soldiership 
when  fighting  for  independence,  to  sink, 
that  once  obtained,  into  thorough  dastards, 
incapable  of  standing  their  ground  against 
any  foreign  foe,  and  retaining  but  just 
sufficient  courage  to  cut  each  other’s  throats 
in  domestic  broils  and  squabbles.  The 
Mexicans  are  evidently  unable  to  hold  their 
own,  and  if  the  United  States,  as  a  nation, 
chose  it,  and  supposing  always  that  Europe 
would  permit  such  dismemberment,  other 
provinces  of  Mexico  might  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty  be  absorbed  into  the  Union.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  mountains  and  climate  would 
bother  the  Yankees;  it  would  take  time  to 
habituate  an  Anglo-American  population  to 
Mexican  fevers  and  temperature  ;  but  the 
swamps  and  miasmata  and  agues  of  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Florida^  are  no  bad  preparation  for 
those  of  more  southerly  latitudes.  More¬ 
over,  the  love  of  change  and  desire  to  keep 
moving,  would,  we  believe,  reconcile  Amer¬ 
ican  squatters  to  the  climate  of  Tartarus 
itself.  For  it  is  not  by  direct  attacks  and 
open  hostilities  that  Brother  Jonathan  pros¬ 
ecutes  his  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggran¬ 
dizement,  but  by  the  slower  and  surer  plan 
that  has  already  succeeded  in  Texas.  Em¬ 
igration  to  the  coveted  province  is  encour¬ 
aged,  and  goes  on  till  the  settlers  think 
themselves  strong  enough  to  refuse  obedi- 
ence  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they 
have  been  unsuspectingly  allowed  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves.  If  force  is  made  use  of  to 
subdue  the  turbulent  intruders,  they  set  up 
a  howl  of  outraged  liberty,  and  shout  across 
the  frontier  to  their  kin  and  cousins;  then 
men  and  arms  are  forthwith  sent  to  assist 
them  in  dispossessing  the  tyrants,  who  dare 
to  assert  their  right  to  their  own.  This 
was  the  case  with  Texas ;  this  would  have 
been  the  case,  forty  years  ago,  with  I..ouis- 
isiana,  hud  not  its  cession  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  French,  and  its  sale  by  the  latter  to 
the  United  States,  rendered  such  arbitrary 
violence  unnecessary.  But  the  plan  was  in 

*  Since  iliis  was  wriit**n,  intelligence  from 
Atni’rica  has  dbundantly  confirmed  these  opin¬ 
ions.  With  advantages  of  numbers  and  position 
that  would  have  enabled  men  possessed  of  the 
slightest  courage  and  conduct  to  annihilate  or 
capture  the  whole  of  General  Taylor’s  army,  the 
.Mexicans  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  igno- 
miniously  beaten  and  dislodged.  Greater  impo- 
tency  and  cowardice  were  never  displayed,  even 
I  by  the  generals  and  soldiers  of  Mexico. 
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a  forward  state.  American  agents  were  at 
work,  and  American  squatters  were  daily 
building  their  block-houses  upon  Louis¬ 
ianian  territory,  block-houses  which  they 
sturdily  defended  when  the  feeble  orovern- 
ment  of  the  colony  strove  to  dispossess 
then).  Mr.  Sealsfield  is  a  zealous  defender 


[Sept. 

Louisiana  from  its  owners,  moves  forward, 
a  staunch  pioneer,  to  recommence  the  game 
west  of  the  Sabine.  ‘  Liberty  and  Pro¬ 
perty,’  we  understand,  is  a  favorite  rallying 
cry  of  the  Americans.  We  presume  it  to 
mean  their  own  liberty,  and  other  people’s 
property.  But  they  may  some  day  find  that 


of  the  encroaching  and  restless  spirit  that  {so  nefiirious  a  maxim  cannot,  under  all  cir- 
causes  the  Americans  to  overstep,  on  all  j  cumstances,  be  acted  upon  with  impunity, 
sides,  the  limits  of  their  vast  territory,  as; 
the  scum  of  a  foaming  beverage  overflows 
the  brim  of  a  cup  which  it  does  not  one 
(juarter  fill.  We  find  one  Nathan,  a  squat¬ 
ter  ill  Louisiana  during  the  Spanish  domin¬ 
ion,  demonstrating,  more  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  than  to  ours,  the  propriety  of  such 
inundations.  He  compares  Louisiana  to  a 
fertile  field,  the  scanty  American  settlers  to 
seed-corn,  and  the  Spanish  government  to 
the  heavy  clods  of  earth  that  overlay  and 
encumber  the  latter.  But  the  seeds  are  too 
mighty  for  the  clods,  which  in  the  course  of 
nature  are  broken  through,  and  dispersed, 
and  annihilated.  Were  there,  then,  no 
fields  left  in  the  States,  where  seedy  gentle¬ 
men  might  plant  themselves  without  pluck¬ 
ing  up  a  neighbor’s  landmark?  Doubtless 

there  were,  and  are,  but  it  is  convenient  to  ir  i 

,  I.  -  11  f  >  .sell.  I’assmg  these  natural  consequences 

have  a  rubbish-heap,  out  ot  one  s  own  r  n-  •  n  .  c«  ■  i  r  i  i 

’  .  1  ol  our  selling  wives  like  mares  at  Smiihhehl, 

limits,  where  worthless  or  noxious  matters '  ®  i  i  r  • 

p  I  i  Mr.  Miles  considers  bad  larriery  as  an 
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MILES  ON  THE  HORSE'S  FOOT. 

T//e  Horse's  Foot,  mid  how  to  keep  it 
sound ;  with  Illustrations.  By  n  '^lUiam 
Miles,  Esq.  Exeter,  1840. 

A  LIVELY  French  artist,  wishing  to  exhib¬ 
it  English  character,  drew  a  Milor  and  Mi- 
ladi  during  their  honeymoon  :  they  have 
ridden  out  together;  she  is  thrown,  her 
horse  having  stumbled,  to  whose  nose  his 
master  applies  her  smelling-bottle,  while  the 
victim  of  \\\Qfaux  pas  lies  fainting  by  her- 
Passing 


may  be  thrown.  And  after  a  while,  the 
gentlemen  who,  having  been  guilty  of  fraud- 1 
ulent  bankruptcy,  or  forgery,  or  of  bowie- 1 
knifing  a  newspaper  editor,  have  run  the  | 
country,  and  wandered  into  Texas  or  some 
other  frontier  district,  declare  themselves 
patriots,  horribly  oppressed  and  ill-treated, 
and  implore  assistance  to  enable  them  to  ! 
keep  the  land  they  have  unlawfully  usurped,  j 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Nathan  finally  shows  that 
it  is  no  abstract  love  of  humanity,  no  philo¬ 
sophical  desire  that  the  most  fruitful  terri¬ 
tory  should  be  peopled  by  the  most  industri¬ 
ous  races,  that  had  induced  him  to  pilch  his 
tent  in  Louisiana,  and  bully  the  poor- 
spirited  Spaniards  and  Creoles.  When  the 
province  is  made  over  to  the  United  States, 
whose  authorities  take  possession  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  regular  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  lands,  he  levants  into  Texas,  to  seek  a 
country  where  there  are  no  sherifts  and  no 
laws.  We  can  easily  understand  such 
characters  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  a 
sheriff,  or,  at  least,  of  his  delegate.  ‘  Who 
would  have  to  do  with  the  law?’  says  Na¬ 
than’s  son.  ‘  Better  to  cope  with  Spanish 
musketeers  than  with  the  law.’  And  there¬ 
fore  Nathan,  a  good  type  of  his  class,  hav¬ 
ing  done  what  he  could  towards  wresting 


farriery 

important  item  in  indifferent  husbandry. 

‘  For  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ; 
for  the  want  of  a  shoe,  the  rider  was  tost 
and  how  this  is  to  be  prevented  is  shown  in 
his  book,  which  all  good  men,  married  or 
bachelors,  who  love  sound  horse-flesh, 
should  purchase. 

The  author,  after  serving  his  country  in 
the  Life  Guards,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  hymen.  Such  is  the  fortune  of 
war,  from  which  neither  Mars  nor  Majors 
are  exempt.  His  occupation  was  not  how¬ 
ever  gone,  when,  like  Othello,  he  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  plumed  troops :  buried  in  happy  re¬ 
tirement,  near  the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  he 
retained  his  love  for  neighing  steeds,  as 
Virgil’s  cavalry  officers  when  ghosts  in 
Elysium  kejit  up  their  stable-duty — 

‘  Cinae  cura  nitentes 

Pascere  equos,  eadein  sequitur  tellure  repostos.’ 

Here  our  Miles  emeritus,  possessing  a  good 
stud  of  his  own,  and  enjoying  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  equestrian  friends,  never 
wanted  four-footed  subjects  to  practice  on  : 
not  content  with  theory,  he  did  not  mould 
his  sabre  into  a  ploughshare  or  metaphor, 
but  forged  it  into  horseshoes  himself,  after 
the  fashion  of  Mr.  Borrow  on  the  great 
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Northern  road,  or  Portia’s  Neapolitan 
prince,  who  could  ‘  not  only  talk  of  his 
horse,  but  shoe  him  himself;’  and  his  high¬ 
ness  did  well,  for  actual  experiment  alone 
conduces  to  sound  conclusion  and  safe  cal- 
ceolation,  which  latter,  like  cookery  in  the 
diplomat,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
liippiatrist — Heaven  save  the  mark — as 
the  fe.rrier^  the  iron  working  farrier  of  yore, 
is  called  in  new-fangled  nomenclature.  In 
vain  may  professors  forge  ponderous  phrase¬ 
ology,  eupodology,  liippopathology,  &.c.  &.c. 
until  ostlers  speak  Greek;  to  make  horse¬ 
shoes  of  iron  is  the  sum  of  the  modern 
veterinary  craft;  all  the  rest  is  leather  and 
prunella.  The  shoe  is  their  difficulty  and 
the  horse’s  weal  or  woe.  The  ancients 
never  nailed  to  the  feet  of  animals  those 
coverings  which  they  well  knew  the  use  of 
as  occasional  protections  ;  and,  we  believe, 
fixtures  made  of  unyielding  metal  were  first 
fastened  to  the  expanding  hoof  of  English 
liorses  by  William  the  Conqueror,  whose 
death,  a  manifest  judgment,  was  caused  by 
the  stumble  of  his  foot-wounded  steed. 
The  name  Dc  Ftrrers  was  assumed  by  his 
master  of  horseshoes,  whose  noble  descend¬ 
ant,  free  from  the  false  shame  of  llippia- 
trists,  still  proudly  charges  his  supporter 
with  a  horseshoe-argent,  the  canting  badge 
of  this  chivalresque  ancestor. 

Mr.  Miles,  rightly  considering  the  foot 
to  be  the  important  organ  of  a  quadruped 
destined  to  go,  and  the  shoe  the  thing 
which  either  makes  or  mars  the  foot,  has 
limited  his  investigations  (for  the  present 
only,  we  trust)  to  these  two  prominent 
points,  which  he  has  completely  mastered, 
and  is  indeed  a  Flavius  Vegetius  Ucnntus — 
for  so  was  named  the  Roman  soldier  and 
gentleman  who,  some  1500  years  ago,  wrote 
the  first  amateur  treatise  on  veterinary  art. 
Our  author  combines  a  clear  head  with  a 
kind  heart  and  a  vein  of  (juiet  humor;  lie 
handles  with  equal  dexterity  hammer  and 
scalpel,  pen  and  pencil,  paint-brush  and  en¬ 
graver’s  tools:  working  and  writing  with 
a  firm  hand,  his  language  is  so  plain  that 
those  even  who  ride,  may  read  and  under¬ 
stand.  As  there  is  no  charlatanerie  in  his 
system,  there  is  no  technical  jargon  in  his 
explanations:  nav,  he  publishes  so  purely 
for  the  ‘  information  of  the  uninformed,’ 
that  his  treatise  may  be  safely  laid  on  any 
dragoon  me.ss-table.  Although  scarlet  is 
not  our  color,  yet  pleasant  is  a  gentle  can¬ 
ter  on  breezy  elastic  downs,  and  salutary 
the  constitutional  jog  in  shady  lanes,  where 
goosequill  and  Albemarle-street  are  forgot¬ 


ten,  and  we  owe  to  the  horrors  of  a  sudden 
stumble  the  comfort  of  ‘  Miles  on  the 
Horse’s  Foot.’ 

This  portion  of  the  quadruped,  because 
it  outwardly  seems  to  be  one  solid  block, 
thicker  than  a  tandem-driver’s  head,  and 
made,  therefore,  to  be  battered  without 
mercy  on  roads  as  hard,  contains  a  mechan¬ 
ism  inside  that  is  no  less  exquisite  than 
those  mainsprings  of  grace  which  are  en¬ 
closed  in  the  Cinderella  slipper  of  Taglioni. 

The  horny  case  is  lined  with  thin  plates, 
that  are  at  once  elastic  and  devoid  of  sen¬ 
sation  ;  thus  concussion  is  broken,  and 
blows  arc  not  felt.  By  this  admirable  com¬ 
bination  of  solidity  and  elasticity,  the  giv¬ 
en  and  most  difficult  mechanical  problem, 
to  wit,  the  moving  a  heavy  body  with  great 
velocity,  is  solved.  The  exterior  defensive 
casing  is  called  the  ‘  crusV  in  England,  and 
the  ^  wall'  in  France,  where  men  are  un¬ 
rivalled  in  making  phrases,  fortifications, 
and  puffs.  This  crust  is  thickest  at  the 
fronts  of  the  fore-feet,  where  the  first  and 
greatest  shocks  are  received  ;  and  is  thin- 
nest — for  nature  does  nothing  in  vam^ — at 
the  heels,  where  expansion,  not  resistance, 
is  re<iuired.  The  ground-surface  of  the 
foot  is  composed  of  the  sensitive  sole,  which 
is  endued  with  a  power  of  descent  and  as¬ 
cent,  according  to  the  pressure  on  it  from 
above,  and  of  the  frog^  a  spongy  but  less 
finely  organized  substance,  which  swells  at 
the  back  part;  bulby  and  well  defined  in 
the  unshod  colt,  ‘it  is  converted,’  says  Mr. 
Miles,  ‘  by  the  mischievous  interference  of 
art — I.  c.,  repeated  bad  shoeing — into  a 
mere  apology  for  a  frog.’  He  descants  on 
the  varieties  with  the  gusto  of  a  French 
epicure.  The  subject  is  important:  how 
indeed  can  a  horse  be  expected  to  jump  if 
his  frog  be  inactive?  This  obvious  reflec¬ 
tion  induced  Mr.  Coleman  of  the  ‘  College’ 
to  devise  a  ‘  patent  artificial  frog,’  and  a 
‘  patent  grasshopper  shoe,’  with  which  hunt¬ 
ers  were  to  clear  six-barred  gates ;  but  both 
inventions  unfortunately  broke  down,  amid 
grins  broader  than  those  provoked  by  the 
professor’s  rhyming  namesake. 

The  exact  use  of  the  frog,  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  among  professional  authors,  is  left  .so  by 
our  amateur :  who  shall  decide  when  horse- 
doctors  disagree?  All,  however,  are  of  ac¬ 
cord  that  its  functions  are  most  important, 
although  none  can  tell  what  they  are.  The 
name  frog  is  a  corruption  from  /’rMs/t — i.  e. 
ihefoiirchc  (furca)  of  the  French,  for  which 
the  German  equiv.nlent  is  gabel,  not  frosh, 
their  bona  fide  frog;  the  ancient  term 
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;f£it5wv  had  also  reference  to  the  fork-like  of  risk  from  accident  or  ignorance.  A  four- 
form  of  the  swallow’s  tail ;  our  unmeaning  footed  beast  that  has  not  one  leg  to  stand 
frog,  and  its  disease,  the  running  thrush  upon  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  breaking 
(frush),  when  translated  \\\\.o  grenouille^  of  the  tenth  commandment, 
and  merle  courante,  occasion  doubtful  mirth 

to  the  parfait  marechal  of  France.  ‘  There  is,  how*ever,’  says  our  author,  ‘per- 

Be  the  names  and  uses  of  the  frog  what  haps  no  word  in  the  English  language  which 
they  may,  the  horny  wall  of  the  hoof  pro-  1*^  signification  implies  so  much  and  in 

tects  three  bones  in  its  interior-the  cotrin,  [P  means  so  little,  as  the  epiMiet 

,  ,  .  ,  r  -1  “sound”  when  applied  to  horses  feet.  The 

coronet,  and  navicular :  the  former  is  let  exiended  to  the  meaning  of 

down  to  the  point  of  the  hoof,  and  repre-  uonls  in  horse-dealing  transactions  has  shorn 
sents  the  first  bone  of  the  great  toe  of  the  hu-  it  of  every  attribute  which  gave  it  value,  until 
man  foot;  more  correctly  speaking,  the  it  conveys  no  other  guarantee  than  this,  that 
whole  foot  of  the  horse  is  one  toe  ;  the  ac-  the  horse  is  not  palpably  lame  in  one  foot  o.ily : 
tion  will  be  understood  by  comparing  it  to  if  he  chance  to  be  lame  in  both  fore-feet, 
thatoflhe  fore-finger  of  onr  hand,  the  knee  ".'e  pam  of  allowing  l  ie  weight  to  rest  upon 

doing  the  functions  of  the  wrist;  anaildriv-  possible  from  one  to  the  oilier,  and  not  only 
en  into  this  coinn  renders  a  horse  dead  lame,  gave  him  from  condemnation,  but  most  proba- 
Nature  has  placed  the  second  bone,  the  cor-  bly  gain  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  a 
onet,  on  the  top  of  this  coffin,  as  is  done  at  quick  stepper.’ — p.  42. 


august  funerals.  The  third  bone,  the  navi¬ 
cular,  is  placed  midw'ay  behind  the  two  oth- 


Beware,  nevertheless,  of  hinting,  however 


ers;  although  very  small,  ‘being  only  delicately,  that  a  gentleman’s  horse’s  feet 
inches  long  in  a  horse  of  16  hands  high,’  are  unsound,  since  the  indignation  of  the 
it  often  bears  his  whole  weight,  and  from  i  owner  is  almost  as  sure  to  be  aroused  thereby 
doing  all  the  hard  work  is  the  ‘  navie  ’  of  as  if  you  suspected  his  wife;  yet,  although 
the  locomotive  concern  ;  it  rests  on  a  cush- j  the  fact  need  not  -  be  mentioned,  whenever 
ion  that  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  i  there  is  inflammation  in  the  foot,  no  horse 
frog,  and  which  is  softer  than  those  eider-  will  stand  on  it ;  and  *  pointing*  in  all  itsva- 
down  pillows  on  which  Cornish  miners  rieties,  is  a  sure  indication  of  an  attempt  to 
dream  of  the  reduction  of  duties  on  feathers;  relieve  the  navicular  joint,  and  to  shift  the 
a  tendon  passes  under  the  navicular,  whose  seat  of  pain.  It  is  not  a  ‘trick,’  as  the 
pulley  action  is  facilitated  by  the  secretion  dealer  will  say  ;  for  a  horse  is  too  sensible  a 
of  a  natural  grease.  The  slightest  injury  beast  to  inconvenience  his  whole  frame — he 
causes  inflammation;  and  ‘a  speck  in  the  j  never  plays  any  tricks  on  him.self,  not  even 
bone  no  larger  than  a  pin’s  head  produces  i  a  frolicsome  bit  of  ‘  bishoping’  or  exhila- 
a  lameness  that  defies  human  art.’  Nep- 1  rating  ‘  figging.’ 


tune  therefore,  veterinarily  speaking,  was 
right,  when  in  creating  the  horse  marine. 


The  progress  of  disease  in  the  foot  is  al¬ 
most  imperceptible,  and  the  development  of 


he  substituted  a  tail  for  the  hind  legs,  by  lameness  gradual;  the  spur  of  a  brutal  rider 
which  a  pair  of  these  ticklish  naviculars  and  the  natural  courage  of  a  generous  ani- 
w'ere  avoided.  mal  will  cause  much  pain  to  be  borne  wiih- 

Julius  Cmsar,  if  Pliny  and  Suetonius  out  flinching,  but  endurance  has  its  limits : 
write  truth,  rejoiced  in  a  steed  who  had  hu-  first  the  step  is  shortened,  then  the  ground 
man  fore-feet,  which  probably  were  booted  is  struck  less  forcibly — yet  yield  at  last 
like  his  grooms.  .Another  Augustan  horse- j  he  must  in  the  unequal  struggle  of  Na- 
fancier  buskined  the  feet  of  his  favorite  ture  against  iron  ;  and  after  sinking  his  head 
nag  w  ith  plates  of  silver  ;  while  Poppea,  the  and  neck  to  remove  their  weight  from  the 
extravagant  wife  of  Nero,  used  gold  for  her  feet,  down  he  comes,  decidedly  lame,  to  the 
mules.  Caligula  made  a  consul  of  his  horse  surprise  of  his  master,  who,  from  never  sus- 
— a  job,  beyond  doubt,  since  modern  author-  pecting  the  growing  evil,  overlooks  the  real 
ities  find  asses  to  answer  equally  for  such  cause,  and  attributes  the  casualty  to  some 
onerous  employment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  recent  accident ;  ‘  My  stupid  groom,’  &,c. 
classical  farriery,  when  the  agricultural  mind  Mr.  Miles  considers  warranties,  certificates, 
was  instructed  in  hexameters,  is  a  trifle  too  &.C.,  to  be  excellent  papers  wherewith  to 
poetical  for  practical  men  of  this  prosaic  age  light  cigars  ;  his  earnest  advice  to  a  gentle- 
ofiron;  and  an  ordinary  quadruped  natural-  man  who  has  just  bought  a  horse  is,  to  set 
ly  requires  double  attention,  since  the  great-  perseveringly  to  work  by  good  shoeing,  a 
erthe  number  of  feet,  the  greater  the  chances  loose  box,  and  plenty  of  exercise,  to  endeav- 
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or  to  maAre  him  sound;  and  those  who  fol-  good  master  ought  to  be  able  to  direct  what 
low  his  suggestions  will  at  least  have  the  should  be  done,  and  to  know  if  it  be  well 
best  chance  of  attaining  this  consummation  done, which  he  never  will  accomplish  with- 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  out  some  inkling  of  farriery.  The  ‘  far- 

In  shoeing  a  horse  properly,  which  re-  spread  prejudice  of  opening  out  the  heels, 
quires  two  good  hours,  and  is  very  seldom  and  carving  the  frog  into  shape  at  every 
done,  three  points  require  consideration :  shoeing,’  horrifies  our  kind  author,  who 
the  previous  preparation  of  the  feet,  the  form  never  would  allow  the  knife  to  approach  it ; 
of  the  shoe,  and  the  manner  of  fastening  it  for  what  is  sport  to  the  farrier  is  death  to 
on.  As  a  general  rule,  a  horse  should  never  the  frog.  This  elastic  organ,  when  bared 
be  shod  in  his  own  stable,  but  always  taken  of  its  thin  covering  texture,  cannot  stand 
to  the  forge,  where,  if  the  shoe  does  not  fit,  the  dry  hard  road,  but  shrivels  up  and 
it  can  be  altered,  which  cannot  be  done  at  cracks,  while  the  edges  wear  into  exfolia- 
home,  where  the  foot  must  be  fitted  to  the  tions  called  ‘  rags,’  which  a  tidy  smith  cuts 
shoe.  Many  foolish  farriers  put  the  foot  in  away  because  unsightly.  Their  separation 
order,  as  they  call  it,  by  rounding  it,  which  should  be  left  to  nature,  for  the  frog  casts 
they  fancy  looks  pretty.  This  they  effect  off  these  worn-out  teguments  as  a  snake 
by  cutting  away  the  hoof  of  young  colts,  and  does  his  old  skin,  or  a  child  his  first  tooth, 
pinching  their  feet  like  those  of  Chinese  la*  when  a  new  one  formed  behind  is  ready  to 
dies,  until  they  can  scarely  walk.  Where  take  its  place. 

nature  perseveres  in  one  form,  man,  wheth-  The  form  of  the  shoe  is  a  question  of 
er  making  shoes  of  iron  or  satin,  cannot  great  consequence  to  the  horse,  and  of  not 
easily  amend  the  shape.  If  the  horse’s  foot  less  difference  of  opinion  among  men:  it 
be  fettered,  its  expansion  is  circumscribed,  has  perplexed  the  mind  veterinarian  from 
by  which  elasticity  is  lost  and  unsoundness  Solleysel,  the  father  of  the  art,  down  to  the 
originated.  The  first  step  before  putting  on  ‘  College;’  nor  can  any  general  rule  be  laid 
a  new  shoe  is  the  taking  off  the  old  one;  down,  or  any  standard  pattern  given,  since 
the  nails  must  be  gently  drawn  out,  which  every  horse  has  his  own  particular  foot,  just 
requires  as  much  tact  as  in  managing  those  as  every  farrier  has  his  own  pet  conundrum, 
of  the  foot  human;  all  wrenching  off,  all  A  wise  smith  will  be  governed  by  the  cir- 
dragging  them  violently  through  the  crust,  cumstances  of  every  individual  case,  and 
distresses  the  patient,  who  struggles  to  get  will  endeavor  to  make  his  artificial  protec- 
free  as  a  man  does  from  a  rough  chiropodist,  lion  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
Forcible  extraction  injures  the  laminae  of  model  set  before  him  by  nature — that  guide 
the  hoof,  which,  if  once  separated,  never  re-  who  never  leads  astray.  The  varieties  of 
unite,  but  form  ‘  shaky  places,’  at  which  horseshoes  in  the  ‘  books,’  the  ‘  panton,’  the 
good  farriers  quake.  The  shoe  once  off,  ‘  expanding,’  the  ‘  paratrite,’  &.C.,  exceed 
the  edges  of  the  hoof  are  to  be  rasped,  and  those  in  the  shops  of  Hoby  and  Melnotte. 
the  sole  pared  out,  as  a  thick  one  impedes !  Mr.  Miles  has  carefully  considered  the 
the  descent  of  the  coffin  bone.  An  opera-  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  being  a  thor- 
tor  errs  oflencr  by  removing  too  little  than  ough  master  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse’s 
too  much — the  frog  excepted,  although  from  foot,  has  produced,  by  a  judicious  selection 
its  being  cut  as  easily  as  Gruyere  cheese,  of  the  best  points  of  each,  coupled  with  his 
and  its  then  looking  so  smooth  and  clean,  own  original  invention,  a  result  which 
‘  it  requires  more  philosophy  than  falls  to  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  shoes, 
the  share  of  most  smiths  to  resist  the  temp-  however,  will  be  better  understood  by  one 
tation  to  slice  away.’  Mr.  Miles,  after  de-  glance  at  his  engraved  specimens  than  by 
fining  country  farrier  experience  to  be  an  pages  of  letter-press ;  suffice  it  therefore  to 
‘  untiring  perseverance  for  years  in  one  un-  say  that  the  prevalent  notion,  that  shoes 
varied  plan,’  and  that  generally  a  mistaken  cannot  be  too  light,  is  an  error.  Horses, 
one,  observes  that  when  gentlemen  are  con-  except  at  Astley’s,  are  not  required  to 
tented  to  remain  without  knowledge,  smiths  dance;  and  an  ounce  more  or  less,  which 
who  shoe  by  rote  may  be  excused — for,  after  makes  too  little  difference  in  weight  either 
all,  they  neither  wear  the  shoes  nor  ride  the  to  strain  or  weary  the  back  sinews,  prevents 
horse.  The  wonder  is  truly  that  the  owner,  a  shoe  bending,  and  affords  greater  protec- 
however  learned  and  dainty  as  regards  his  tion  to  the  sole  and  frog.  The  shoes  should 
own  calceolation,  on  which  the  comfort  of  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  with  a 
walking  depends,  remains  indifferent  to  that  flat  ground  surface,  as  those  with  high  heels, 
of  the  animal  by  which  he  is  carried.  A  which  asinine  smiths  make  in  imitation  of 
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their  own,  are  dangerously  absurd.  The  ing  to  ascertain  with  how  few  this  could  be 
toe.  which  ought  to  be  raised,  is  thus  low-  etfected,  began  with  seven  for  the  fore-feet 


ered,  and  nature’s  ])lan  reversed,  who  el¬ 
evates  the  point  in  order  to  avoid  obstruc¬ 
tions.  The  web  should  be  wide,  and  of 
the  same  width  throughout,  instead  of  being 
pinched  in  because  the  v'^ulcan  operator 
‘  likes  to  see  the  shoe  well  set  off  at  the 
heels.’  This  is  both  unphilosophical  and 
detrimental ;  it  deceives  the  eye  of  man  and 
injures  the  foot  of  the  horse.  ‘  The  outer 
edge  of  the  foot  rests  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  shoe,  and  the  remaining  width  of  the 
web  projects  beyond  the  hoof ;’  so  that  a 
master  who  thinks  his  horse  has  a  good 
open  foot,  only  has  to  be  proud  of  a  bad 
open  shoe,  which  both  conceals  deformities 
underneath  and  ‘  invites  with  open  arms  a 
bad  road  to  come  and  do  its  worst.’  The 
heels  are  made  bare  just  where  the  navicu¬ 
lar  joint  is  the  most  exposed;  and  if  that  be 
inflamed,  what  must  the  agony  be  when  the 
unprotected  foot  treads  on  a  sharp  flint? 
The  horse  ‘falls  suddenly  lame,’  or  ‘  drops 
as  if  he  had  been  shot,’ — ‘  phrases  in  much 
too  common  use  to  retpiire  explanation;’ 
and  small  is  the  pity  which  the  suffering 
animal  meets  with  from  man;  who  having 
first  destroyed  the  use  of  his  victim’s  feet, 
abuses  him  because  he  cannot  go;  and  im¬ 
putes  ‘grogginess’  to  him  as  a  crime,  as  if 
he  were  in  liquor  like  a  groom,  and  not  in 
agony. 

The  errors  of  a  vicious  shoe,  and  the 
merits  of  a  good  one,  are  set  forth  by  Mr 
Miles  in  several  drawings  which  he  has  lith- 
ographed  himself.  By  placing  the  two  spe¬ 
cimens  in  odious  comparison,  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  is  complete.  He  was  enabled 
to  offer  this  treat  to  the  public  by  having 
most  fortunately  purchased  a  horse  in  De¬ 
vonshire  with  four  genuine  Damnonian 
shoes,  in  which  all  possible  defects  were 
concentrated.  The  originals  are  nailed 
over  his  stable  door,  to  the  terror  of  every 
witch,  farrier,  and  old  woman  in  the  west 
of  England.  A  propos  de  bottes,  when  a 
shoe  is  properly  forged,  there  is  no  danger 
in  applying  it  so  hot  to  the  hoof  as  to  burn 
the  crust,  since  irregularities  of  the  surface 
are  thus  discovered  and  easily  removed.  In 
fixing,  or  putting  on  the  shoe,  it  should  rest 
only  on  the  horny  rim  of  the  hoof ;  it  must 
not  press  on  the  sole,  and  thus  cramp  its 
springy  operation ;  or  encumber  the  heels, 
where  the  crust  is  the  thinnest  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  expansion  the  greatest.  As  to  the  ve¬ 
ry  important  manner  of  fastening  it  on,  and 
number  of  nails  to  be  used,  Mr.  Miles,  wish- 


and  eight  for  the  hind  ones,  which  he  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  to  five  and  six.  This  limit¬ 
ed  number  has  been  found  to  answer  per¬ 
fectly,  and  our  author’s  views  were  entirely 
corroborated  by  an  intelligent  and  practical 
bagsman  whose  life  is  spent  on  horseback, 
and  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  a  dragoon 
regiment  accustomed  to  escort  the  Queen 
tal  tip-top  pace.  Thin  small  nails  arc  the 
best,  as  making  the  smallest  holes  in  the 
crust ;  they  should  be  driven  into  the  out¬ 
er  (juarter,  where  the  crust  is  the  thickest, 
and  not  forced  in  too  liigh,  but  with  the 
points  brought  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
clenched  down  broadly,  and  then  not  too 
neatly  rasped  away,  which  weakens  their 
hold.  The  heels  and  inside  quarters  are  to 
be  left  free.  The  misery  and  destruction 
entailed  on  horses  by  nailing  their  shoes  on 
both  sides  of  the  feet  are  entirely  obviated 
by  this  simple  system  of  one-sided  nailing, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  discovery  that 
does  most  honor  to  modern  farriery  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  its  adoption  is  pressed  upon  all 
owners  atid  lovers  of  the  noble  animal,  by 
Mr.  Miles,  with  arguments  that  must  carry 
conviction  to  all  who  have  heads.  This 
grand  specific  diminishes  at  once  the  con¬ 
tinual  struggle  between  the  expansion  of 
the  foot  and  the  contraction  of  the  iron. 
Thus  fitted  on,  the  shoe  becomes  a  real 
comfort  and  protection  to  the  wearer,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  torment  and  incumbrance, 
and  the  foot  is  left  nearly  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture.  From  the  ease  which  this  gives  the  an- 
irnal,  one-sided  nailing  will  often  cure  the 
habit  of  ‘  cutting,’  or  of  spoiling  his  silk 
stockings,  as  old  Solleysel  terms  this  uncom¬ 
fortable  trick. 

It  is  also  the  surest  method  of  preventing 
corns,  which  are  the  curse  of  the  stable, 
and,  if  Mr.  Eisenberg’s  testimonials  be  not 
mere  puffs,  of  the  house  of  lords.  These 
corns,  white  in  the  feet  of  noblemen,  are, 
it  may  be  remarked,  red  in  those  of  horses, 
being  the  result  of  lacerated  inflamed  blood¬ 
vessels;  for  what  is  called  a  ‘corn,’  being 
in  fact  a  bruise,  is  produced  by  pressure 
from  the  heels  of  the  coffin-bone,  which  it¬ 
self  suffers  from  loss  of  expansive  power  in 
the  hoof,  since  Nature,  who  abhors  sine¬ 
cures  worse  than  Joseph  Hume,  never  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  measure  of  effective  repa¬ 
ration  to  structures  which  are  not  employed, 
that  she  does  to  those  constantly  occupied 
in  their  allotted  tasks. 

The  corn  in  the  horse  as  well  as  his  mas- 
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ter  arises  from  tight  shoes,  and  the  crying 
evil  is  best  remedied  by  taking  them  off, 
and  letting  the  patient  stand  all  day  on  wet 
sawdust  in  a  loose  box  ;  this  answers  every 
purpose  of  turning  him  out  to  grass,  with¬ 
out  any  exposure  to  colds,  accidents,  or  the 
organic  injuries  which  arise  from  over-dis- 
tention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Under 
all  circumstances,  the  shoes  should  be  re¬ 
moved  every  two  or  three  w’eeks,  according 
to  the  work  done  on  them  ;  when  the  heads 
of  the  nails  are  worn  away  the  shoe  gets  in¬ 
secure,  and  will  rattle  whenever  a  screw  is 
loose  :  quiet  is  the  test  of  efficient  machine¬ 
ry  in  nations  us  well  as  in  individuals, 
whatever  Messieurs  Polk  and  Thiers  may 
predicate  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Miles  condemns  the  mode  in  which 
the  plates  or  shoes  of  racers  are  fastened  on, 
in  which  eight  and  nine  nails  arc  freipient- 
ly  used  for  fear  of  “  casting.  ”  No  foot,  hu¬ 
man  or  equine,  can  expand  in  a  tight  shoe; 
and  the  horse  declines,  and  very  properly, 
throwing  his  whole  weight  with  all  his  heart 
into  his  feet.  The  Derby  course  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length;  to  accomplish  which 
requires  330  good  race-strides,  of  *24  feet 
each;  the  loss  of  one  inch  on  each  stride 
gives  9  yards  and  f3  inches: 

'  But  suppose  the  loss  to  be  4  inches  upon 
each  stride,  which  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be, 
then  it  w’ould  amount  to  136  yards  2  feet,  or  13 
lengths  ;  which  is  fully  enough  to  raise  a  cry 
or“  foul  play,”  “  the  horse  is  amiss,”  &c.  Now, 
no  jockey  in  the  world,  however  frequently  he 
may  have  ridden  a  horse,  can  so  exactly 
measure  his  stride  as  to  be  enabled  to  detecta 
deficiency  of  one  72nd  part  of  it,  w’hich  4  inches 
would  be,  much  less  could  he  detect  the 288th 
part,  which  1  inch  would  be:  so  that  he  never 
could  make  himself  acquainted  wdth  the  real 
cause  of  so  signal  and  unexpected  a  defeat, 
and  the  whole  matter  would  remain  involved 
in  mystery,  casting  suspicion  and  distrust  on 
all  around.’ — p.  35. 

Unfortunately,  the  high-mettled  racer,  who 
wears  the  shoe  and  knows  where  it  pinches, 
has  not  the  gift  of  speech  like  Dean  Swift’s 
Ilouynims.  The  horse  has  this  deficiency 
in  common  with  the  baby,  whence  farriers 
find  their  cavalry  quite  as  difficult  to  man¬ 
age  as  physicians  do  their  infantry,  who 
cannot  explain  symptoms. 

The  falling  off  of  speed  which  is  often 
observed  between  a  horse’s  ‘  last  gallop  ’ 
and  the  race,  may  be  accounted  for  by  his 
having  taken  his  gallop  in  his  old  shoes,  to 
which  the  feet  were  accustomed,  while  the 
race  was  run  in  imc  ones,  firmly  nailed  on 


from  head  to  heel,  effectually  ‘  making  liim 
quite  safe,’  by  putting  it  out  of  the  range 
of  possibility  that  he  should  ever  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  ‘  gel  into  his  best  pace.’  Mr. 
Miles  recommends  three-quarter  plates, 
which  should  be  fastened  on  by  no  more 
than  six  nails,  and  these  placed  only  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  heel  and  the  inner  toe. 
This  is  well  worth  Lord  George  Benlinck’s 
consideration,  whenever,  his  present  race 
being  over,  the  kind  stars  permit  him  to 
exchange  the  corrupt  atmosphere,  tricks, 
and  politics  of  St.  Stephen’s  for  the  fresh- 
aired  downs  of  Newmarket,  where,  says  Mr. 
Bracy  Clarke,  in  his  luminous  Podoplhora, 

‘  wealth,  learning  often,  and  horses,  do  go 
hand-in-hand.’  Note  also  this  wrinkle  for 
fox-hunters : — never,  when  the  season  is 
over,  let  the  horses’  feet  remain  cramped  up 
in  short  hunting-shoes,  but  relieve  them  by 
longer  ones,  just  as  the  rider  exchanges  liis 
top-boots  for  slippers:  an  easy  shoe — bles¬ 
sings  on  the  man  who  invented  it — com¬ 
forts  a  groggy,  overhunted  horse  as  much 
as  it  does  a  gouty,  overhaunched  mayor. 

Mr.  Miles,  duly  estimating  the  advan- 
taf^es  of  freedom  of  motion,  had  long  con- 
verted  his  stable-stalls  into  bo.xes,  from  a 
dislike  to  seeing  his  hobby-horses  treated 
worse  than  wild  beasts,  who  at  least  are 
allow'ed  to  traverse  their  den.  Loose  boxes 
are  too  generally  left  untenanted  because 
no  horse  happens  to  be  an  invalid  ;  yet  they 
are  more  useful  to  sound  animals  than  even 
to  sick  ones,  since  prevention  of  disease  is 
better  than  its  cure.  The  poor  beast,  crib¬ 
bed,  cabined,  and  confined,  chained  to  his 
rack,  and  tortured  by  being  unable  to 
change  position,  is  put  for  hours  to  the 
stocks,  and  condemned  to  the  hard  labor  of 
having  nothing  to  do — which  destroys  dan¬ 
dies  and  bankrupt  commissioners.  The 
prisoner  suffers  more  from  long  standing 
still  than  from  any  trotting  on  the  hardest 
road — it  is  the  rest,  not  the  work,  that  kills ; 
and  still  more,  when  the  pavement  of  the 
stall  is  uphill,  which,  as  his  legs  are  of  eiiual 
length,  and  not  like  a  carneleopard’s,  is  at 
once  painful  and  injurious ;  he  meets  the 
difficulty  by  standing  on  his  hind  toes  in 
order  to  equalize  the  weight,  and  thereby 
strains  his  tendons  and  gets  ‘  perched.’ 
The  floor  should  be  perfectly  level  and 
paved  with  granite  slabs,  w’hich  should 
drain  themselves  by  having  herring-bone 
gutters  cut  in  them,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal 
to  the  eyes  of  horses  than  the  ammonia  so 
usually  generated  under  them.  A  box  so 
arranged  is  not  merely  a  luxury  to  a  horse 
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and  mare,  but  as  absolute  a  necessary  as  sons,  her  handmaids,  vary  the  latter  by  a 
one  at  the  Ilaymarket  is  to  a  lord  and  lady,  constant  change  in  the  bill  of  fare.  Her 
Nature  is  ever  our  surest  guide.  The  ani-  primitive  sauces  are  air  and  exercise,  and 
mal  when  grazing  in  a  field  never  is  (|uiet  her  best  condiment,  however  shocking  to 
a  second ;  frog  and  sole  are  always  on  the  the  nerves  of  Monsieur  Ude,  is  mud ;  more 
move,  and  therefore  in  good  condition,  be-  pecks  of  real  dirt  are  eaten  by  quadrupeds 
cause  they  regularly  perform  their  func-  who  graze  in  the  fields,  than  are  of  moral 
tions  ;  the  cushion  of  the  navicular  is  never  dirt  by  your  biped  parasites  who  make  love 
there  absorbed  as  it  is  in  an  idle  stall.  If  to  my  lord’s  eyebrow  and  soup-tureen, 
the  brains  of  learned  men  are  liable  to  be  Provide,  therefore,  your  nice  nags  with  their 
dried  up  under  similar  circumstances  of  cruet  and  salt-cellar,  by  placing  in  each 
otium  aim  pinguitudine,  the  soles  of  irra-  manger  a  large  lump  of  rock-salt  and  chalk, 
lional  creatures  necessarily  must  fare  worse;  to  which,  when  troubled  with  indigestion 
turn  the  same  animals  into  loose  boxes,  and  or  acidity,  they  will  as  surely  resort  as  the 
the  slightest  tap  on  the  corn-bin  will  occa-  most  practised  London  diners-out  do  to 
sion  at  least  fifty  wholesome  e.xpansions  of  their  glaiibers  and  potash;  nor  will  they 
every  sensitive  organ.  often  require  any  other  physic.  If  a  bucket 

Mr.  Miles  gives  working  plans  of  the  of  water  be  placed  always  in  their  reach, 
simple  contrivance  by  which  he  converted  a  they  will  sip  often,  but  never  swill  them- 
four-stalled  stable  into  one  of  three  boxes,  selves  out  to  distention,-  which  they  other- 
This  suppression  of  supernumerary  stalls  wise  are  “obligated  to  do”  (like  their 
was  effected  by  shifting  the  divisions.  A  valet)  whenever  liquor  comes  in  their  way, 
tripartite  arrangement  is  far  preferable  to  in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  like  the  camels, 
solitary  confinement,  for  horses  are  curious,  who  reason  on  the  uncertainty  of  another 
social  animals;  they  love  their  neighbors,  supply. 

and  like  to  see  what  they  are  at,  as  much  as  Boxes,  however  beneficial  to  horses,  are 
county, families  do,  whose  pew's  adjoin  in  unpopular  with  prejudiced  grooms,  who 
their  parish  church.  The  best  partition  is  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  improvements 
brick  noggin,  which  should  be  cased  with  which  do  not  originate  with  themselves; 
boarding,  and  surmounted  with  iron  rails;  and  although  in  truth  few'  classes  are  more 
the  separation  should  be  carried  highest  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  and  ologies  of 
near  the  manger,  in  order  to  prevent  the  the  horse  than  stable  folk,  yet,  in  common 
company  from  watching  each  other  at  with  all  who  handle  ribbons  or  horse-flesh, 
meals — a  thing  which  is  not  only  unman-  they  have  jockied  themselves  into  the  credit 
nerly,  but  injurious  to  health.  Each  hopes  of  being  the  knowing  ones  par  excellence; 
to  get  some  of  his  neighbor’s  prog,  and  accordingly  such  servants,  especially  if  old 
is  also  afraid  of  his  neighbor  getting  some  ones  and  treasures,  generally  rule  and 
of  his ;  insomuch  that  the  best-bred  horse,  teach  their  masters,  for  gentlemen  pique 
even  when  next  to  a  pretty  filly,  invariably  themselves  vastly  on  connoisseurship  of  pic- 
bolts  his  feed — ^just  as  a  Yankee  senator  lures  and  horses,  and  are  shy  of  asking 
does  at  a  boarding-house  table  d’hote,  questions  which  imply  ignorance.  The 
although  Fanny  Butler  sits  at  his  side,  whole  genus  groom  has  an  antipathy  to  any 
Dyspepsia  is  the  sure  result  of  this  imper-  changes  which  give  them  more  work ;  they 
feet  mastication.  particularly  dislike,  w  hen  they  have  ‘  clean- 

One  word  only  on  diet.  The  groom  will  ed  ’  their  charges,  to  see  them  lie  down, 
persist  in  treating  his  horse  like  a  Chris-  ‘untidy’  and  ‘dirty’  themselves  again; 
tian,  which,  in  his  theology,  consists  in  giv-  they  sneer  at  what  they  call  ‘  finding  mares¬ 
ing  him  as  much  too  many  feeds  as  he  does  nests  ;’  and  pretend  that  horses  eat  their 
to  himself;  but  shoes  are  not  more  surely  beds,  as  the  pious  yEneas  and  his  friends 
forged  on  anvils  than  diseases  are  in  the  did  their  tables.  But  Mr.  Miles  has  in- 
slomach  both  of  beasts  and  men  who  make  vented  a  remedial  muzzle  for  these  gross 
themselves  like  them.  Nature  contrives  to  feeders,  of  which  he  gives  us  an  engraving, 
sustain  health  and  vigor  on  a  precarious.  Boxes  again  are  ruinous  to  the  veterinary 
stinted  supply,  since  it  is  not  what  is  eaten  surgeon,  who  fees  grooms,  since  they  do 
but  what  is  digested  that  nourishes.  Her  j  away  with  the  great  cause  of  profitable 
system  should  be  imitated  in  quantity  and  grogginess.  These  gentry  are  jealous  of 
quality  ;  she  regulates  the  former  according  *  amateur  farriery,  and  abhor  any  revelations 
to  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  amount  of  to  the  uninitiated  of  family  secrets  in  plain 
work  required  to  be  done,  and  bids  the  sea-  intelligible  English.  Mr.  Miles  cannot  e.\- 
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pect  to  be  popular  in  the  west,  a  latitude 
which  imports  rather  than  exports  wise 
men ;  the  horse-doctor  shudders  lest  dis¬ 
ease,  death,  and  himself  should  beset  aside, 
by  every  man — Milite.  duce — becoming  his 
own  farrier.  So  thought  the  pupils  of 
Abernethy,  after  his  publication  to  the 
world  of  the  panacea  blue  pill :  ‘  but  take 
courage,  gentlemen,’  said  he,  ‘  not  one  of 
your  patients  will  ever  follow  my  advice.’ 
Mr.  Miles,  however,  like  the  Oriental 
hakim,  prefers  exercise  to  mercurial  treat¬ 
ment — ‘  the  best  physician  is  a  horse,  the 
best  apothecary  an  ass.’  Exercise,  com¬ 
bined  with  cleanliness,  is  meat,  drink,  and 
physic  for  horse  and  groom ;  although  the 
latter  loves  rather  to  lurk  in  the  larder,  and 
never  curries  his  own  Roman-cemented 
carcase — and  thinks,  reasoning  from  his 
own  sensations,  that  no  harm  is  done  to  a 
horse  by  not  going  out  until  his  legs  begin 
to  swell.  A  regular  daily  walking-exercise 
of  two  hours  is  the  smallest  possible  quan¬ 
tity  to  ensure  health ;  while  three  or  four 
are  much  better. 

‘  When  masters  remember  that  the  natural 
life  of  a  horse  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  tliem  die,  or  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  under  twelve  years’  old — used  up — 
with  scarcely  a  foot  to  go  upon ;  I  take  it,’ 
says  Mr.  Miles,  ‘that  they  will  be  very  apt  to 
transfer  their  synipathies  from  the  groom,  and 
his  trouble,  to  their  own  pockets  and  their 
horses’  welfare.’ — p.  41. 

Yet,  were  it  not  for  the  wise  provision  of 
nature  which  causes  legs  to  swell  after  in¬ 
action,  and  the  overlively  exuberance  of 
antics  by  which  a  fresh  horse  exhibits  his 
schoolboy  exultation  of  being  let  loose  and 
getting  out  of  the  stable — probably  even 
less  than  the  present  poor  pittance  of  exer¬ 
cise  would  be  given  by  idle  grooms  and 
timid  masters. 

The  horny  wall  of  the  horse’s  foot  is  apt 
to  get  dry  and  brittle  in  a  hot  stable,  where 
temperature  ought  to  range  from  56^  to 
60^.  Dry  straw,  coupled  with  excess  of 
heat,  produces  cracks  in  the  crust,  the  na¬ 
tural  effects  of  overbaking  ;  this  is  counter¬ 
acted  by  grease  and  moisture,  using  the  first 
first — which  is  an  axiom — in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation.  Mr.  Miles  furnishes  the 
receipt  of  an  ointment  which  he  has  found 
to  succeed  admirably.  In  hot  summer  days 
the  feet  should  be  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  and 
occasionally  plunged  into  buckets  of  cool 
W'ater;  beware,  however,  of  washing  the 
feet  too  soon  after  exercise,  as  it  checks 


perspiration  and  induces  fever;  clean  them 
when  cool,  and  rub  the  hock  and  pasterns 
dry  w  ith  the  hand — the  best  of  towels  ;  a 
stopping  also  at  night  of  fresh  cow-dung 
keeps  the  frog  moist  and  sweet. 


From  the  Dublin  UniTersity  Magazine. 

GEORGE  IIERIOT. 

Memoirs  of  George  Ileriot :  with  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Hospital ^  founded  by  him  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  an  account  of  the  He- 
riot  Foundation  Schools.  By  William 
Steven,  D.  D.  Edinburgh :  Bell  and 
Bradfute.  1845. 

The  magnificent  endowment  of  Ileriot’s 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  few 
works  of  the  kind  with  which  it  is  possible 
for  us  entirely  to  sympathize.  Pure  benev¬ 
olence  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  motive 
influencing  the  founder.  There  was  no 
base  superstition  seeking  to  propitiate  heav¬ 
en  by  posthumous  good  works — there  was 
no  lurking  revenge  against  the  natural  in¬ 
heritors  of  property,  endeavoring  to  hide  it¬ 
self  from  the  eye  of  conscience,  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  disguise  of  public  charity.  Ileriot 
was  a  man  whose  religion  seems  to  have  ex- 

o  ^ 

eluded  superstition,  it  was  the  direct  and 
honest  expression  of  a  mind  at  peace  with 
itself  and  others — it  was  the  religion  of  a 
man  of  vigorous  understanding,  and  whose 
best  mental  power  w'as  singular  good  sense. 
The  institution  which  he  planned,  and 
which  was  carried  into  effect  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  his  wishes,  was  one  for  the 
support  and  education  of  the  children  of 
men  of  the  rank  to  which  he  himself  be¬ 
longed — the  burgesses  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  great  historian 
and  poet  of  Scotland  found  other  means  of 
communicating  with  the  public,  than  in  the 
formal  narratives  which  used  to  be  called 
history  and  poetry,  till  he  more  than  all  oth¬ 
ers  recalled  the  public  mind  to  something 
more  truthful  than  the  solemn  inanities  of 
Watson  and  sons — the  embalmers  of  Philip 
the  Second,  and  poor  Mary  of  Scots.  Ab¬ 
solute  oblivion  seemed  the  lot  of  all.  Ev¬ 
ery  thing  peculiar — feature — mind — age, 
was  lost  from  view.  The  books  were  read 
by  the  young  as  a  dreary  task.  The  solemn 
and  monotonous  music — the  gradual  “  de- 
1  dine  and  fall”  of  every  sentence  had  no  un- 
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pleasing  effect  on  the  drowsy  ears  of  elderly  [  ney  at  that  time  was  not,  as  in  ours,  a  di¬ 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  there  is  some-  rect  and  exclusive  branch  of  business.  The 
thing  composing  in  the  equal  flow  of  style,  (state  of  the  laws  in  most  countries  of  Eu- 
which  gives  no  prominence  to  one  thought  j  rope,  and  the  feeling  against  the  name  of 
or  act  or  sentiment.  George  Heriot  was  usury  entertained  by  those  who  had  no  ob- 
little  likely  to  come  even  by  accident  intojjection  to  inordinate  profits  in  any  admitted 
any  of  these  India  rubber  books.  The  1  branch  of  business,  rendered  it  impossible 
tomb  had  closed  over  him  for  more  than  !  that  it  should  be  so,  and  Heriot,  who  in 
two  centuries.  The  history  of  the  House  |  process  of  time  became  goldsmith  andjew- 
of  Stuart  had  been  written  over  and  over,  j  eller  to  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland  and  his 


The  name  of  Heriot,  though  it  seemed  na- 1 
tural  that  it  should  occur,  was  never  intro-  j 
duced,  (indeed  the  private  life  of  James  ; 
himself  or  his  family  seem  scarcely  the  sub-  j 
ject  of  occasional  mention,)  when  the  si-  j 
lence  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  magi-  j 
cian,  and  Heriot  stood  forth  in  Scott’s  fairy-  { 
tales  of  truth,  as  in  life.  Who  has  forgotten  ; 
him  as  he  stands  out  in  the  fortunes  of  Ni- 
gel  ?  j 

I 

“The  stranger’s  dress  was,  though  grave, 
rather  richer  than  usual,  his  paned  hose  were 
of  black  velvet,  lined  with  purple  silk,  which 
garniture  appeared  at  the  slashes.  His  dou¬ 
blet  was  of  purple  cloth,  and  his  short  cloak  of 
black  velvet,  to  correspond  with  his  hose ;  and 
both  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  small 
silver  buttons,  richly  wrought  in  filigree.  A  ' 
triple  chain  of  gold  hung  round  his  neck;  and  j 
in  place  of  a  sword  or  dagger,  he  wore  at  his  1 
belt  an  ordinary  knife  for  the  purpose  of  the 
table,  with  a  small  silver  case,  which  aj)peared 
to  contain  writing  materials.  He  might  have 
seemed  some  secretary  or  clerk,  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  only  that  his  low,  flat, 
and  unadorned  cap,  and  his  well  blacked  shin¬ 
ing  shoes,  indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the 
city.  He  was  a  well-made  man,  about  the 
middle  size,  and  seemed  firm  in  health,  though 
advanced  in  years.  His  looks  expressed  sa¬ 
gacity  and  good  humor;  and  the  air  of  respect¬ 
ability  which  his  dress  announced  was  well 
supported  by  his  clear  eye,  ruddy  cheek,  and 
grey  hair.  He  used  the  Scottish  idiom  in  his 
first  address,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  whether  he  was  pass¬ 
ing  on  his  friend  a  sort  of  jocose  mockery,  or 
whether  it  was  his  own  native  dialect,  for  his 
discourse  had  little  provincialism.” — Fortunes 
of  Nigely  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

Heriot’s  family  were  of  respectable  rank 
and  position.  They  claimed  descent  from 
a  family  of  the  same  name  of  some  antiqui¬ 
ty  in  East  Lothian.  Agnes  Heriot,  of  the 
Lothian  family,  was  mother  to  George  Bu¬ 
chanan,  the  historian.  The  grandfather  of 
our  Heriot  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
settled  in  Edinburgh.  His  son  and  grand¬ 
son  were  goldsmiths — then  the  most  import¬ 
ant  trade  that  existed,  for  your  goldsmith 
was  the  only  banker.  The  dealing  in  mo- 


queen,  Wias  the  person  to  whom,  in  all  exi¬ 
gences — and  the  exigencies  were  of  every¬ 
day  occurrence — the  royal  pair  resorted  for 
money. 

The  trade  of  goldsmith  had,  in  Scotland, 
been  classed  with  that  of  the  “  hammer¬ 
men,”*  or  common  smiths.  When  the 
goldsmiths  were  first  practically  separated 
from  the  “  hammermen”  does  not  appear ; 
but  they  obtained  a  separate  charter  of  in¬ 
corporation  from  the  town  council  in  1581, 
and  this  charter  was  confirmed  by  James 
the  Sixth,  in  158G,  the  year  in  which  Heriot 
commenced  business. 

In  mercantile  life  especially,  good  for¬ 
tune  is  another  name  for  good  conduct; 
and  though  Dr.  Steven  records  a  popular 
story  of  Heriot’s  purchasing  in  the  ballast 
of  a  foreign  vessel  a  quantity  of  gold  dust 
at  a  nominal  price,  he  wisely  treats  it  as 
mere  fiction.  Absurd  stories  of  the  kind 
are  for  ever  told,  as  if  people  took  a  pleas¬ 
ure  in  discrediting  honest  industry.  Heriot 
married  early,  and  during  his  father’s  life — 
the  united  fortune  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
expressed  in  English  money  of  our  day,  was 
<£'*214  1  Is.  8d.,  and  this  was  the  capital  with 
which  he  commenced  business  for  himself. 
His  residence  was  in  the  Fishmarket-close, 
Edinburgh.  His  first  shop  or  ‘‘  buith”  was 
attached  to  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  at  the 
Laclfs  Steps,  at  the  east  corner  of  the 
Church.  He  afterwards  moved  to  the  West 
End  of  the  Cathedral.  The  booths  or  shops 
were  called  kraams,  a  Dutch  word,  signify¬ 
ing  a  temporary  shop  at  a  fair.  In  1597, 
he  was  declared  jeweller  to  Anne  of  Den¬ 
mark,  consort  of  James  the  Sixth.  Anne 
was  a  good  customer.  The  gift  of  dia¬ 
mond-rings  to  her  favorites  w’as  quite  a  pas¬ 
sion  with  her.  And  when  she  wanted  mo- 
:  ney,  Heriot’s  was  the  hand  to  supply  it, 

I  which  he  generally  did  on  getting  her  to 
pledge  her  jewels  as  security.  James  was 
sometimes  a  party  to  these  dealings  of  his 
I  dearest  “  queen  and  bedfellow,”  as  he  calls 
her  in  one  order  for  payment  to  Heriot. 

'  ”  Charter  of  that  corporation,  1483. 
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In  1601,  Heriot  was  appointed  jeweller! 
to  the  king.  As  goldsmith  and  cashier  to] 
both  their  majesties,  Heriot  had  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  an  apartment  was  assigned 
him  at  the  palace  of  llolyrood.  In  the  ten 
years  immediately  preceding  James’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  of  England,  Ileriot’s 
bills  for  the  queen’s  jewels  alone  amounted 
to  iT)0,000. 


tinguished  for  the  purposes  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  excellence  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.” 

We  have  before  stated  the  object  of  the 
institution.  Its  due  administration  is  guard¬ 
ed  by  a  clause  in  the  founder's  will  which, 
in  the  event  of  inal-administration,  gives 
the  w  hole  funds  to  the  University  of  St,  An¬ 
drew’s. 


James’s  accession  to  the  crow  n  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  great  day  for  Heriot.  His  bills 
for  jewelry  to  the  court  and  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  nobles  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
quoted  in  this  memoir  in  greater  detail  than 
is  necessary.  Heriot  himself  removed  to 
London,  and  we  find  him  “  dwelland  fore- 1 
neant  the  New  Exchange.”  I 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two  sons,  the  | 
only  children  of  the  marriage,  perished  at; 
sea.  In  five  years  after,  he  married  Alice; 
Primrose,  a  daughter  of  the  Primrose  from 
whom  the  Roseberry  family  were  descend¬ 
ed.  Several  years  of  continued  pr<.sperity 
followed.  There  was  no  issue  of  Heriot’s 
marriage,  and  George  bethought  himself  of 
what  was  to  become  of  his  increasing 
wealth.  He  made  what  he  regarded  as  a 
proper  provision  for  the  child  of  his  only 
sister,  and  then,  “  in  imitation  of  the  pub- 
lick,  pious,  and  religious  work,  founded 
within  the  city  of  London,  called  Christ’s 
Hospital,”  he  left  his  property  to  be  applied 
to  the  building  and  endowing  a  similar  in¬ 
stitution,  for  the  education  and  support  ofl 
orphans  of  decayed  burgesses  and  freemen  , 
of  Edinburgh. 

o 

After  making  these  arrangements,  Heriot 
soon  died. 

There  was  a  portrait  of  Heriot  by  Van- 
somer.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
preserved ;  but  a  copy  of  it  by  a  Scottish 
artist  is  now  in  the  Council-room  of  the 
Hospital : — 

“  This  picture  represents  Heriot  apparently 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  habited  in  the  court  dress 
of  the  time,  with  a  richly  embroidered  mantle, 
and  an  ample  lawn  rutf  or  collar.  The  fair 
hair  that  overehades  the  thoughtful  brow  and 
calm  calculating  eye,  with  the  cast  of  humor 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  are  all 
indicative  of  the  genuine  Scottish  character, 
and  well  distinguish  a  personage  fitted  to  move 
steadily  and  wisely  through  the  world,  with  a 
strength  of  resolution  to  ensure  success,  and  a 
disposition  to  enjoy  it.” — No.  37. 

The  institution  which  has  preserved  his 
name,  “is,”  says  Scott,  “  one  of  the  proudest 
oniainenis  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  equally  dis- 


To  two  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Robert  John¬ 
stone,  of  the  house  of  New  by  in  Annandale, 
and  Dr.  Ralcanquel,  was  entrusted  by  He¬ 
riot  the  special  charge  of  his  affairs  after 
his  death.  Balcanquel  was  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1586.  He  had  been  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  16’J4, 
James  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Rochester. 
Johnstone  w'as  a  barrister  or  advocate  of 
some  kind  or  other;  and  wrote  a  Latin  his¬ 
tory  of  his  ow  n  times,  more  often  praised 
than  read.  But,  author  and  lawyer  as  he 
was,  he  was  also  an  honest  man,  and  his 
first  act  in  the  trust  was  relieving  it  from 
threatened  litigation,  by  efl’ecting  some 
compromise  with  the  niece  of  Heriot,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  understand  the  rea- 
sonableness  of  her  uncle’s  disposition  of  his 
property.  T’here  appears  to  have  been  no 
delay  in  the  effort  to  call  in  the  funds,  for 
in  the  year  but  one  after  Heriot’s  death,  the 
I  trustees  commenced  their  purchase  of 
j  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh. 
Some  confusion  and  consequent  misrepre¬ 
sentation  arose  from  the  blunder  of  an  ac¬ 
countant,  who  mistook  pounds  Scots  for 
pounds  sterling.  The  sum  actually  receiv¬ 
ed  was  ct'23,6‘25  lOs.  3^d.  In  I6*J7,  the 
ground  on  which  the  hospital  stood  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  in  the  same  year  a  ship  was 
freighted  with  timber  from  Norway  for  the 
buildings.  Inigo  Jones  is  believed  to  have 
furnished  the  plan,  and  on  the  first  of  July, 
16*28,  the  first  stone  was  laid.  The  ac¬ 
counts  were  so  carefully  kept,  that  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  if  it 
were  at  any  time  felt  an  object  to  do  .so,  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  any  particu¬ 
lar  ornament  was  executed,  and  what  he 
got  for  his  work.*  The  master  masons 

*  “  From  the  treasurer's  book  of  disbursements 
in  Scottish  money,  for  tlie  year  1(3*32,  the  follow- 
i  ing  extraordinary  particulars  are  derived  : — 

“  March  24  To  tlie  wemen  iliatdrew  in  tlie  cairt, 
at  redding  [clearing]  the  fownd, 
xxxiiij  s. 

To  the  2  workmen  that  callit  the 
cairt,  iii  lib.  xij  s. 

_  31  To  the  G  wemen  that  drew  in  the 

cairt,  xxxiiij  s. 

To  the  men  that  keipis  thame, 
iii  lib.  xij  s. 
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were  paid  ten  shillings  weekly,  and  had 
also  ^8  lOs.  a-year. 

A  description  of  the  building,  chiefly 
borrowed  from  Telford’s  article  on  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Brewster’s  Encyclopedia,  will 
probably  interest  our  readers  more  than  any 
other  selection  we  could  make  from  the 
volume : — 

“  A  general  description  of  the  building,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  original  design,  will  naturally 
be  expected  in  this  place.  George  Heriot’s 
Hospital  is  a  commanding  edifice,  consisting 
of  one  square  court,  encompassed  with  build¬ 
ings.  It  has — as  shown  in  the  frontispiece 
to  this  volume — projecting  turrets  at  the  exter¬ 
nal  angles,  and  a  square  tower  over  the  en¬ 
trance,  which  is  carried  up  to  double  the  height 
of  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  finished  with  a 
cupola.  The  windows  have  pediments  over 
them  ;  some  of  these  are  pointed,  some  semi¬ 
circular,  and  open  in  the  middle.  The  en¬ 
trance  archway  has  coupled  Doric  columns 
wi’h  fully  enriched  entablature;  but  this  is 
l>roken  by  heavy  trusses,  having  grotesque 
Gothic  ornaments.  Immediately  above  the 
archway  are  twisted  Corinthian  columns  ;  the 
whole  of  the  centre  front  is  crowned  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  minute  sculptures.  On  entering  I 
the  court,  and  immediately  above  the  centre 
archway,  stands  a  fine  statue  of  the  Founder. 
The  interior  of  the  square,  which  is  about  thir¬ 
ty-two  yards  by  thirty,  has  arcades  on  the  east 
and  north  sides,  and  towers  at  the  four  angles, 
in  which  are  stairs.  The  windows  of  three 
sides  have  pilasters  and  regular  sculptured  or¬ 
naments  over  them.  In  the  upper  row,  on  the 
north  or  entrance  side,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sculpture  over  the  windows,  there  are  small 

April  7  To  the  G  wemen  that  drew  the  red, 

xxii  8. 

June  2  To  the  gentlewemen  that  oulk 
[week]  xxii  a. 

ForGshakells  to  the  wemeinis  hands, 
with  the  cheingeis  to  thanie,pryce 
of  the  piece  xxiiijs.  is  vii  lib.  iiij  s. 

Mair  for  14  loks  for  their  wastis  and 
thair  hands,  at  vi  s.  the  piece,  is 
iiij  lib.  iiij  s. 

For  ane  qiihip  to  the  gentlewemen  in 
the  cairt,  xij  s 

“  We  hope  that  no  one,  on  perusing  the  above, 
will  conclude,  that,  in  Scotland,  females  were 
generally  put  to  such  servile  and  shocking  work 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  These  tconien  and 
gentlewomen^  we  have  no  doubt,  were  hardened 
offenders,  upon  whom  every  kind  of  Church  cen¬ 
sure  had  been  fruitlessly  expended.  There  being 
then  no  bridewells  or  houses  of  correction,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  magistrates,  whose  juris¬ 
diction  extended  even  to  hanging,  and  drowning 
in  the  North  Loch,  had  tried  the  effect  of  public 
exposure  by  sending  these  culprits  to  clear  the 
foundation  for  the  hospital.  To  prevent  their  es¬ 
cape,  locks  and  shackles  had  been  used  in  the 
scandalous  manner  noticed  in  the  treasurer’s  ac¬ 
count.” — p.  61. 
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niches,  with  busts  in  them.  On  the  south  side 
is  the  chapel,  with  large  Gothic  windows :  but 
the  entrance  door  has  small  coupled  Corin¬ 
thian  columns,  with  a  semi-circular  pediment 
over  each  pair.  There  arc  upwartfs  of  two 
hundred  windows  in  the  hospital,  and,  strange 
to  say,  no  one  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
other.  Notwithstanding  this  ingenious  variety, 
even  an  experienced  eye  would  not  at  first  dis¬ 
cover  this  singular  freak  of  the  architect.  ‘  We 
know,’  says  Sir  Thomas  Telford,  to  tvhom  we 
have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding 
description,  ‘  of  no  other  instance  in  the  works 
of  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  where  the 
operation  of  changing  styles  is  so  evident.  In 
the  chapel  windows,  although  the  general  out¬ 
lines  are  fine  Gothic,  the  mouldings  are  Ro¬ 
man.  In  the  entrance  archw’ays,  although  the 
principal  members  are  Roman,  the  pinnacles, 
trusses,  and  minute,  sculptures  partake  of  the 
Gothic.  The  ouilifics  of  the  whole  design 
have  evidently  been  modelled  on  the  latter 
style  of  the  baronial  castellated  dwelling.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent  features  of 
this  singular  city,  and  is  a  splendid  monument 
of  the  munificence  of  one  of  its  citizens.” — 
p.  c.  3. 

Balcanquel’s  name  does  not  often  again 
occur  in  the  records  of  the  hospital.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  consulted  in 
Charles’s  efforts  to  introduce  the  English 
form  of  Church  government  into  Scotland, 
lie  became  Dean  of  Durham,  but  was  soon 
proclaimed  an  incendiary,  and  had  to  fly. 
He  died  in  Wales,  in  the  year  1645. 

Laud  had  assisted  at  the  coronation  in 
Scotland  of  Charles,  and  he  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  But 
Laud’s  power  for  good  or  evil  soon  ceased, 
and  the  civil  distractions  of  the  period  in¬ 
terrupted  every  thing  that  the  trustees  were 
doing,  or  had  proposed  to  do.  Johnstone, 
whose  heart  was  in  the  work,  had  hoped 
before  his  death  to  have  seen  the  hospital 
opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars.  He 
died  without  having  his  wish  accomplished, 
leaving  a  large  property  of  his  own  to 
purposes  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  Ile- 
riot’s. 

The  governors  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  as 
owners  of  the  lands  of  Broughton,  held  ba¬ 
ronial  courts  for  fully  a  century,  and  capital 
crimes  were  occasionally  tried  before 
them. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  building  the 
hospital,  and  while  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  proper  objects  of  Heriot’s  bounty, 
the  trustees  felt  themselves  justified  in  giv¬ 
ing  small  pensions  to  relatives  of  Heriot. 
In  1650  the  building  was  nearly  completed, 
and  was  first  occupied  by  a  visiter  on  whom 
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ils  governors  little  counted.  Cromwell  was 
destined  to  visit  them,  when  he 

**  To  peace  and  truth  his  glorious  way  had 
ploughed, 

And  oil  tlie  back  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 

Had  reared  God’s  trojihics,  and  his  work  pur¬ 
sued  ; 

While  Derwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  im¬ 
brued, 

And  Duiibarfleld  resound  his  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester’s  laureate  wroatli.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  governors  of  Ile- 
riol’s  thought  that  Oliver  had  as  little  right 
to  the  high  praises  given  him  by  puritan 
John,  as  to  the  hospital  itself  in  which  he 
stabled  his  troopers,  and  to  which,  after 
seizing  it  unceremoniously  by  the  right  of 
the  strongest,  he  put  forward  other  claims. 

“  lleriot,”  quoth  Cromwell,  “  was  a  natu¬ 
ralized  Englishman,  and  had  acquired  his 
fortune  in  England.  He  had  no  right  to 
bequeath  it  to  Scotland — [we  do  not  see 
the  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  Oliver ; 
it  sounds  like  what  Newman  calls  logical 
sequence] — and  at  all  events  the  revenue 
has  been  applied  contrary  to  the  founder’s 
orders,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  !”  Well  argued,  heroic 
soldier!  There  is  something  to  be  said  in 
praise  of  robbery  when  it  assumes  this 
liigh  tone.  Thou,  too,  shall  have  thine  ad-  : 
inirers  1 

Oliver’s  stormy  hour,  however,  passed 
away.  More  lands  were  bought.  All  was  1 
again  prosperous,  and  on  the  H5th  of  April,  j 
1(359,  thirty  boys  were  elected  on  the  foun-  ; 
dation.  On  the  same  day,  the  first  “school-  | 
master’’  was  elected.  New  brooms  sweep  j 
clean,  and  the  first  act  of  the  governors  was  j 
creditable.  There  were  three  candidates, 
whom  they  examined  in  grammar  and  arith¬ 
metic.  One  of  the  candidates  was  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  Ileriot’s — “  He  w  as  a  weak  pro¬ 
fessor  of  both  ”  [grammar  and  arithmetic],  j 
The  two  others  were  equal,  and  in  these  j 
circumstances  a  preference  was  given  to 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
“  burgess’s  bairn.”  The  dress  of  the  boys 
was  “  sad-russet  cloth  doublets,  breeches, 
and  stockings,  hose  and  gown  of  the  same 
color,  with  black  hats  and  strings.” 

Anniversary  sermons  are  preached  on 
what  is  called  Heriot’s  day  (the  27th  of 
June).  The  first  was  by  Robert  Douglas, 
a  remarkable  man,  who  had  been  a  chaplain 
in  Gustavus  Adolphus’s  army.  Gustavus 
said  of  him — “There goes  a  man  that,  for 
wisdom,  might  be  a  counsellor  to  any  king 
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in  Europe ;  for  gravity,  moderator  to  any 
assembly  in  the  world;  and  for  his  skill  in 
military  affairs,  might  be  general  of  any 
army.” 

The  Ileriot  gardens  w’ere  a  fashionable 
promenade.  The  governors  look  care  from 
the  first  that  they  sliould  present  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a  botanic  garden.  Some 
fear  of  the  plants  being  stolen  by  florists  is 
suggested,  and  endeavored  to  be  guarded 
against ;  but  we  suppose  all  such  regula¬ 
tions  are  vain.  Pennant,  writing  in  1769, 
tells  us  that  these  gardens  “  were  formerly 
the  resort  of  the  gay,  and  there  the  Scottish 
poets  often  laid,  in  their  comedies,  the 
scenes  of  intrigue.” 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  boys  of 
Ileriot’s  Hospital,  in  16>2.  The  Earl  of 
Argyle  was  in  this  year  convicted  of  high 
treason,  for  refusing  the  test  oath  without 
certain  qualifications.  The  Ileriot  boys 
ordered  their  watch  dog  to  take  the  test, 
and  offered  him  the  paper.  When  he  re¬ 
fused,  they  rubbed  it  over  with  butter.  He 
then  licked  off  the  butter,  but  spat  out  the 
paper.  They  empannelled  a  jury,  tried  him 
for  treason,  and  hanged  him. 

In  1711,  Whitfield  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  Heriot’s  Hospital.  He  is  said 
to  have  wrought  a  great  change  on  the  boys 
in  the  institution.  However  this  be,  the 
record  of  his  visit  states  the  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital  boys  to  have  been  the  w'orst  boys  in 
the  town — a  fact  not  unlikely,  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  trustees 
or  governors  can  ever  be  of  the  same  use  as 
the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  parental  eye. 
Much  may  be  done  for  children  in  these 
public  institutions,  but  more  than  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  effected  may  also  be  expected. 
The  fagging  (or,  as  it  was  called,  the  gar- 
ring)  system  prevailed  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years  to  a  fearful  extent.  It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  appointments  of 
masters  were  of  weak,  obstinate,  w  ell  mean¬ 
ing  men  ;  that  to  this  the  insubordination 
of  the  boys  was  to  be  referred.  “  The  de¬ 
praving  influence  of  one  ill-judged  appoint¬ 
ment  may  have  extended  its  consequences 
not  only  over  the  duration  of  a  single  in¬ 
cumbency,  but  over  every  succeeding  pe¬ 
riod.  Something,  of  course,  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  imperfect  civilization  of  the 
period.”  In  1752,  cock  fighting  was  pro¬ 
hibited.  In  1756  a  master  was  solemnly 
deposed  on  account  of  his  unfitness  for  his 
office. 

In  1759,  the  governors  of  the  hospital  had 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  manage.  It 
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was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  honest  and  ! 
obstinate  men  might  easily  be  supposed ) 
never  to  come  to  an  agreement.  The  whole  j 
of  the  ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  on  j 
which  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  stamls, 
was  the  property  of  the  hospital,  and  it  was  j 
sold  by  the  trustees  to  the  city.  The  pro-  ! 
digious  increase  of  value  of  this  property  I 
which  was  anticipated,  and  which  lias  since  ( 
been  realized  to  an  extent  far  surpassing  all  1 
anticipation,  made  a  transaction,  in  which  ! 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  acting  as  sellers  j 
on  one  side  (for  they,  as  such  magistrates, 
were  governors  of  the  hospital),  and  pur¬ 
chasers  on  the  other,  one  of  great  delicacy. 
The  act  was  represented  as  a  dishonest  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  property  of  the  institution.  This 
clearly  was  a  mistake,  for  in  the  hands  of' 
the  institution  it  could  be  worth  compara- ! 
lively  little;  but  it  led  to  litigation,  and  it  j 
was  not  till  after  some  time  that  a  riirht  to! 

O 

sell  was  established.  i 

In  1762,  John  Erskine  returned  to  the  ! 
institution  the  sum  given  him  for  an  anniver-  j 
sary  sermon,  which  he  preached,  request- j 
ing  that  it  might  be  expended  in  the  pur-  j 
chase  of  religious  and  moral  treatises  for  the  I 
boys.  In  this  gift  originated  the  library. 

In  1835,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
surplus  fund,  and  on  the  motion  of  Duncan 
MT  ^aren.  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  a  part  of  this  surplus  revenue 
was  applied  “  to  the  erection  of  schools  for 
the  education  of  such  burgesses’  sons  as 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  hospital.”  In¬ 


is  not  more  than  ^3000  a  year.  Two  gover- 
nors — one  lay,  one  clerical — are  each  fort¬ 
night  obliged  to  inspect  the  schools  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  weekly  visits  of  the  head  master  of 
the  hospital ;  and  written  reports  are  made  of 
the  results  of  these  visits  half-yearly.  There 
is  no  charge  for  education,  and  not  only  are 
school  requisites  supplied,  but  each  school 
is  furnished  with  a  valuable  library.  The 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor  will  com¬ 
pel  a  higher  order  of  education  for  the  rich. 
The  masters  of  the  juvenile  schools  are  per¬ 
sons  highly  qualified  ;  and  their  remunera- 
^  lion  is,  considering  the  average  income  of 
I  parochial  teachers  in  Scotland,  liberal  in 
the  extreme.  The  salary  is  <£140  a  year. 
The  masters  are  assisted  by  apprentice- 
teachers — an  exceedingly  well-conceived 
part  of  the  system,  and  which  almost  whol¬ 
ly  gets  rid  of  the  plan  of  monitors,  prefects, 
&c.  These  younger  assistants  are  bound 
to  act  as  apprentice-teachers  for  three  years. 
They  are  paid  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-week  for  the  first  year;  four  shillings  and 
sixjtence  during  the  second,  and  six  shillings 
for  the  third.  When  the  apprentice-teach¬ 
ers  are  selected  from  the  boys  educated  at 
[the  hospital,  they  are  bound  for  five  years, 

I  and  in  addition  to  their  weekly  pay,  receive 
!  £10  a  year.  The  school  is  divided  into  five 
sections;  four  are  taught  by  apprentices — 

!  the  fifth  by  the  head  master.  The  appren- 
j  tice-teachers  receive  lesions  themselves 

each  evening  in  the  more  advanced  branch- 
1  ® 
es  of  instruction. 


fant  and  juvenile  schools  were  established  We  cannot  find  room  to  give  the  calcula- 
in  the  several  districts  of  the  city.  The  tions  from  which  Dr.  Steven  has  satisfied 
payment  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  was  himself  that  the  average  expense  of  each 
made  to  depend,  in  part,  on  the  number  of  child  to  the  institution  is,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
pupils  attending.  Within  a  fortnight  after  sible,  £1.  This  is  exclusive  of  what  is  to 
the  first  school  was  opened,  the  applications  he  calculated  for  building,  repairs,  &c., 
for  admission  were  seven  hundred,  though  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  educated, 
the  number  to  be  received  was  limited  by  When  these  expenses  are  added,  the  aver- 
the  government  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  age  amounts  to  about  £l  13s.  6d.,  or  seven- 
The  children  eligible  are:  first,  children  in  pence  halfpenny  a  week, 
poor  circumstances  of  deceased  burgesses  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  dwell 
and  freemen  of  Edinburgh;  second,  chil-  at  greater  length  on  this  exceedingly  im- 
dren  of  such  burgesses  and  freemen  as  are  portant  volume.  In  Ireland,  and  at  this 
not  sufficiently  able  to  maintain  them  ;  and,  moment,  the  instruction  it  gives  is  such, 
thirdly,  children  of  poor  citizens  of  Edin-  that  we  think  any  persons  connected  with 
burgh,  residing  within  the  royalty.  education  not  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 

Of  these  schools  the  plan  seems  admira-  formation  it  gives,  are  neglecting  a  positive 
ble,  and  the  success,  as  far  as  we  have  the  duty.  We  have  done  all  that  it  was  possi- 
means  of  judging,  perfect.  They  are  con-  ble  for  us  to  do,  consistent  with  the  space 
nected  with  the  hospital,  not  only  by  being  that  we  can  give  to  this  article,  to  select 
under  the  management  of  the  same  gover-  and  condense  what  we  regard  as  most  use- 
nors,  but  by  the  head  master  of  the  hospital  ful  ;  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
being  the  inspector  of  all  the  Heriot  schools,  a  few  pages  to  do  more  than  refer  to  many 
Of  the  latter,  we  believe,  the  whole  expense  things,  of  which  the  great  practical  value 
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cannot  be  exhibited  except  by  entering  into 
minute  detail.  To  Dr.  Steven,  the  public, 
and  more  especially  such  of  the  public  as 
take  an  interest  in  the  great  question  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 


From 'I'uii’ii  M.igazino. 

SIR  EDW.ARD  BULWER  LYTTON. 

BY  GEORGE  GIIFII.HN,  AUTHOR  OF  “A  GALLE¬ 
RY  OF  LITERARY  PORTRAITS  ” 

Perhaps  the  leading  authors  of  the  age 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

Those  who  have  written  avowedly  and  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  few.  2^//y,  Those  who  have 
written  principally  for  the  many.  And, 
3^//y,  Those  who  have  sought  their  audi¬ 
ence  in  both  classes,  and  have  succeeded 
in  forming,  to  some  extent,  at  once  an  ex¬ 
oteric  and  an  esoteric  school  of  admirers. 
Of  the  first  class,  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth  are  the  most  distinguished  specimens. 
Scott  and  Dickens  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
second;  and  Byron  and  Bulwer  are  facile 
principcs  of  the  third.  Both  these  last 
named  writers  commenced  their  career  by 
appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  multi¬ 
tude;  but  by  and  bye,  either  satiated  by 
their  too  easy  success,  or  driven  onward  by 
the  rapid  and  gigantic  progress  of  their  own 
minds,  they  aimed  at  higher  tilings,  and 
sought,  nor  sought  in  vain,  a  more  select 
audience.  Byron’s  mind,  in  itself  essen¬ 
tially  unspeculative,  was  forced  upwards 
unon  those  rugged  and  dangerous  tracts  of 
thought,  where  he  has  gathered  the  rarest 
of  his  beauties,  by  intimacy  w’ith  Shelley, 
by  envious  emulation  of  his  Lake  contem¬ 
poraries,  and,  above  all,  by  the  pale  hand  of 
his  misery,  unveiling  to  him  heights  and 
depths  in  his  nature  and  genius,  which 
w'ere  previously  unkno^vn  and  unsuspected, 
and  beckoning  him  onward  through  their 
grim  and  shadowy  regions.  He  grew,  at 
once,  and  equally,  in  guilt,  misery,  and 
power.  An  intruder  too,  on  domains, 
w  here  some  other  thinkers  had  long  fixed 
their  calm  and  permanent  dwelling,  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  the  more  startling.  Here 
was  a  dandy  discussing  the  great  questions 
of  natural  and  moral  evil ;  a  roue  in  silk 
stockings  meditating  suicide,  and  mouthing 
blasphemy  on  an  Alpine  rock ;  a  brilliant 
and  popular  wit  and  poet,  setting  Spinoza 


to  music,  and  satirizing  the  principalities 
and  powers  of  heaven,  as  bitterly  as  he  had 
done  the  bards  and  reviewers  of  earth.  Into 
those  giddy  and  terrible  heights  where  Mil- 
ton  had  entered  a  permitted  guest,  in  privi¬ 
lege  of  virtue;  where  Goethe  had  walked 
in  like  a  passionless  and  prying  cherub, 
forgetting  to  worship  in  his  absorbing  de¬ 
sire  to  know;  and  on  which  Shelley  was 
wrecked  and  stranded,  in  the  storm  of  his 
fanatical  unbelief;  Byron  is  upborne  by  the 
presumjition  and  the  desjiair  of  his  mental 
misery.  Unable  to  see  through  the  high 
walls  which  bound  and  beset  our  limited 
faculties  and  little  life,  he  can  at  least  dash 
his  head  against  them.  Hence,  in  “  Man¬ 
fred,”  ‘‘  Cain,”  “  Heaven  and  Earth,”  and 
‘‘The  Vision  of  Judgment,”  we  have  him 
calling  upon  the  higher  minds  of  his  age  to 
be  as  miserable  as  he  was,  just  as  he  had 
in  his  first  poems  addressed  the  same  sad 
message,  less  energetically,  and  less  earn- 
estly,  to  the  community  at  large.  And 
were  it  not  unspeakably  painful  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  noble  mind  engaged  in  this  profit¬ 
less  ‘‘  apostleship  of  ailliction,”  this  thank¬ 
less  gospel  of  proclamation  to  men,  that  be¬ 
cause  they  are  miserable,  it  is  their  duty  to 
become  more  so;  that  because  they  are 
bad,  they  are  bound  to  be  worse;  we  might 
he  moved  to  laughter  by  its  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  tiie  old  story  of  the  fox  who  had 
lost  his  tail. 

In  the  career  of  Buhver,  w  e  find  a  faint 
yet  traceable  resemblance  to  that  of  Byron. 
Like  him,  he  began  with  wit,  satire,  and 
persiflage.  Like  him,  he  afiected,  for  a 
season,  a  melodramatic  earnestness.  Like 
liim,  he  was  at  last  stung  into  genuine  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  shot  upwards  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  three 
periods  in  Byron’s  history,  are  distinctly 
marked  by  the  three  works,  ‘‘  English 
Bards,”  “  Childe  Harold,”  and  ‘‘Cain.” 
So  ‘‘  Pelham,”  ”  Eugene  Aram,”  and 
‘‘  Zanoni,”  accurately  mete  out  the  stages 
in  Bulwer’s  progress.  Minor  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  might  be  noted  between  the  pair. 
Both  sprang  from  the  aristocracy ;  and  one, 
at  least,  was  prouder  of  what  he  deduced 
from  Norman  blood,  than  from  nature.  Bul¬ 
wer,  like  Byron,  is  a  distinguished  dandy. 
Like  him,  too,  he  has  been  separated  from 
his  wife.  Like  him,  he  is  liberal  in  his 
politics.  And  while  Byron,  by  way  of 
doing  penance,  threw  his  jaded  system  into 
the  Greek  war,  Bulwer  has  with  better  re¬ 
sult  leaped  into  a  tub  of  cold  water ! 

Point  and  brilliance  are  at  once  perceiv- 
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ed  to  be  the  leading  qualities  of  Buhver’s 
writing.  His  style  is  vicious  from  excess 
of  virtue,  weak  from  repletion  of  strength. 
Every  word  is  a  point,  every  clause  a 
beauty,  the  close  of  every  sentence  a 
climax.  He  is  as  sedulous  of  his  every 
stroke,  as  if  the  effect  of  the  whole  depend¬ 
ed  upon  it.  His  pages  are  all  sparkling 
with  minute  and  insulated  splendors;  not 
suffused  with  a  uniform  and  sober  glow, 
nor  shown  in  the  reflected  light  of  one  sol- 
itary  and  surpassing  beauty.  Some  writers 
peril  their  reputation  upon  one  long  diffi¬ 
cult  leap,  and  it  accomplished,  walk  on  at 
their  leisure.  With  others,  writing  is  a 
succession  of  hops,  steps,  and  jumps.  This 
in  general  is  productive  of  a  feeling  of  tedi¬ 
um.  It  teases  and  fatigues  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  It  is  like  crying  perpetually  upon 
a  hearer,  who  is  attending  with  ail  his 
might,  to  attend  more  carefully.  It  at 
once  wearies  and  provokes,  insults  the 
reader,  and  betrays  a  fear  of  conscious 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  author.  If  in 
Bulwer’s  writings  we  weary  less  than  in 
others,  it  is  owing  to  the  artistic  skill  with 
which  he  intermingles  his  points  of  humor 
with  those  of  sententious  reflection  or  vivid 
narrative.  All  is  point :  but  the  point  per¬ 
petually  varies  from  gay  to  grave,  from  lively 
to  severe ;  including  in  it  raillery  and  rea¬ 
soning,  light  dialogue  and  earnest  discus¬ 
sion,  bursts  of  political  feeling  and  raptures 
of  poetical  description  ;  here  a  sarcasm, 
almost  worthy  of  that  “  inspired  7iionlcct/” 
Voltaire,  and  there  a  passage  of  pensive 
grandeur,  which  Rousseau  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  tears.  To  keep  up  this  per¬ 
petual  play  of  varied  excellence,  required 
at  once  great  vigor,  and  great  versatility  of 
talents;  for  Bulwer  never  walks  through 
his  part,  never  proses,  is  never  tame,  and 
seldom  indeed  substitutes  sound  for  sense, 
or  mere  tlummery  for  force  and  fire.  He 
generally  writes  his  best ;  and  our  great 
quarrel,  indeed,  with  him  is,  that  he  is  too 
uniformly  erect  in  the  stirrups,  too  con¬ 
scious  himself  of  his  exquisite  manage¬ 
ment,  of  his  complete  equipment,  of  the 
speed  with  which  he  devours  the  dust;  and 
seldom  exhibits  the  careless  grandeur  of 
one  who  is  riding  at  the  pace  of  the  whirl¬ 
wind,  with  perfect  self-oblivion,  and  with 
perfect  security. 

Bulwer  reminds  us  less  of  an  English¬ 
man  Frenchified,  than  of  a  Frenchman  par¬ 
tially  Anglicized.  The  original  powers 
and  tendencies  of  his  mind,  his  eloquence, 
wit,  sentiments,  and  feelings,  his  talents 
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and  his  opinions,  his  taste  and  style,  are 
those  of  a  modern  Frenchman.  But  these, 
long  subjected  to  English  influences,  and 
long  trained  to  be  candidates  for  an  Eng- 
lish  popularity,  have  been  modified  and 
altered  from  their  native  bent.  In  all  his 
writings,  however,  you  breathe  a  foreign 
atmosphere,  and  find  very  slight  sympathy 
with  the  habits,  manners,  or  tastes  of  his 
native  country.  Not  Zanoni  alone,  of  his 
heroes,  is  cut  off’  from  country,  as  by  a 
chasm,  or  if  held  to  it,  held  oidy  by  ties 
which  might  with  eqtial  strength  bind  him 
to  other  j)lanets:  all  his  leading  characters, 
whatever  their  own  pretensions,  or  whatever 
their  creator  may  assert  of  them,  are  in  re¬ 
ality  citizens  of  the  world,  and  have  no 
more  genuine  relation  to  the  land  whence 
they  i‘j)ring,  than  have  the  winds,  which 
linger  not  over  its  loveliest  landscapes,  and 
hurry  j)ast  its  most  endeared  and  consecra¬ 
ted  spots.  Eugene  Aram  is  not  an  English¬ 
man  ;  Kienzi  is  hardly  an  Italian.  Bulwer 
is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  great  nov¬ 
elist  obtaining  popidarity  without  a  particle 
of  nationality  in  his  spirit,  or  in  his  wri¬ 
tings.  We  do  not  question  his  attachment 
to  his  own  principles  in  his  native  country  ; 
but  of  that  tide  of  national  prejudice,  which 
Burns  says,  “  shall  boil  on  in  his  breast  till 
the  floodgates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest,” 
he  betrays  not  one  drop.  His  novels  might 
all  have  appeared  as  translations  from  a 
foreign  language,  and  have  lost  but  little  of 
their  interest  or  verisimilitude.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  his  reign  exactly 
divides  the  space  between  that  of  two 
others,  who  have  obtained  boundless  fame, 
greatly  in  consequence  of  the  very  quality, 
in  varied  forms,  which  Bulwer  lacks. 
Scott’s  knowledge  and  love  of  Scotland, 
Dickens’  knowledge  and  love  of  London, 
stand  in  curious  antithesis  to  Bulwer’s  in¬ 
tense  cosmopolitanism,  and  ideal  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Akin  to  this,  and  connected  either  as 
cause  or  as  effect  with  it,  is  a  certain  dig¬ 
nified  independence  of  thought  and  feeling, 
inseparable  from  the  motion  of  Bulwer’s 
mind.  He  is  not  a  great  original  thinker  ; 
on  no  one  subject  can  he  be  called  pro¬ 
found,  but  on  all,  he  thinks  and  speaks  for 
himself.  He  belongs  to  no  school  either  in 
literature  or  in  politics,  and  he  has  created 
no  school.  He  is  too  proud  for  a  Radical, 
and  too  wide-minded  for  a  Tory.  He  is 
too  definite  and  decisive  to  belong  to  the 
mystic  school  of  letters  ;  too  impetuous  and 
impulsive  to  cling  to  the  classical ;  too  lib- 
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er.il  to  be  blind  to  the  beauties  of  either.  I 
lie  has  attained,  thus,  an  insulated  and 
original  position,  and  may  be  viewed  .as  a 
separate,  nor  yet  a  small  estate,  in  our  in¬ 
tellectual  realm.  He  may  take  up  for 
motto,  “  Nuliius  jiirnre  addictus  in  verba 
mngistri  — he  may  emblazon  on  his  shield 
Desdichado.  Some  are  torn,  by  violence,  j 
from  the  sympathies  and  attachments  of  j 
tlieir.  native  soil,  without  seeking  to  takej 
root  elsewhere;  others  are  early  trans-' 
planted,  in  heart  and  intellect,  to  other  j 
countries;  a  few,  again,  seem  born,  rooted} 
up,  and  remain  so  for  ever.  To  this  last  | 
class  we  conceive  Bulwer  to  belong.  In| 
the  present  day,  the  demand  for  earnest¬ 
ness,  in  its  leading  minds,  has  become  in-  ^ 
cessant  and  imperative.  Men  speak  of  it 
as  if  it  had  been  lately  erected  into  a  new 
test  of  admission  into  the  privileges  alike  of; 
St,  Stephens  and  of  Parnassus.  A  large  j 
and  formidable  jury,  with  Thomas  Carlyle: 
for  foreman,  are  diligently  occupied  in  try-  | 
ing  each  new  aspirant,  as  well  as  bnvk- 
speiring  the  old,  on  this  fjuestion  :  “  Earn-  ! 
est  or  a  sham  ?  Heroic  or  hearsay  ?  Un-^ 
der  which  king,  Bezonian,  speak,  or  die.”} 
Concerning  this  cry  for  earnestness,  we  can  ! 
only  say,  ai  passant,  that  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  new,  but  old  ;  .as  old,  surely,  as| 
that  great  question  of  Deborah’s  to  recreant  ^ 
Reuben, — “  Why  abodest  thou  among  the, 
sheep-folds  to  hear  the  bleating  of  the; 
flocks?”  or  that  more  awful  query  of  the- 
Tishbite’s, — “  How  long  halt  ye  between  ' 
two  opinions?”  That  it  is,  in  theory,  aj 
robust  truth;  and  sometimes,  in  applica-! 
tion,  an  exaggeration  and  a  fallacy  ;  and  , 
that,  unless  preceded  by  the  words  “  en- 1 
lightened”  and  “virtuous,”  earnestness  is  i 
a  quality  no  more  intrinsically  admirable,  | 
nay,  as  blind  and  brutal,  as  the  rush  of  a 
bull  upon  his  fueman,  or  as  the  foaming 
fury  of  a  madman.  Bulwer  is  not,  we  fear,, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  an  earnest: 
man;  nay,  we  have  heard  of  the  great  mod-j 
ern  prophet  of  the  (juality,  pronouncing! 
him  the  most  thoroughly  false  man  of  the; 
age;  and  another,  of  the  same  school,} 
christens  him  “a  double  distilled  scent-, 
bottle  of  cant.”  In  spite  of  this,  however, ' 
we  deem  him  to  possess,  along  with  much  j 
that  is  affected,  much,  also,  that  is  true,} 
and  much  that  is  deeply  sympathetic  with 
sincerity,  although  no  devouring  fire  of  pur¬ 
pose  h.as  hitherto  filled  his  being,  or  been 
seen  to  glare  in  his  eye.  And,  as  we 
hinted  before,  his  later  writings  exhibit 
sometimes  in  mournful  and  melancholy 


forms, — a  growing  depth  and  truth  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Few,  indeed,  can  even  sportively 
wear,  for  a  long  time,  the  yoke  of  genius, 
without  its  iron  entering  into  the  soul,  and 
eliciting  that  cry  which  becomes  immortal. 

Bulwer,  as  a  novelist,  has,  from  a  com¬ 
pound  of  confiictiug  and  imported  materi¬ 
als,  reared  to  himself  an  independent  struc¬ 
ture.  He  has  united  many  of  the  qualities 
of  the  fashionable  novel,  of  the  Godwin 
philosophical  novel,  and  of  the  W.iverley 
tale.  He  has  the  levity  and  thoroughbred 
air  of  the  first ;  much  of  the  mental  anat¬ 
omy  and  philosophical  thought  which  often 
overpower  the  narrative  in  the  second;  and 
a  portion  of  the  dramatic  liveliness,  the  his¬ 
torical  interest,  and  the  elaborate  costume 
of  the  third.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
destitute  of  the  long,  soletnn,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  swell  of  Godwin’s  style  of  writing,  and 
of  the  variety,  the  sweet,  natural,  and 
healthy  tone  of  Scott’s,  he  has  sotne  quali¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  himself, — point,  polish — at 
times  a  classical  elegance — at  times  a  bar- 
baric  brilliance,  and  a  perpetual  mint  of 
short  sententious  refiections, — comp.ict, 
rounded,  and  shining  as  new-made  sove¬ 
reigns.  We  know  no  novelist  from  whose 
writings  we  could  extract  so  many  striking 
sentences  containing  fine  thoughts,  chased 
in  imagery,  “  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver.”  The  wisdom  of  Scott’s  sage  re- 
flections  is  homely  but  commonplace  ;  God¬ 
win  beats  his  gold  thin,  and  you  gather  his 
philosophical  acumen  rather  from  the  whole 
conduct  and  tone  of  the  story,  and  his  com¬ 
mentary  upon  it,  than  from  single  and  sep- 
arjite  thoughts.  Dickens,  whenever  he 
moralizes,  in  his  own  person,  becomes  in¬ 
sufferably  tame  and  feeble.  But  it  is  Bul- 
wer’s  beauty  tliat  he  abounds  in  fine,  though 
not  far  gleams  of  insight ;  and  it  is  his  fault 
that  sometimes,  while  watching  these,  he 
allows  the  story  to  stand  still,  or  to  drag 
heavily,  and  sinks  the  character  of  novelist 
in  that  of  brilliant  essay-writer,  or  inditer 
of  smart  moral  and  political  apothegms. 
In  fact,  his  u’orks  are  too  varied  and  versa¬ 
tile.  They  are  not  novels  or  romances  so 
much  as  compounds  of  the  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle,  the  e.ssay,  the  j)olitical  squib,  the  gay 
and  rapid  dissertation;  which,  along  with 
tiie  necessary  ingredients  of  fiction,  com¬ 
bine  to  form  a  junction,  without  constitu¬ 
ting  a  true  artistic  whole. 

Reserving  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or 
two  other  of  his  works  till  afterwards,  we 
recur  to  the  three  w  hich  seem  to  typify  the 
stages  of  his  progress ;  “Pelham,”  “Eugene 
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Aram,”  and  ”  Zaiioni.”  “Pelham,”  like! 
“  Anastasius,”  begins  with  a  prodigious; 
affectation  of  wit.  For  several  pages  the 
reading  is  as  gay  and  as  wearisome  as  a 
jest-book.  You  sigh  for  a  simple  sen¬ 
tence,  and  would  vvillinglydig  even  for  dul- 
ness  as  for  hid  treasure.  The  wit,  too,  is 
not  an  irrepressible  and  involuntary  issue, 
like  that  from  the  teeming  brain  of  Hood  : 
it  is  an  artificial  and  forced  flow ;  and  the 
author  and  his  reader  are  equally  relieved, 
when  the  clear  path  of  the  tale  at  length 
breaks  away  from  the  luxuriant  shrubbery 
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more  unearthly  of  fossil  remains.  Cali  him 
rather  a  graft  from  Godwin’s  Falkland  upon 
the  rough  reality  of  the  actual  “  Eugene 
Aram  ;”  for  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that, 
after  fabricating  a  being  entirely  new,  he  is 
compelled,  at  last,  to  clash  him  with  the  old 
pettifogging  murderer,  till  the  compound 
monstrosity  is  complete  and  intolerable. 
'I' he  philoso))her,  the  poet,  the  lover,  the 
sublime  victim  fighting  with  “  more  devils 
than  vast  hell  can  hold,”  sinks,  in  the  trial 
scene,  where  precisely  he  should  have  risen 
up  like  a  “  pyramid  of  fire,”  into  a  sophister 


in  which  it  is  at  first  buried,  and  strikes  j  so  mean  and  shallow,  that  you  are  reminded 
into  more  open  and  elevated  ground.  It  is  j  of  the  toad  into  which  the  lost  archangel 
the  same  with  “  .Anastasius  ;”  but  “  Pel- 1  dwindled  his  giant  stature.  The  morality, 
ham,”  we  must  admit,  does  not  reach  those!  too,  of  the  tale,  seems  to  us  detestable, 
heights  of  tenderness,  of  nervous  descrip- 'The  feelings  with  which  you  rise  from  its 
tion,  and  of  solemn  moralizing,  which  have  j  perusal,  or,  at  least,  with  which  the  author 


rendered  the  other  the  prose  “  Don  Juan,” 
and  something  better.  It  is,  at  most,  a  se¬ 
ries,  or  rather  string,  of  clever,  dashing, 
disconnected  sketches  ;  and  the  moral  prob¬ 
lem  it  works  out  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
this,  that,  under  the  corsets  of  a  dandy, 
there  sometimes  beats  a  heart. 

In  “  Eugene  Aram,” 
aims  at  a  higher  mark 
opinion,  with  considerable  success.  We 
gather  his  estimate  of  this  work  from  the 
fact  that  he  inscribes  a  labored  and  glow¬ 
ing  panegyric  on  Scott  with  the  words, 
“The  Author  of  Eugene  Aram.”  Now, 
probably  he  would  exchange  this  for  “  The 
Author  of  Zanoni.”  Nor  should  we.  at 


seems  to  wish  you  to  rise,  are  of  regret  and 
indignation,  that,  for  the  sin  of  an  hour, 
such  a  noble  being  should  perish,  as  if  he 
would  insinuate  the  wisdom  of  cpiarrel  (how 
vain  !)  with  those  austere  and  awful  laws,  by 
which  moments  of  crime  expand  into  cen¬ 
turies  of  punishment !  It  is  not  wonderful 
Bulwer  evidently  1  that,  in  the  struggle  with  such  self-made 
and.  in  his  owm  1  difficulties,  Bulwer  has  been  defeated.  The 
wonder  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  cover  his 
retreat  amid  such  a  cloud  of  beauties;  and 
to  attach  an  interest  almost  human,  and  even 
profound,  to  a  being  whom  we  cannot,  in 
our  wildest  dreams,  identify  with  mankind. 
The  whole  tale  is  one  of  those  hazardous 
e.xperirnents  which  have  become  so  coin- 


least,  nor,  we  think,  the  public,  object  to  mon  of  late  years,  in  which  a  scanty  suc- 


the  alteration.  “  Eugene  Aram”  seems,  to  ' 
us,  as  lamentable  a  perversion  of  talent  as  | 
the  literature  of  the  age  has  exhibited.  It  i 
is  one  of  those  works  in  which  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  choice  of  subject  neutralizes  elo¬ 
quence,  genius,  and  even  interest.  It  is 
with  it  as  with  the  “  Curse  of  Kehama,” 
and  the  “  Cenci,”  where  the  more  splendid 
the  decorations  which  surround  the  dis¬ 
gusting  object,  the  more  disgusting  it  be¬ 
comes.  It  is,  at  best,  deformity  jewelled 
and  enthroned.  Not  content  with  the 
native  difficulties  of  the  subject — the  trite¬ 
ness  of  the  story — its  recent  date — its  dead 
level  of  certainty — the  author  has,  in  a  sort 
of  daring  perversity,  created  new  difficulties 
for  himself  to  cope  withal.  He  has  not  bid 
the  real  pallid  murderer  to  sit  to  his  pencil, 
and  trusted  for  success  to  the  severe  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  portraiture.  Him  he  has  spir¬ 
ited  away,  and  has  substituted  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  of  all  human  fiends,  resembling  the 
more  hideous  of  heraldic  devices,  or  the 


cess  is  sought  at  an  infinite  peril ;  like  a 
wild-flow'er,  of  no  great  worth,  snatched,  by 
a  hardy  w'anderer,  from  the  very  jaws  of 
dancrer  and  death.  We  notice  in  it,  how- 
ever,  with  pleasure,  the  absence  of  that 
early  levity  which  marked  his  writing,  the 
shooting  germ  of  a  nobler  purpose,  and  an 
air  of  sincerity  fast  becoming  more  than 
an  air. 

In  saving  that  “  Zanoni  ”  is  our  chief 
favorite  among  Buhver’s  writings,  we  con- 
scioiisly  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of 
paradox.  If  we  err,  however,  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  we  err  in  company  with  the  author  him¬ 
self;  and,  we  believe,  with  all  Germany, 
and  w’ith  many  enlightened  enthusiasts  at 
home.  We  refer,  too,  in  our  approbation, 
more  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  execution  of 
the  work.  As  a  whole,  as  a  broad  and 
brilliant  picture  of  a  period,  and  its  hero, 
“  Rienzi”  is  perhaps  his  greatest  work,  and 
“  that  shield  he  may  hold  up  against  all  his 
I  enemies.”  “  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,” 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  calculated  to  enchant  incf,  lie  like  the  “soft  shadow  of  an  angel’s 
classical  scholars,  and  the  book  glows  like  wing,”  upon  its  every  page.  Its  beauties 
a  cinder  from  Vesuvius,  and  most  gorgeous-  are  not  of  the  “earth  earthy.”  Its  very 
ly  are  the  reelings  of  that  fiery  drunkard  faults,  cloudy,  colossal,  tower  above  our 
depicted.  The  “  Last  of  the  Barons,”  petty  judgment-seats,  towards  some  higher 
again,  as  a  cautious,  yet  skillful  filling  up  of  tribunal. 

the  vast  skeleton  of  Shakspeare,  is  attractive  Best  of  all  is  that  shade  of  mournful 
to  all  who  relish  English  story.  But  we  are  grandeur  which  rests  upon  it.  Granting 
mistaken,  if  in  that  class  who  love  to  see  all  its  blemishes,  the  improbabilities  of  its 
the  Unknown,  the  Invisible,  and  the  Eternal,  |  story,  the  occasional  extravagancies  of  its 
looking  in  upon  them,  through  the  loops  |  language,  let  it  have  its  praises  for  its  pic- 
and  windows  of  the  present;  whose  foot-|  tures  of  love  and  grief,  of  u  love  leading  its 
steps  turn  instinctively  toward  the  thick  ^  votary  to  sacrifice  stupendous  privileges, 
and  the  dark  places  of  the  “  wilderness  of|  and  reminding  you  of  that  which  made  an- 
this  world;”  or  who,  by  deep  disappoint-;  gels  resign  their  starry  thrones  for  the 
ment  or  solemn  sorrow,  have  been  driven  “daughters  of  men;”  and  of  a  grief,  too 
to  take  up  their  permanent  meiital  abode  deep  for  tears,  too  sacred  for  lamentation, 
upon  the  perilous  verge  of  the  unseen  world, }  the  grief  which  he  increaseth  that  in- 
if  “  Zanoni”  do  not,  on  such,  exert  ai  creaseth  knowledge,  the  grief  which  not 
mightier  spell,  and  to  their  feelings  be  not;  earthly  immortality,  which  death  only  can 
more  sweetly  attuned,  than  any  other  of  this  j  cure.  The  tears  which  the  most  beautiful 
writer’s  books.  It  is  a  book  not  to  be  read  and  melting  close  of  the  tale  wrings  from 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  in  the  fields — not !  our  eyes,  are  not  those  which  wet  the  last 
in  the  sunshine,  but  in  the  twilight  shade — j  pages  of  ordinary  novels  :  they  come  from 
not  in  the  sunshine,  unless  indeed  that  sun-  j  a  deeper  source ;  and  as  the  lovers  are  uni¬ 
shine  has  been  saddened,  and  sheathed  by  j  ted  in  death,  to  part  no  more,  triumph 
a  recent  sorrow.  Thfn  will  its  wild  and  blends  with  the  tenderness  with  w'hich  we 
mystic  measures,  its  pathos,  and  its  grand-  witness  the  sad  yet  glorious  union.  Bul- 
eur,  steal  in  like  music,  and  mingle  with  wer,  in  the  last  scene,  has  apparently  in 
the  soul’s  emotions ;  till,  like  music,  they  his  eye  the  conclusion  of  the  “  Revolt  of 
seem  a  part  of  the  soul  itself.  Islam,”  where  Laon  and  Laone,  springing 

No  term  has  been  more  frequently  abused  in  spirit  from  the  funeral  pile,  are  united  in 
than  that  of  religious  novel.  This,  as  a  happier  region,  in  the  “  calm  dwellings  of 
commonly  employed,  describes  an  equivocal  I  the  mighty  dead,”  w  here  on  a  fairer  land- 
birth,  if  not  a  monster,  of  which  the  worst !  scape  rests  a  “  holier  day,”  and  where  the 
and  most  popular  specimen,  is  “Coelebs  in  !  lesson  awaits  them,  that 
Search  of  a  Wife,”  where  a  perfect  and  | 

perfectly  insipid  gentleman  goes  out  in  !  “  Virtue  though  obscured  on  earth,  no  less 

search  of,  and  succeeds  in  finding  a  perfect !  Survives  all  mortal  change,  in  lasting  loveliness. 

and  perfectly  insipid  lady.  It  is  amusing 

to  see  how  its  authoress  deals  with  the  fic-  Amid  the  prodigious  number  of  Bul- 
titious  part  of  her  book.  Holding  it  with  j  wer’s  other  productions,  we  may  mention 
a  half  shudder,  and  at  arm’s-length,  as  she  j  one  or  two  “dearer  than  the  rest.”  The 
might  a  phial  of  poison,  she  pours  in  the  i  “  Student,”  from  its  disconnected  plan,  and 
other  and  the  other  infusion  of  prose  crit-  j  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its  papers  ap- 
icism,  common-place  moralizing,  sage  apho- j  peared  previously,  has  seemed  to  many  a 
rism,  &.C.,  till  it  is  fairly  diluted  down  to  mere  published  portfolio,  if  not  an  aimless 
her  standard  of  utility  and  safety.  But  a  |  collection  of  its  author’s  study-sweepings, 
religious  novel,  in  the  high  and  true  sense  ,  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  or  correct  esti- 
of  the  term,  is  a  noble  thought  :  a  parable  ■  mate  of  its  merits.  It  in  reality  contains 
of  solemn  truth,  some  great  moral  law,  i  the  cream  of  Bui  wer’s  periodical  writings, 
w  ritten  out  as  it  were  in  flowers  ;  a  principle,  i  And  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  during 
old  as  Deity,  wreathed  with  beauty,  drama- :  his  editorship,  approached  our  ideal  of  a 
tized  in  action,  incarnated  in  life,  purified  j  perfect  Magazine  ;  combining  as  it  did  im- 
by  suffering  and  death.  And  we  confess  !  partiality,  variety,  and  power.  His  “  Con- 
that  to  this  ideal,  w  e  know  no  novel  in  this  versations  with  an  Ambitious  Student  in  ill 
our  country,  that  approaches  so  nearly  as  health,”  though  hardly  equal  to  the  dia- 
“  Zanoni.”  An  intense  spirituality,  a  logues  of  Plato,  contain  many  rich  medita- 
yearning  earnestness,  a  deep  religious  feel-  tions  and  criticisms,  suspended  round  a 
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simple  and  affecting  story.  The  word 
“  ambitious,”  however,  is  unfortunate;  for 
what  student  is  not,  and  should  not  be  am¬ 
bitious  ?  'J'o  study,  is  to  climb  “higher 
still,  and  higher  like  a  cloud  of  fire.”  Talk 
of  an  ambitious  chamois,  or  of  an  ambitious 
lark,  as  lief  as  of  an  ambitious  student. 
The  allegories  in  the  “  Student,”  strikes  us 
as  eminently  fine,  with  glimpses  of  a  more 
creative  imagination,  than  we  can  find  in 
any  of  his  writings,  save  “  Zanoni.”  We 
have  often  regretted,  that  the  serious  alle¬ 
gory,  once  too  much  affected,  is  now  al¬ 
most  obsolete.  Why  should  it  be  so?  why 
should  not  more  heads  be  laid  down  upon 
John  Bunyan’s  pillow,  to  see  more  visions 
and  dream  more  dreams?  Shall  truth  no 
more  have  its  mounts  of  transfiguration  ? 
Must  Mirza  no  more  be  overheard  in  his 
soliloquies  ?  And  is  the  road  to  the  “  Den” 
lost  for  ever?  We  trust,  we  trow  not.  In 
the  “  Student,”  too,  occurs  his  far-famed 
attack  upon  the  anonymous  in  periodical 
writing.  We  do  not  coincide  with  him  in 
this.  We  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  the 
anonymous  either  could  or  should  be  re¬ 
linquished.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  in  some 
measure,  relinquished,  as  it  is.  The  tidings 
of  the  authorship  of  any  article  of  conse¬ 
quence,  in  a  Review  or  Magazine,  often 
now  pass  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
through  the  literary  world,  till  it  is  as  well 
known  in  the  book-shop  of  the  country 
town,  or  the  post-oflice  of  the  country  vil¬ 
lage,  as  in  Albemarle  or  George  Street. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  anonymous 
forms  a  very  profitable  exercise  for  the 
acuteness  of  our  young  critics,  who  become, 
through  it,  masters  in  the  science  of  inter¬ 
nal  evidence,  and  learn  to  detect  the  fine 
Roman  hand  of  this  and  the  other  writer, 
even  in  the  strokes  of  his  t’s,  and  the  dots 
of  his  i’s.  Besides,  secondly,  il»e  anony¬ 
mous  forms  for  the  author  an  ideal  charac¬ 
ter,  fixes  him  in  an  ideal  position  as  it  were, 
projects  him  out  of  himself;  and  hence 
many  writers  have  surpassed  themselves, 
both  in  power  and  popularity,  while  writing 
under  its  shelter.  So  with  Swift,  in  his 
“  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;”  Pascal,  Junius,  Sydney 
Smith,  Isaac  Taylor,  Walter  Scott;  Addi¬ 
son,  too,  was  never  so  good  as  when  he  put 
on  the  short  face  of  the  Spectator.  Wil¬ 
son  is  never  so  good,  as  when  he  assumes 
the  glorious  alias  of  Christopher  North. 
And,  thirdly,  the  anonymous,  when  pre¬ 
served,  piques  the  curiosity  of  the  reader, 
mystifies  him  into  interest ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  allows  a  bold  and 
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honest  writer,  to  shoot  folly,  expose  error, 
strip  false  pretension,  and  denounce  wrong, 
with  greater  safety  and  effect.  A  time  may 
come,  when  the  anonymous  will  require  to 
be  abandoned  :  but  we  are  very  doubtful  if 
that  time  has  yet  arrived. 

In  pursuing,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  a  parallel  between  Byron  and  Bul- 
wer,  we  omitted  to  note  a  stage,  the  last  in 
the  former’s  literary  progress.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  career,  his  wild  shrieking  earn¬ 
estness,  subsided  ii»to  Epicurean  derision, 
j  He  became  dissolved  into  one  contemptu¬ 
ous  atid  unhappy  sneer.  Beginning  wiih 
the  satiric  bitterness  of  “English  Bards,” 
he  ended  with  the  fiendish  gaiety  of  “  Don 
Juan.”  He  laugheil  at  fir.-t  that  he  “  might 
I  not  weep ;”  but  ultimately  this  miserable 
j  mirth  drowned  his  enthusiasm,  his  heart, 
and  pul  out  the  few'  flickering  embers  of 
his  natural  piety.  The  deep  tragedy  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  “poor  j)ickle  herring,”  yet 
mournful  farce.  We  trust  that  onr  novel¬ 
ist  will  not  complete  his  resemblance  to  ihe 
poet,  by  sinking  into  a  satirist.  ’Tis  in¬ 
deed  a  pitiful  sight  that,  of  one  who  has 
passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  reputation, 
grinning  back  in  helpless  mockery,  and 
toothless  laughter,  upon  the  brilliant  way 
which  he  has  traversed,  but  to  which  Jie 
can  return  no  more.  We  anticipate  for 
Bulwer  a  better  destiny.  He  who  lias  ma¬ 
ted  with  the  mighty  spirit,  which  had  almost 
reared  again  the  fallen  Titanic  form  of  re- 
publican  Rome;  whose  genius  has  travel¬ 
led  up  the  Rhine,  like  a  breeze  of  music, 
“  stealing  and  giving  odor  who  in  “  Paul 
Clifford,”  has  searched  some  “  dark  bo¬ 
soms,”  and  not  in  vain,  for  pathos  and  for 
poetry  ;  who  in  “  England  and  the  English,” 
has  cast  a  rapid  but  vigorous  glance  upon 
the  tendencies  of  our  wondrous  age  ;  who, 
in  his  verse,  has  so  admirably  pictured  the 
stages  of  romance  in  Milton’s  story;  who 
has  gone  down  a  “  diver  lean  and  strong,” 
after  Schiller,  into  the  “  innermost  main,” 
lifting  with  a  fearless  hand  the  “  veil  that 
is  woven  with  Niglit  and  with  Terror;” 
and  in  “  Zanoni  ”  has  essayed  to  relume 
the  mystic  fires  of  the  Rosicrucians,  and  to 
reveal  the  dread  secrets  of  the  spiritual 
world ;  must  worthily  close  a  career  so 
illustrious.  May  the  clouds  and  mists  of 
detraction,  against  which  he  strove  so  long, 
not  fail,  (to  use  the  w’ords  of  Hall),  “  to 
form,  at  evening,  a  magnificent  theatre  for 
his  reception,  and  to  surround  with  aug¬ 
mented  glories  llie  luminary  which  they 
cannot  hide !” 
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From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

THE  LAST  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NAPO- 
LEOxN. 

History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at 

St.  Helena.  By  General  Count  Mon- 

tholon.  H  vols.  London  :  Colburn. 

There  are  few  thinors  more  striking  than 
the  analogy  in  civil  and  physical  changes 
of  the  world.  There  have  been  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man  periods  as  distinctive  as  in  the 
history  of  nations.  From  these  periods  so¬ 
ciety  and  nations  have  alike  assumed  new 
aspects,  and  the  world  has  commenced  a 
new  career.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  Fmpire 
was  the  demarcation  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  It  was  the  moral  deiueje;  out 
of  which  a  new  condition  of  man,  new  laws, 
new  forms  of  Religion,  new  styles  of 
thought,  almost  a  totally  new  configuration 
of  human  society,  were  to  arise.  A  new 
settlement  of  the  civil  world  took  place  : 
power  absorbed  by  one  race  of  mankind 
was  to  be  divided  among  various  races  ;  and 
the  development  of  principles  of  government 
and  society,  hitherto  unknown,  was  to  be 
scarcely  less  memorable,  less  unexpected, 
or -less  productive,  than  that  voyage  by 
which  Columbus  doubled  the  space  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  Reformation  was  another  mighty 
change.  It  introduced  civil  liberty  into  the 
empire  of  tyranny,  religion  into  the  realm 
of  superstition,  and  science  into  the  depths 
of  national  ignorance.  The  French  Revo¬ 
lution  was  the  last,  and  not  the  least  power¬ 
ful  change  within  human  experience.  Its 
purpose  is,  like  its  operation,  still  dubious. 
Whether  it  came  simply  for  wrath,  or  sim¬ 
ply  for  restoration — whether,  like  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  Lisbon,  it  came  oidy  to  destroy, 
and  leave  its  ruins  visible  for  a  century  to 
come  ;  to  clear  the  ground  of  incumbrances 
too  massive  for  the  hand  of  man,  and  open 
the  soil  for  exertions  nobler  than  the  oid, 
must  be  left  to  lime  to  interpret.  But  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  the  most  prominent 
agency,  the  most  powerful  influence,  and 
the  most  dazzling  lustre,  of  a  period  in 
which  all  the  stronger  impulses  of  our  be¬ 
ing  were  in  the  wildest  activity,  centred  in 
the  character  of  one  ntan,  and  that  man — 
Napoleon. 

It  is  evidently  a  law  of  Providence,  that 
all  the  great  changes  of  society  shall  be  the 
work  of  individual  minds.  Yet  when  we 
recollect  the  difficulty  of  effecting  any  gen- 
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eral  change,  embracing  the  infinite  varieties 
of  human  interests,  caprices,  passions,  and 
purposes,  nothing  could  seem  more  impro¬ 
bable.  But  it  has  always  been  the  course 
of  things.  Without  Charlemagne,  the  lit¬ 
tle  principalities  of  Gothic  Europe  would 
never  have  been  systematized  into  an  em¬ 
pire  ; — without  IxUther,  what  could  have 
been  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  ? — 
without  Napoleon,  the  French  Revolution 
would  have  burnt  itself  out,  vanished  into 
air,  or  sunk  into  ashes.  He  alone  collected 
its  materials,  combined  them  into  a  new 
and  powerful  shape,  crowned  this  being  of 
his  own  formation  with  the  imperial  robe, 
erected  it  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and 
called  the  nations  to  bow’  down  before  a 
new’  idol,  like  the  gods  of  the  Indian  known 
only  by  its  mysterit)us  frown,  tlie  startling 
splendor  of  its  diadem,  and  the  swords  and 
serpents  grasped  in  its  hands. 

That  the  character  of  Napoleon  was  a 
singular  cotnpound  of  the  highest  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  w  ith  the  lowest  moral  (jualities, 
is  evidently  the  true  description  of  this  ex- 
tr.aordinary  being.  This  combination  alone 
accounts  for  the  rapidity,  the  splendor  of 
his  career,  and  the  sudden  and  terrible 
completeness  of  his  fall.  Nothing  less  than 
pre-eminent  capacity  could  have  shot  him 
up  through  the  clouds  and  tempests  of  the 
Revolution  into  the  highest  place  of  power. 
A  mixture  of  this  force  of  niind  and  des¬ 
perate  selfishness  of  heart  could  alone  have 
suggested  and  sustained  the  system  of  the 
Itnperial  w’ars,  policy,  and  ambition;  and 
the  discovery  of  his  utter  faithlessness  could 
alone  have  rendered  all  thrones  hopeless  of 
binding  hitn  by  the  common  bonds  of  sove¬ 
reign  to  sovereign,  and  compelled  them  to 
find  their  only  security  for  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  consigning  him  to  a  dungeon.  He 
was  the  only  instance  in  modern  history  of 
a  monarch  dethroned  by  a  universal  con¬ 
viction  ;  warred  against  by  mankind,  as  the 
sole  object  of  the  war ;  delivered  over  into 
captivity  by  the  unanitnous  judgment  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  held  in  the  same  unrelaxing  and 
judicial  fetters  until  he  died. 

It  is  another  striking  feature  of  this  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  that  the  whole  falsify  of  Napo¬ 
leon  sank  along  with  him.  They  neither 
possessed  his  faculties,  nor  were  guilty  of 
his  offences.  But  as  they  had  risen  solely 
by  him,  they  perished  entirely  with  him. 
Future  history  will  continually  hover  over 
this  period  of  our  annals,  as  the  one  which 
most  resembles  some  of  those  fabrications 
of  the  Oriental  genius,  in  which  human 
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events  are  continually  under  the  guidance 
of  spirits  of  the  air ;  in  which  fantastic 
palaces  are  erected  by  a  spell,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  developed  by  the 
wave  of  a  wand — in  which  the  mendicant 
of  this  hour  is  exalted  into  the  prince  of  the 
next;  and  while  the  wonder  still  glitters 
before  the  eye,  another  sign  of  the  necro¬ 
mancer  dissolves  the  whole  pageant  into  air 
again.  Human  recollection  has  no  record 
of  so  much  power,  so  widely  distributed, 
and  apparently  so  fixed  above  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  casualties  of  the  world,  so  instantly 
and  so  irretrievably  overthrown.  The 
kings  of  earth  are  not  undone  at  a  blow  ; 
kingdoms  do  not  change  their  rulers  with- 
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out  a  struggle.  Great  passions  and  great 
havoc  have  always  preceded  and  followed 
the  fall  of  monarchies.  But  the  four  dia¬ 
dems  of  the  Napoleon  race  fell  from  their 
wearers’  brows  with  scarcely  a  touch  from 
the  hand  of  man.  The  surrender  of  the 
crown  by  Napoleon  extinguished  the  crowns 
actually  ruling  over  millions,  and  virtually 
influencing  the  whole  Continent.  They 
were  extinguished,  too,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Imperial  crown  disappeared  It 
had  no  sooner  been  crushed  at  Waterloo, 
than  they  all  fell  into  fragments,  of  them¬ 
selves  ; — the  whole  dynasty  went  down  with 
Napoleon  into  the  dungeon,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  since  returned  to  the  world. 

The  name  of  General  Count  Montholon 
is  well  known  to  this  country,  as  that  of  a 
brave  officer,  who,  after  acriuiriiig  distin¬ 
guished  rank  in  the  French  army  by  his 
sword,  followed  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena; 
remained  with  him  during  his  captivity ; 
and  upon  his  death  was  made  the  depository 
of  his  papers,  and  his  executor.  But  his 
own  language,  in  a  letter  dated  from  the 
Castle  of  Ham  in  June,  1844,  givesthe  best 
account  of  his  authority  and  his  proceed- 
ings. 

“  A  soldier  of  the  Republic,  a  brigadier- 
general  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  minis¬ 
ter-plenipotentiary  in  Germany  in  1912  and 
1813,  I  could,  like  others,  have  left  me¬ 
moirs  concerning  the  things  which  I  saw  ; 
but  the  whole  is  effaced  from  my  mind  in 
presence  oP  f  single  thing,  a  single  event, 
and  a  single  man.  The  thing  is  Waterloo  ; 
the  event,  the  fall  of  the  Empire ;  and  the 
man,  Napoleon.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  he 
shared  the  St.  Helena  captivity  for  six 
years  ;  that  for  forty-two  nights  he  watched 
the  dying  bed  of  the  ex-monarch ;  and  that, 
by  Napoleon’s  express  desire,  he  closed  his 
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eyes.  But  to  those  duties  of  private  friend¬ 
ship  were  affixed  official  services,  which 
looked  much  more  like  tyranny  than  the 
tribute  of  personal  regard,  and  which  we 
should  think  must  have  worn  out  the  pa¬ 
tience,  and  tried  the  constitution,  of  the 
most  devoted  follower  of  this  extraordinary 
captive. 

Napoleon,  though  apparently  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  the  opinions  of  mankind,  evidently 
felt  the  strongest  anxiety  to  make  out  a  fa¬ 
vorable  statement  for  himself.  And  all  his 
hours,  except  the  few  devoted  to  exercise 
on  horseback  and  to  sleep,  and  to  his  meals  ; 
were  employed  in  completing  the  narrative 
which  was  to  clear  up  his  character  toman- 
kind. 

During  the  last  years  passed  in  St.  He¬ 
lena,  Napoleon  sent  for  the  Count  every 
night  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  continued  dic¬ 
tating  to  him  until  six  in  the  morning,  when 
he  went  into  the  bath,  dismissing  the  Count 
with — ”  Come,  my  son,  go  and  repose, 
and  come  to  me  again  at  nine  o’clock. 
We  shall  have  breakfast,  and  resume  the 
labors  of  the  night.”  At  nine  he  reiurned, 
and  remained  with  him  till  one,  when  Na¬ 
poleon  went  to  bed.  Between  four  and 
five,  he  sent  for  the  Count  again,  who  dined 
with  him  every  day,  and  at  nine  o’clock  left 
him,  to  return  at  eleven. 

The  world  little  knew  the  drudgery  to 
which  these  unfortunate  followers  of  the 
Ex-Emperor  were  thus  exposed,  and  they 
must  all  have  rejoiced  at  any  termination 
of  a  toil  so  remorseless  and  so  unchecring. 

Napoleon  was  fond  of  the  Turkish  doc¬ 
trine  of  fatality.  Whether  so  acute  a  mind 
was  capable  of  believing  a  doctrine  so  pal¬ 
pably  contradicted  by  the  common  circum¬ 
stances  of  life,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
reason,  can  scarcely  be  a  question ;  but 
with  him,  as  with  the  Turks,  it  was  a  capi¬ 
tal  doctrine  for  the  mighty  machine  which 
he  called  an  army.  But  the  Count  seems 
to  have  been  a  true  believer.  He,  too,  pro¬ 
nounces,  that  “destiny  is  written,”  and  re¬ 
gards  himself  as  being  under  the  peculiar 
influence  of  a  malignant  star,  or,  in  his  own 
words  :  “  In  fact,  without  having  sought  it, 
my  destiny  brought  me  into  contact  with 
the  Emperor  in  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  con¬ 
ducted  me,  without  my  knowing  it,  to  the 
shores  of  Boulogne,  where  honor  imposed 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  not  abandoning 
the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  in  presence  of 
the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Irrevocably  bound  to  the  misfortunes  of  a 
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family,  I  am  now  perishing  in  Ilam ;  the 
captivity  commenced  ir#St.  Helena.” 

Of  Count  Montholon,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  he  was  unstained  by 
either  the  vices  or  the  violences  which 
scandalized  Europe  so  frequently  in  the 
leaders  of  the  French  armies.  He  appears 
to  have  been  at  all  times  a  man  of  honora¬ 
ble  habits,  as  he  certainly  is  of  striking  in¬ 
telligence.  But  we  have  no  faith  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  star,  and  think  that  he  would 
have  acted  much  more  wisely  if  he  lurtl  left 
the  stars  to  take  care  of  themselves,  avoided 
the  blunder  of  mistaking  the  nephew  of 
Napoleon  for  a  hero  and  a  genius,  and 
stayed  quietly  in  London,  instead  of  risking 
himself  with  an  invasion  of  valets  to  take 
the  diadem  off  the  most  sagacious  head  in 
Europe. 

The  narrative  commences  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Napoleon  to  Paris  after  his  renown, 
his  throne,  and  his  dynasty  were  alike 
crushed  by  the  British  charge  at  Waterloo. 
He  reached  Paris  at  six  in  the  morning  of 
the  *2 1  St.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  greatest 
blunder  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  his 
flight  from  the  army.  If  he  had  remained 
at  its  head,  let  its  shattered  condition  be 
what  it  might,  he  would  have  been  power¬ 
ful,  have  awed  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
capital,  and  have  j)robably  been  able  to 
make  peace  alike  for  himself  and  his  nation. 
But  by  hurrying  to  Paris  all  was  lost :  he 
stripped  himself  of  his  strength  ;  he  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  enemies;  and 
palpably  capitulated  to  the  men  who,  but 
the  day  before,  were  trembling  under  the 
fear  of  his  vengeance. 

Nobleness  of  heart  is  essential  to  all  true 
renown  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  less  essential 
to  all  real  security.  Napoleon,  with  talents 
which  it  is  perfectly  childish  to  question, 
though  the  attempt  has  been  made  since  the 
close  of  his  brilliant  career,  wanted  this  no¬ 
bleness  of  heart,  and  through  its  want  ulti¬ 
mately  perished.  Of  the  bravery  of  him 
who  fought  the  splendid  campaigns  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  political  sagacity  of  him  who 
raised  himself  from  being  a  subaltern  of  ar¬ 
tillery  to  a  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  his  selfishness  was 
so  excessive  that  it  occasionally  made  both 
contemptible,  and  gave  his  conduct  alike 
the  appearance  of  cowardice,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  infatuation.  His  flight  from 
Egypt,  leaving  his  army  lobe  massacred  or 
captured,  disgraced  him  in  the  face  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  flight  from  Russia,  leaving  the 
remnant  of  his  legions  to  be  destroyed,  was 


a  new  scandal ;  but  hitherto  no  evil  had 
been  produced  by  this  gross  regard  of  self. 
The  penalty,  however,  must  be  paid.  His 
flight  from  the  army  in  Belgium,  leaving  it 
without  counsel  or  direction,  to  be  crushed 
by  a  victorious  enemy,  was  the  third  in¬ 
stance  of  that  ignoble  preference  of  his 
own  objects  which  had  characterized  and 
stained  his  Egyptian  and  Russian  career. 
But  retribution  was  now  come,  and  he  was 
to  be  undone.  The  slaughter  of  Waterloo 
had  been  tremendous,  but  it  was  not  final. 
The  loss  of  the  French  army  had  been 
[  computed  at  forty  thousand  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  dispersed.  He  had  come 
into  the  field  with  seventy-two  thousand 
men,  independent  of  Grouchy.  He  had 
thus  thirty  thousand  remaining.  Grouchy’s 
force  of  thirty  thousand  was  still  untouched, 
and  was  able  to  make  its  way  to  Paris.  In 
addition  to  these  sixty  thousand,  strong  gar¬ 
risons  had  been  left  in  all  the  fortresses, 
which  he  might  without  difficulty  have 
gathered  upon  his  retreat.  The  Parisian 
national  guard  would  have  augmented  this 
force,  probably,  on  the  whole,  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men.  It  is  true  that  the  al¬ 
lied  Russian  and  Austrian  forces  were  on 
the  frontier.  But  they  had  not  yet  moved, 
and  could  not  prevent  the  march  of  those 
reinforcements.  Thus,  without  reckoning 
the  provincial  militia  of  France,  or  calcula¬ 
ting  on  a  kvee  en  masse,  Napoleon  within  a 
fortnight  might  have  been  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  while  the 
pursuing  army  could  not  have  mustered  half 
the  number.  He  would  thus  have  had  time 
for  negotiating ;  and  lime  with  him  w’as 
every  thing.  Or  let  the  event  be  what  it 
might,  the  common  sense  of  the  Allies 
would  have  led  them  to  avoid  a  direct  col¬ 
lision  with  so  pow’erful  a  force  fighting  on 
its  own  ground  under  the  walls  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  knowing  that  the  only  alternatives 
were  complete  triumph  or  total  ruin. 

Count  Montholon  makes  a  remark  on 
the  facility  with  which  courtiers  make  their 
escape  from  a  fallen  throne,  which  has  been 
so  often  exemplified  in  history.  But  it  w  as 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
the  double  overthrow’  of  Napoleon.  “  At 
Fontainbleau,  in  1814,”  says  the  Count, 
“  when  I  hastened  to  ofler  to  carry  him  off 
with  the  troops  under  my  command,  I 
found  no  one  in  those  vast  corridors,  for¬ 
merly  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  courtiers, 
except  the  Duke  of  Bassano  and  tv\’o  aides- 
de-camp.”  His  whole  court,  down  to  his 
Mameluke  and  valet,  had  run  off  to  Paris, 
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to  look  for  pay  and  place  under  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  In  a  similar  case  in  the  ne.xtyear,  at 
the  Elysee  Bourbon,  he  found  but  two 
counts  and  an  ecpierry.  It  was  perfectly 
plain  to  all  the  world  but  Napoleon  himself 
that  his  fate  was  decided. 

There  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
something  in  his  conduct  at  this  period  that 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  but  by  infat¬ 
uation.  His  first  act,  the  desertion  of  his 
army,  was  degrading  to  his  honor,  but  his 
conduct  on  his  arrival  was  not  less  de¬ 
grading  to  his  sagacity.  Even  his  brother 
Lucien  said  that  he  was  blitided  with  the 
smoke  of  Waterloo.  He  seems  to  have 
utterly  lost  that  distinct  view  and  fierce  de¬ 
cision  which  formerly  characterized  all  his 
conduct.  It  was  no  more  the  catinon-shot 
or  the  thunder-clap,  it  was  the  wavering  of  a 
mind  suddenly  perplexed  by  the  difficulties 
which  he  wotild  once  have  solved  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  and  overwhelmed  by  resistance — 
which  he  would  have  once  swept  away  like 
a  swarm  of  Hies,  The  leader  of  armies 
was  crushed  by  a  conspiracy  of  clerks,  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  Continent  was  sent  to 
the  dungeon  by  a  cabal  of  his  own  slaves. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  lingering  in 
the  Elysee  Bourbon,  the  two  chambers  of 
the  Legislature  were  busily  employed  be¬ 
tween  terror  and  intrigue.  The  time  was 
delicate,  for  the  Bourbons  and  the  Allies 
were  approaching.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  might  change; 
tardiness  in  recognizing  the  Bourbons  might 
be  fatal  to  their  hopes  of  place,  but  the  pre¬ 
cipitancy  of  abandoning  Napoleon  might 
bring  their  heads  under  the  knife  of  the 
guillotine.  All  public  life  is  experimental, 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  of  a  more  tremulous  descrip¬ 
tion. 

At  length  they  began  to  act ;  and  the 
first  precaution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  to  secure  their  own  existence.  Old 
Lafayette  moved  a  resolution,  that  the  man 
should  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  coun¬ 
try  who  made  any  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber.  This  was  an  obvious  declara¬ 
tion  against  the  authority  of  the  Empire. 
The  next  motion  was,  that  General  Beker 
should  be  appointed  commandant  of  the 
guard  ordered  to  protect  the  Legislature. 
This  was  a  provision  against  the  mob  of 
Paris.  The  Legislature  was  now  safe  from 
its  two  prominent  perils.  In  the  mean 
time,  Napoleon  had  made  another  capital 
blunder.  He  had  held  a  council  of  the 
ministers,  to  which  he  proposed  the  ques- 
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tion,  whether  he  should  proceed  in  person 
to  the  Chamber  o^Deputies,  and  demand 
supplies,  or  send  his  brothers  and  ministers 
to  make  the  communication.  Three  of 
the  ministers  approved  of  his  going  in  per¬ 
son,  but  the  majority  disapproved  of  it — on 
the  plea  of  its  being  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  pas¬ 
sions.  If  Napoleon  had  declined  this 
counsel,  which  arose  from  either  pusillan¬ 
imity  or  perfidy,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
he  niight  have  silenced  all  opposition.  The 
known  attachment  of  the  troops,  the  super¬ 
stition  connected  with  his  fortunes,  the 
presence  of  the  man  whom  they  all  so 
lately  worshipped,  as  the  Indians  worship 
the  serpent  for  the  poison  of  its  fang,  might 
have  produced  a  complete  revulsion.  Na¬ 
poleon,  too,  was  singularly  eloquent — his 
language  had  a  romantic  splendor  which 
captivates  the  artificial  taste  of  the  nation ; 
ami  with  an  imperial  figure  before  them, 
surrounded  with  more  powerful  incidents 
than  the  drama  could  ever  offer,  and  threat¬ 
ening  a  fifth  act  which  might  involve  the 
fate  of  France  and  Europe,  the  day  might 
have  finished  by  a  new  burst  of  national  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  the  restoration  of  Napoleon 
1  to  the  throne,  with  all  his  enemies  in  the 
Legislature  chained  to  its  footstool. 

But  he  sent  his  brother  Joseph  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  received  the  answer 
to  his  mission  next  morning,  in  a  proposal 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  demand  for  his 
abdication. 

A  council  of  ministers  was  again  held  on 
this  proposal.  The  same  three  who  had 
voted  for  his  presence  in  the  Chamber,  now 
voted  for  his  rejection  of  the  proposal. 
The  majority,  however,  were  iigainst  them. 
Napoleon  yielded  to  the  majority.  He  had 
lost  his  opportunity — and  in  politics  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  every  thing.  He  had  now  nothing 
more  to  lose.  He  drew  up  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  abdication  ;  but  appended  to  it 
the  condition  of  proclaiming  his  son,  Na¬ 
poleon  Second,  emperor  of  the  French. 
This  was  an  artifice,  but  it  was  unworthy 
even  of  the  art  of  Napoleon.  He  must 
have  been  conscious  that  the  Allies  would 
have  regarded  liis  appointment  as  a  trick  to 
ensure  his  own  restoration.  His  son  was 
yet  a  child ;  a  regent  must  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  Napoleon  would  have  naturally 
been  that  regent ;  and  in  six  months,  or  on 
the  first  retreat  of  the  Allies,  he  would  as 
naturally  have  re-appointed  himself  em¬ 
peror.  The  trick  was  too  shallow  for  his 
sagacity,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hope  that 
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least  evident  that  he  intended  to  tempt  tlie 
field  no  more,  but  after  being  the  cause  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  two  millions  of  the 
people,  his  reserve  was  romantic. 

The  Count  was  sent  to  dismiss  the  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  they  having  performed  their 
act  of  heroism,  and  offered  to  challenge  the 
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it  could  have  been  suffered  by  the  Allies. 

Yet  it  passed  the  Chamber,  and  Napoleon 
Second  was  acknowledged  within  the  walls. 

But  the  acknowledgment  was  laughed  at 
without  them;  the  Allies  did  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  notice  it;  and  the  Allies  proceed¬ 
ed  to  their  work  of  restoration  as  if  it  had 
never  existed.  In  fact,  the  dynasty  was  at  !  whole  British  army,  were  content  with  the 
an  end ;  a  provisional  government  was  ap-  ^  glory  of  the  threat,  and  heroically  marched 
pointed,  with  Fouche  at  its  head,  and  the  I  home  to  their  shops. 

name  of  Napoleon  was  pronounced  noi  But  Montholon,  on  returning  again,  ad- 
inore.  1  dressed  Napoleon  on  the  feasibility  of  at- 

Count  Montholon  gives  a  brief  but  strik- '  tacking  Wellington  and  Blucher,  with  the 
ing  description  of  the  confusion,  dismay,  |  battalions  of  the  Messrs.  Calicot,  upon 
and  despair,  into  which  Waterloo  had  !  which  the  Ex-Emperor  made  the  following 
thrown  the  Bonapartists.  lie  had  hurried  j  solemn  speech  :  “  To  put  into  action  the 
to  the  Elysee  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of!  brute  force  of  the  masses,  would  without 
Bonaparte  from  the  field.  He  met  the  ■  doubt  save  Paris,  and  ensure  me  the  crown, 
Duke  of  Vicenza  coming  out,  with  a  coun-  without  having  recourse  to  the  horrors  of 
tenance  of  dejection,  an<l  asked  him  what  a  civil  war.  But  this  would  be  also  to  risk 
was  going  on.  “  All  is  lost,”  was  the  an-i  the  shedding  of  rivers  of  fresh  blood.  What 
swer.  ”  You  arrived  to-day,  as  you  did  at  j  is  the  compressive  force  which  would  be 
Fonlainbleau,  only  to  see  the  emperor  re- j  sufficiently  strong  to  regulate  the  outburst 
sign  his  crown.  The  leaders  of  the  Cham-  •  of  so  much  passion,  hatred,  and  vengeance  ? 
hers  desire  his  abdication.  They  will  have  .  No,  I  never  can  forget  one  thing,  that  I 
it  ;  and  in  a  week  Louis  XVIIl.  will  be  in 
Paris.  At  night  on  the  19th,  a  short  note 
in  pencil  was  left  with  my  Swiss,  announc¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  armv.  The  same 
notice  was  given  to  Carnot.  The  last  tele- 
graphic  dispatch  had  brought  news  of  vic- 


have  been  brought  from  Cannes  to  Paris  in 
the  midst  of  cries  for  blood,  ‘  Down  with 
the  priests  !’  ‘  Down  with  the  nobles  !’  I 

would  rather  have  the  regrets  of  France 
than  possess  its  crown.” 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where 
tory;  we  both  hastened  to  the  Duke  of ;  Napoleon’s  own  phrase,  that  from  the  sub- 
Otranto;  he  assured  us  with  all  his  cadav- j  lime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step,  is  more 
erous  coldness  tfiat  he  knew  nothing.  He  perpetually  and  practically  realized  than  in 
knew  all,  however,  I  am  well  assured.  I  France.  Here  was  a  man  utterly  ruined. 
Events  succeeded  each  other  with  the  ;  without  a  soldier  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
rapidity  of  lightning  ;  there  is  no  longer  ]  all  but  a  prisoner,  abandoned  by  every  hu- 
any  possible  illusion.  All  is  lost,  and  the  man  being  who  could  be  of  the  slightest 
Bourbons  will  be  here  in  a  week.”  |  service  to  him,  beaten  in  the  field,  beaten 

The  Count  remained  fi)rty-eight  hours  at  I  on  his  own  ground,  and  now  utterly  separa- 
the  palace.  The  fallen  Emperor  had  now !  ted  from  his  remaining  troops,  and  with  a 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  America,  and  |  hundred  thousand  of  the  victors  rushing  af- 
the  Count  promised  to  accompany  him.  A  '  ter  him,  hour  by  hour,  to  Paris.  Yet  he 
couple  of  regiments,  formed  of  the  work- j  talks  as  if  he  had  the  world  still  at  his  dis- 
men  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  march- ■  posal,  applauds  his  own  magnanimity  in 
ing  by  the  palace,  now  demanded  that  Napo- 1  declining  the  impossible  combat,  vaunts  his 
leon  should  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  I  own  philosophy  in  standing  still,  when  he 
take  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  But  he  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  gives 
well  knew  the  figure  which  the  volunteers  '  himself  credit  as  a  philanthropist,  when  he 
of  the  mob  would  make  in  front  of  the  bay-  j  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  handed  over 
onets  which  had  crushed  his  guard  at  M’a-  to  the  enemy  as  a  prisoner.  Some  unac- 
terloo,  and  he  declined  the  honor  of  this  !  countable  tricks  of  a  lower  description  now 
new  command.  A  few  courtiers,  who  ad-  began  to  be  played  on  the  goods  and  chat- 
hered  to  him  still,  continued  to  talk  of  his  tels  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon.  A  case  con- 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
force.  But  Waterloo  had  effectually  cured 


taining  snuff-boxes  adorned  with  portraits 
set  in  diamonds,  was  laid  by  Bertrand  on 
him  of  the  passion  for  soldiership,  and  he  j  the  mantel-piece.  He  accidentally  turned 
constantly  appealed  to  his  unwillingness  to 
shed  the  blood  of  Frenchmen.  It  was  at 


to  converse  with  General  Montholon  at  the 
window.  Only  one  person  entered  the 
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room.  The  Count  does  not  give  his  name, 
— he  was  evidently  a  person  of  rank.  On 
turning  to  the  mantel-piece  again,  the  case 
was  gone. 

One  of  the  ministers  had  brought  some 
negotiable  paper  to  the  amount  of  several 
millions  of  francs  into  the  Emperor’s  cham¬ 
ber.  The  packet  was  placed  under  one  of 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa.  Only  one  person, 
and  that  one  a  man  of  rank  who  had  served 
in  Italy,  entered  the  chamber.  Napoleon 
went  to  look  for  the  money,  calculated  a 
moment,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs, 
or  about  r£G0,000  sterling,  had  been  taken 
in  the  interim.  Those  were  times  for 
thievery,  and  the  plunderers  of  Europe  were 
now  on  the  alert,  to  make  spoil  of  each 
other.  The  Allies  were  still  advancing, 
but  they  were  not  yet  insight;  and  the 
mob  of  Paris,  who  had  been  at  first  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  that  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  thinking 
that,  as  Wellington  and  Blucher  had  not  j 
arrived  within  a  week,  they  would  not  ar-  j 
rive  within  a  century,  began  to  clamor  j 
Vive  rUmpireur!  Fouche  and  the  pro- i 
visional  government  began  to  feel  alarm, 
and  it  was  determined  to  keep  Napoleon  j 
out  of  sight  of  the  mob.  Accordingly  they  i 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  Malrnaison  ; 

*  I 

and  on  the  2oth,  towards  nightfall,  Napo-i 
Icon  submissively  quitted  the  Elysee,  and 
went  to  Malrnaison.  At  Malrnaison  he  re¬ 
mained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  in 
evident  fear  of  being  put  to  death,  and  in 
fact  a  prisoner. — Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  that  Europe  had 
seen  since  Charlemagne.  Such  was  the 
humiliation  of  the  conqueror,  who,  but  ] 
seven  vears  before,  had  summoned  the  con- 
tinental  sovereigns  to  bow  down  to  his  foot- 
stool  at  Erfurth  ;  and  who  wrote  to  Talma 
the  actor  these  words  of  supreme  arrogance 
— “  Come  to  Erfurth,  and  you  shall  play 
before  a  pit-full  of  kings.” 

From  this  period,  day  by  day,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  measures  was  adopted  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  tighten  his  chain.  He  was 
ordered  to  set  out  for  the  coast,  nominally 
with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a  passage 
to  America.  But  we  must  doubt  that  in¬ 
tention.  Fouche,  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  had  now  thrown  off  the  mask  which 
he  had  worn  so  many  years.  And  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  expect  forgiveness,  in 
case  of  any  future  return  of  Napoleon  to 
power.  But  Napoleon,  in  America,  would 
have  been  at  all  times  within  one-and-twenty 
days  of  Paris.  And  the  mere  probability  of 


[Sept. 

his  return  would  have  been  enough  to  make 
many  a  pillow  sleepless  in  Paris.  We  are 
to  recollect,  also,  that  the  English  ministry 
must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Napoleon  ;  that  St.  Helena  had  been 
already  mentioned  as  a  place  of  security  for 
his  person  ;  and  that  if  it  was  essential  to 
the  safety  of  Europe — a  matter  about  which 
Fouche  probably  cared  but  little;  it  was 
not  less  essential  to  the  safety  of  Fouche’s 
own  neck, — a  matter  about  which  he  always 
cared  very  much,  that  the  Ex-Emperor 
should  never  set  foot  in  France  again. 

The  result  was,  an  order  from  the  minis¬ 
ter  at  war,  Davoust,  Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
couched  in  the  following  terms.  We  give 
it  as  a  document  of  history. 

“General,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you  the  subjoined  decree,  which  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  government  desires  you  to  notify  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon :  at  the  same  time  inform¬ 
ing  his  majesty,  that  ihe  circumstances  are  be¬ 
come  imperative,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  immediately  to  decide  on  selling  out  for 
the  Isle  of  Aix.  This  decree  has  been  passed 
as  much  for  the  salety  of  his  person  as  for  the 
interest  of  the  state,  which  ought  always  to  he 
dear  to  him.  Should  the  Emperor  not  adopt 
the  above-mentioned  resolution,  on  your  noti¬ 
fication  of  this  decree,  it  wdl  then  be  your  duty 
to  exercise  the  strictest  surveillance,  both  with 
a  view  of  preventing  his  majesty  from  leaving 
Malrnaison,  and  of  guarding  against  any  at¬ 
tempt  upon  his  life.  Yon  will  station  guards 
I  at  all  the  approaches  to  Malrnaison.  I  have 
written  to  the  inspector-general  of  the  gendar¬ 
merie,  and  to  the  commandant  of  Paris,  to 
^  place  such  of  the  gendarmerie  and  troops  as 
you  may  require  at  your  disposal. 

“  I  repeat  to  you,  general,  that  this  decree 
has  been  adopted  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  Emperor. 
Its  prompt  execution  is  indispensable, as  the  fu¬ 
ture  fate  of  his  majesty  and  his  family  depends 
I  upon  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  you,  gen¬ 
eral,  that  all  your  measures  should  be  taken 
with  the  greatest  possible  secrecy. 

(Signed)  “Prince  of  Eck.muhl, 

Marshal  and  Minister  of  War.” 

Those  documents,  which  have  now  ap¬ 
peared,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  au¬ 
thentically,  will  be  of  importance  to  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  of  still  higher  importance  to  the 
moralist.  Who  could  have  once  believed 
that  the  most  fiery  of  soldiers,  the  most  sub¬ 
tle  of  statesmen,  and  the  proudest  of  sove¬ 
reigns,  would  ever  be  the  subject  of  a  re¬ 
script  like  the  following?  It  begins  with 
an  absolute  command  that  “  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte”  (it  has  already  dropped  the  empe¬ 
ror)  “  shall  remain  in  the  roads  of  the  Isle 
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of  Aix  till  the  arrival  of  passports.”  It 
then  proceeds  : — “  It  is  of  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  state,  which  should  not  be 
indifferent  to  him,  that  he  should  remain 
till  his  fate,  and  that  of  his  family,  have 
been  definitively  regulated.  French  honor 
is  interested  in  such  an  issue ;  hut  in  the 
mean  time  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
for  the  personal  safety  of  Napoleon,  and 
that  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
place  of  his  present  sojourn. 

(Signed)  ‘‘The  Duke  of  Otranto. 

“The  Prince  of  Eckmuiil.” 

A  similar  document  was  issued  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Beker  signed  by  Carnot  and  Caulain- 
court.  Court  Montholon  remarks,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  justice,  on  the  signature  of  Caulain- 
court  to  this  paper,  that  the  Emperor  would 
have  been  extremely  astonished  to  see  that 
name  subscribed  to  a  letter  in  which  he  was 
called  Napoleon — if  any  thing  could  have 
astonished  the  former  exile  of  Elba,  and  the 
future  exile  of  St.  Helena. 

This  must  have  been  a  period  of  the  deep¬ 
est  anxiety  to  the  imperial  prisoner.  lie 
evidently  regarded  his  life  as  unsafe ; 
thought  that  he  discovered  in  the  project 
of  his  journey  a  determination  to  throw  him 
either  into  the  hands  of  assassins  or  of  the 
French  king,  and  formally  announced  his 
refusal  to  leave  Malmaison  “  until  informed 
of  his  fate  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.”  He 
was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  He 
acknowledged  himself  powerless,  hopeless, 
and  utterly  dependent  on  the  will  of  his 
conqueror.  The  bitterness  of  heart  which 
dictated  such  words  must  have  been  beyond 
all  description.  He  u’as  now  abandoned 
by  the  few’  who  had  followed  him  from  the 
Elysee. 

But  time  was  pressing  ;  Wellington  was 
advancing  with  rapid  steps,  and  there  w’as 
a  possibility  that  he  might  capture  Napo¬ 
leon  at  Malmaison.  Troops  were  sent  to 
burn  the  neighboring  bridge,  and  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
A  division  of  the  army  coming  from  the 
Vendee  halted  before  the  palace,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  seeing  Napoleon,  and  on  being 
led  by  him  to  battle.  This  was  rhodomon- 
tade,  with  the  advanced  troops  of  the  whole 
army  now  within  sight  of  Paris.  But  it 
was  enough  to  betray  him  into  the  absurdi¬ 
ty  of  proposing  to  try  another  chance  for 
his  crown.  Beker  was  despatched  to  Paris 
to  try  the  effect  of  this  communication. 
Fouche  gave  for  answer,  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Prussians  were  advancing  on  Ver¬ 


sailles.  The  sitting  of  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  been  worth  the  hand 
of  a  great  painter.  Fouche,  after  sharply 
rebuking  the  general  for  bringing  in  his 
proposal  from  Malmaison,  made  him  sit 
down  at  his  side,  while  he  wrote  a  peremp¬ 
tory  and  decided  refusal.  Carnot  was  walk¬ 
ing  gloomily  up  and  down  the  room.  Cau- 
laincourt,  Baron  C4uinetle,  and  General 
Grenier,  sat  silently  around  the  table.  Not 
a  w'ord  was  uttered  except  by  the  Duke  of 
Otranto.  The  general  received  his  dispatch 
and  departed.  On  passing  through  the  an¬ 
ti-rooms,  he  found  them  filled  with  generals 
and  high  civil  officers,  who  all  expressed 
but  one  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  Napoleon.  “  Let  him  set  off,  let 
him  go,”  was  the  universal  cry.  “  We  can 
undertake  nothing  for  either  his  personal 
good  or  Paris.”  There  was  now  no  alter¬ 
native.  Napoleon  nmst  either  remain  and 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XVHI.,  who 
had  already  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  and 
an  outlaw,  or  he  must  try  to  make  his  es¬ 
cape  by  sea.  On  the  29lh  of  June,  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  entered  the  car¬ 
riage  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  coast, 
leaving  Paris  behind,  to  which  he  was  never 
to  return  alive,  but  to  which  his  remains 
have  returned  in  a  posthumous  triumph 
twenty-six  years  after,  on  the  loth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1840. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rochfort,  all  the  talent 
of  the  French  for  projects  was  immediately 
in  full  exercise.  Never  were  there  so  many 
castles  ill  the  air  built  in  so  short  a  time. 
Proposals  were  made  to  smuggle  the  priso¬ 
ner  to  the  United  States  in  a  Danish  mer¬ 
chant  vessel,  in  which,  in  case  of  search, 
he  was  to  be  barrelled  in  a  hogshead  perfo¬ 
rated  with  breathing  holes. 

Another  project  w  as,  to  put  him  on  board 
a  kind  of  fishing-boat  manned  by  midship¬ 
men,  and  thus  escape  the  English.  A  third 
project  proposed,  that  the  two  French  fri¬ 
gates  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  Isle 
of  Aix  should  put  to  sea  together ;  that  one 
of  them  should  run  along  side  Captain  Mait¬ 
land’s  ship,  and  attack  her  fiercely,  with 
the  hope  of  distracting  her  attention,  even 
with  the  certainty  of  being  destroyed,  while 
the  other  frigate  made  her  escape  with  Na¬ 
poleon  on  board.  This  is  what  the  French 
would  call  a  grande  ptnsCe,  and  quite  as 
heroic  as  any  thing  in  a  melodrama  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  But  the  captain  of  the 
leading  frigate  declined  the  distinction,  and 
evidently  thought  it  not  necessary  that  he 
1  and  his  crew  should  be  blown  out  of  the 
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water,  as  they  certainly  would  have  been  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Bellerophon  ; 
so  this  third  project  perished. 

After  a  few  da^s  of  this  busy  foolery,  the 
prisoner,  startled  by  new  reports  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Allies  every  where,  and  too  sa¬ 
gacious  not  to  feel  that  the  hands  of  the 
French  king  might  be  the  most  dangerous 
into  w  hich  the  murderer  of  the  Due  D’Eng- 
hein  could  fall;  looking  with  evident  con¬ 
tempt  upon  the  foolish  projects  for  his  es¬ 
cape,  and  conscious  that  his  day  w  as  come, 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Captain  Maitland,  the  commander  of  the 
Bellerophon,  then  anchored  in  Basque  roads. 
On  the  night  of  the  1 0th,  Savary  and  Las 
Cases  were  sent  on  board  the  English  ship 
to  inquire  whether  the  captain  would  allow 
a  French  or  neutral  ship,  or  the  frigates 
with  Napoleon  on  board,  to  pass  free? — 
Captain  Maitland  simply  answered,  that  he 
had  received  no  orders  except  those  ordina¬ 
rily  given  in  case  of  war  ;  but  that  he  should 
attack  tlie  frigates  if  they  attempted  to  pass ; 
that  if  a  neutral  flag  came  in  his  way,  he 
would  order  it  to  be  searched  as  usual.  But 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  case,  he  would  communicate  with 
the  admiral  in  command. 

A  circumstance  occurred  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  w  hich  brought  M.  Las  Cases  into  no 
small  disrepute  afterwards.  Tlie  captain 
hospitably  asked  Las  Cases  and  Savary  to 
lunch  with  him,  and,  while  at  table,  inquir¬ 
ed  whether  they  understood  English.  He 
was  answered  that  they  did  not;  and  the 
captain,  though  of  course  relying  upon  the 
answer,  made  his  observations  in  English 
to  his  oflicers,  while  he  addressed  the 
Frenchman  in  his  own  tongue.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  ascertained  that  Las  Cases,  who 
had  been  an  emigrant  for  some  years  in 
England,  understood  English  perfectly.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  therefore  more  pitiful  than 
his  conduct  in  suflering  the  captain  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  ignorant  on  the  subject, 
and  thus  obtain  a  confidence  to  wliich  he 
had  no  right.  The  circumstance,  as  Count 
•  Montholon  says, — “  w^as  afterwards  made  a 
bitter  reproach  against  Las  Cases ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  charging  him  with  a  violation  of  honor  ; 
because,  as  they  affirmed,  he  had  positively 
declared  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
their  language,  w  hen  the  question  was  put 
to  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  This,  however,”  sa}s  Count  Mon¬ 
tholon,  ‘‘  is  not  correct.”  And  how  does 
he  show  that  it  is  not  correct?  ‘‘The 
question,”  says  he,  “  was  put  collectively. 
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that  is,  to  both  .alike,  and  Savary  alone  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative.”  Of  course  the 
answer  was  understood  collectively,  and 
comprised  xM.  Las  Cases  as  well  as  xM.  Sa¬ 
vary,  In  short,  the  conduct  w'as  contempt¬ 
ible,  and  the  excuse  not  much  better.  Las 
Cases,  of  course,  should  not  have  allowed 
any  other  person’s  w’ord  to  be  taken,  w’hen 
it  led  to  a  delusion.  It  is  possible  that  Sa¬ 
vary  was  unacquainted  with  his  companion’s 
knowledge  of  English — though  when  we 
recollect  that  Savary  was  minister  of  police, 
and  that  Las  Cases  w.as  about  the  court  of 
Napoleon,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  his  ig¬ 
norance  on  the  subject.  But  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  there  could  be  no  apology  for  his 
fellow-Frenchman’s  sitting  to  hear  conver¬ 
sations  of  which  he  was  supposed,  on  the 
credit  of  Savary’s  word,  and  his  own  si¬ 
lence,  to  comprehend  nothing. 

It  happily  turns  out,  however,  that  all 
this  (krtirity  had  only  the  eflect  of  blinding 
the  parties  themselves. 

‘‘  This  mystifleation  and  piece  of  diplo¬ 
matic  chicanery” — we  use  the  language  of 
the  volume — ‘‘proved,  in  fact,  rather  detri¬ 
mental  than  useful ;  for,  no  doubt,  the  in¬ 
formation  thus  gained  by  surprise  from  Cap¬ 
tain  xMaitland  and  his  officers,  contributed 
to  induce  the  Emperor  to  decide  on  sur¬ 
rendering  himself  to  the  English.”  The 
captain  was  too  honorable  a  man  to  think 
of  practising  any  chicane  on  the  subject ; 
but  if  the  two  onplnyei  overreached  them¬ 
selves,  so  much  the  better. 

But  events  now  thickened.  On  the  12th, 
the  Paris  journals  arrived,  announcing  the 
entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  and  the 
establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  the  Tui- 
leries  !  All  was  renewed  confusion,  con¬ 
sternation,  and  projects.  On  the  next  day 
Joseph  Bonaparte  came  to  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
to  propose  the  escape  of  his  (alien  brother 
in  a  merchant  vessel  from  Bordeaux,  for 
America,  and  remain  in  his  place.  This 
offer  w  as  generous,  but  it  could  scarcely  be 
accepted  by  any  human  being,  and  it  was 
refused.  But  delay  was  becoming  doubly 
hazardous.  It  was  perfectly  possible  that 
the  first  measure  of  the  new  government 
would  be  an  order  for  his  seizure,  and  the 
next,  for  his  execution.  On  that  evening 
he  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  chasse- 
martes,  to  go  on  board  before  morning,  and 
trust  to  the  ycung  midshipmen  and  chance 
for  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  know  no  history  more  instructive 
than  these  “last  days”  of  a  fugitive  Em¬ 
peror.  That  he  might  have  escaped  a  week 
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before,  is  certain,  for  tlie  harbor  was  not 
then  blockaded  ;  tliat  he  might  have  made 
his  way  among  the  channels  of  that  very 
difficult  and  obstructed  coast,  even  after  the 
blockade,  is  possible ;  that  he  might  have 
found  his  way,  by  a  hundred  roads,  out  of 
France,  or  reached  the  rctnnant  of  his 
tarmies,  is  clear,  for  all  his  brothers  escaped 
by  land.  But  that  he  still  hesitated — and 
alone  hesitated ;  that  tliis  man — the  most 
memorable  for  decision,  famed  for  prompti¬ 
tude,  for  the  discovery  of  the  true  point  of 
danger,  daring  to  the  height  of  rashness, 
when  daring  was  demanded — should  have 
paused  at  the  very  instant  when  his  fate 
seemed  to  be  in  his  own  hand,  more  resem¬ 
bles  a  preternatural  loss  of  faculty  than  tlie 
course  of  nature.  His  whole  conduct  on 
the  shore  of  France  is  to  be  erpialled  only 
by  his  conduct  among  tlie  ashes  of  Mos¬ 
cow, — it  was  infatuation. 

Again  the  man  of  decision  hesitated  ; 
and  at  four  in  the  morning  (Jenerul  Lallc- 
mand  and  Las  Cases  were  sent  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  under  the  pretext  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  ndmirars  answer,  but  in  reality 
to  ascertain  whether  tlie  captain  would  ex¬ 
press  ojJiciaHy  any  pledge  or  opinion  rela¬ 
tive  to  Napoleon’s  favorable  reception  in 
England;  which  Las  (hises  had  conceived 
him  to  express  in  his  conversation  with  his 
officers,  and  of  which  this  M.  Las  Cases 
was  supposed  not  to  have  understood  a 
syllable. 

Captain  Maitland’s  answer  was  distinct 
and  simple.  It  was,  “  that  he  had  yet  re¬ 
ceived  no  information,  but  hourly  expected 
it;  that  he  was  authorized  to  receive  Napo¬ 
leon  on  board,  and  convey  him  to  England, 
where,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  he 
would  receive  all  the  attention  and  respect 
to  which  he  could  lay  any  claim.”  But,  to 
prevent  all  presumption  on  the  subject, 
adding — “  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be 
well  understood,  that  I  am  expressing  only 
my  personal  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
have  in  no  respect  spoken  in  the  name  of 
the  government,  having  received  no  instruc¬ 
tions  from  either  the  admiralty  or  the  ad¬ 
miral.” 

It  is  almost  painful  to  contemplate  tliesc 
scenes.  What  agonies  must  have  passed 
through  the  heart  of  such  a  man,  so  hum¬ 
bled !  What  inevitable  contrasts  of  the 
throne  with  the  duno-eon!  What  sense  of 
shame  in  the  humiliation  which  thus  placed 
him  at  the  disposal  of  his  own  few  follow¬ 
ers  !  What  sleepless  anxiety  in  those  mid¬ 
night  consultations,  in  those  exposures  to 
VoL.  IX.  No.  I.  6 


public  shame,  in  this  sense  of  utter  ruin,  in 
this  terrible  despair!  If  some  great  pain¬ 
ter  shall  hereafter  rise  to  vindicate  the  pen¬ 
cil  by  show'iug  its  power  of  delineating  the 
deepest  passions  of  our  nature,  or  some  still 
greater  poet  shall  come  to  revive  the  day  of 
Shak.'ipeare,  and  exhibit  the  tortures  of  a 
greater  Macbeth,  fallen  from  the  highest 
elevation  of  human  things  into  a  depth  of 
self-reproach  and  self-abasement  to  which 
all  the  powers  of  human  language  might  be 
pale, — what  a  subject  for  them  were  here  I 
'I’he  theatrical  habits  of  the  French  are 
singularly  unfortunate  for  a  nation  which 
assumes  to  take  an  influential  rank  in  the 
world.  They  deprive  them  of  that  capa¬ 
city  for  coping  with  real  things  which  is 
essential  to  all  sub.'^tantial  greatness.  With 
them  the  business  of  the  world  must  be  all 
inelodrainc,  and  the  most  common-place,  or 
the  most  serious  actions  of  life,  must  be 
connected  with  scene-shifting,  trap-doors, 
and  the  mimic  thunders  of  the  stage.  Na¬ 
poleon  was  now  in  a  condition  the  most 
deeply  calculated  to  fi)rce  these  stern  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  on  the  mind.  Yet  even  with 
him  all  was  to  be  dramatic;  he  was  to 
throw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  his  con¬ 
queror,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  Corneille. 
England  was  to  stand  in  admiration  of  his 
magnanimous  devotedness.  The  sovereign 
was  to  receive  him  with  astonishment  and 
open  arms,  and,  after  an  embrace  of  royal 
enthusiasm,  he  was  to  be  placed  in  secure 
splendor,  cheered  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
people  hastening  to  do  him  homage.  In 
this  false  and  high-colored  view  of  things, 
he  wrote  the  famous  and  absurd  note,  in 
which  he  pronounced  himself  another  The- 
mistocles,  come  to  sit  by  the  hearth  of  the 
British  people.  A  manlier,  because  a  more 
rational  view  of  things,  would  have  told  him 
that  a  war,  expressly  begun  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  overthrow  his  dynasty,  could 
not  be  suffered  to  conclude  by  giving  him 
the  power  of  again  disturbing  the  world — 
.that  his  utter  faithlessness  prohibited  the 
possibility  of  relying  on  his  pledges — the 
security  of  the  Bourbon  throne  absolutely 
(lernanded  his  being  finally  disabled  from 
disturbing  its  authority — England  ow'ed  it 
to  her  allies  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
numberless  calamities  which  his  reign  had 
inflicted  upon  Europe,  and  owed  it  to  her¬ 
self  to  prevent  all  necessity  for  the  havoc 
of  a  new  Waterloo. 

The  national  passion  for  a  coup  de  theatre 
rendered  all  this  knowledge  of  no  avail,  and 
he  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince 
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Regent,  with  the  flattering  phraseology  of 
claiming  protection  “  from  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  gener¬ 
ous  of  his  enemies.” 

The  step  was  now  taken.  On  the  15th 
of  July,  at  daybreak,  he  left  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
and  entered  one  of  the  boats  which  was  to 
convey  him  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  lie 
had  stdl  a  parting  pang  to  undergo.  As  he 
looked  round  the  shore,  a  white  flajr  was 
flying  on  all  the  ships  and  batteries.  All 
the  rest  of  this  curious  narrative  has  been 
already  given  to  the  world.  We  have  no 
desire  to  repeat  the  details. 

Count  Montholon,  in  his  fondness  for  ex¬ 
citement,  here  states  that  a  privy  council 
was  held  on  the  question,  whether  the 
terms  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  prevented 
England  from  giving  up  Napoleon  to  the 
vengeance  of  Louis  XVIII.,  adding,  that 
”  the  dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
urged  them  to  adopt  bloody  and  terrible  de¬ 
terminations.”  This  we  utterly  disbelieve  ; 
and,  if  we  recpiired  additional  reasons  for 
our  disbelief,  it  would  be  in  the  Count’s 
telling  us  that  the  energetic  opposition  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  alone  prevented  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  prisoner — there  not  being  per¬ 
haps  any  prince,  or  any  individual  of  Eng¬ 
land,  less  likely  to  have  weight  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  existing  government. 

Without  presuming  to  trace  the  steps  of 
Providence,  it  is  natural  and  not  unwise  to 
follow  them  in  those  leading  transactions 
which  give  a  character  to  their  times,  or 
which  complete  events  decisive  of  the  fates 
of  eminent  men  or  nations.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  abhorred  acts  of  the 
entire  life  ol  the  French  Emperor,  was  his 
imprisonment  of  the  English  who  were 
travelling  in  his  country  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign.  The  act  was  the  most 
treacherous  within  human  record — it  was 
perfidy  on  the  largest  scale.  Europe  had 
been  often  scandalized  by  breaches  of  polit¬ 
ical  faith,  but  the  agents  and  the  sufferers 
were  sovereigns  aad  nations.  But  in  this 
instance  the  blow  fell  upon  individuals  with 
the  most  sudden  treachery,  the  most  cause¬ 
less  tyranny,  and  the  most  sweeping  ruin. 
Twelve  thousand  individuals,  travelling  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  imperial  laws, 
wholly  incapable  of  being  regarded  by 
those  laws  as  prisoners,  and  relying  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  government,  were  seized 
as  felons,  put  under  duress,  separated  from 
their  families  in  England,  suddenly  depriv¬ 
ed  of  their  means  of  existence,  stopped  in 
the  progress  of  their  professions,  plundered 
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of  their  property,  and  kept  under  the  most 
vigilant  surveillance  fisr  eleven  years. 

'Pile  retribution  now  fell,  and  that  retri¬ 
bution  exactly  in  the  form  of  the  crime  by 
which  it  was  drawn  down.  We  give  a  few 
extracts  of  the  document  by  which  Napo¬ 
leon  protested  agaiiist  his  detention,  as  a 
most  complete,  though  unconscious  indict¬ 
ment  against  his  own  act  eleven  years 
before. 

Protest  at  sea  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
August,  IHI5 — “  In  the  face  of  God  and 
man,  I  solemnly  protest  against  the  injury 
which  has  been  committed  upon  rue,  by  the 
violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in  forci¬ 
bly  disposing  of  nii/  person  and  liberty. 

”  I  came  ireely  on  board  the  Bellcro- 
phon,  and  am  nut  a  prisoner, — I  am  the 
^uest  of  England. 

”  1  presented  myself  in  good  faith,  and 
came  to  place  myself  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  England.  As  soon  as  I  .set 
my  fof>t  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I  felt 
myself  on  the  soil  of  the  British  people.  If 
the  orders  issued  by  the  government  to  re¬ 
ceive  myself  and  my  suite  were  merely  in¬ 
tended  as  a  snare,  then  they  have  forfeited 
their  bond.  If  such  an  act  were  really  done, 
it  would  be  in  vain  for  England  in  future  to 
speak  of  her  faith,  her  laws,  and  her  li¬ 
berty. 

“  She  pretended  to  offer  the  hand  of  hos¬ 
pitality  to  an  enemy,  and  ichen  he  had 
trusted  to  her  fdclity ,  ^\\e  immolated  him.” 

If  the  detenus  at  Verdun,  and  scattered 
through  the  various  fortresses  of  France, 
had  drawn  up  a  petition  against  the  desper¬ 
ate  act  which  had  consigned  them  to  cip- 
tivity,  they  might  have  anticipated  the  lan¬ 
guage  with  winch  Napoleon  went  to  the 
dungeon,  that  was  never  to  send  him  back 
again  amongst  mankind. 

O  9  ^  ^ 

There  was  but  one  preliminary  to  his  de¬ 
parture  now  to  take  place.  It  was  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  an  order  from  the  Government 
to  examine  the  baggage  in  the  strictest 

C  9  9 

manner,  and  to  require  the  surrender  of  all 
money  or  jewels  of  value  in  the  possession 
of  Napoleon  and  his  suite.  Necessary  as 
this  act  was,  for  the  prevention  of  bribery, 
and  attempts  to  escape  from  St.  Helena,  not 
for  any  undue  seizure  of  private  pro|)erty, 
for  a  most  ample  allowance  was  already  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  government  for  the  expenses 
of  the  prisoner,  this  duty  seems  to  have 
been  most  imperfectly  performed.  As  the 
Count  tells  us,  “  the  grand-marshal  gave  up 
1000  Napoleons,  as  constituting  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  chest.  W e  kept  secret  about  400,000 
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francs  in  gold — from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  valuables  and  diamonds, 
and  letters  of  credit  for  more  than  four  mil¬ 
lion  of  francs.”  Whether  this  immense 
sum  was  overlooked  by  the  extraordinary 
negligence  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
fulfil  the  orders  of  government,  or  whether 
their  search  was  baffled,  the  narrative  docs 
not  disclose.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  suite  were  bound  to  deliver  up  all 
that  they  possessed  ;  and  there  can  be  as 
little  question  that  with  such  sums  of  money 
at  his  disposal,  Napoleon’s  subsequent  com¬ 
plaints  of  poverty  were  ridiculous,  and  that 
the  subsequent  sale  of  his  plate  to  sup|)ly  hisj 
table  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting' 
a  clamour,  and  was  charlatanish  and  con-j 
temptible.  j 

W  e  pass  rapidly  over  the  details  of  thej 
voyage.  Napoleon  spent  a  considerable  partj 
of  his  time  on  the  quarter-deck,  took  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  conversing  affably  with  the  offi- 


the  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  navy 
when  he  assumed  the  throne.  The  navy  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  no  longer  in  existence; 
the  Republic  possessed  but  four  ships  of  the 
lii.e;  the  taking  of  Toulon,  the  battle  of 
the  river  Jenes  in  1793 — of  Rochefort  in 
1794,  and  finally,  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  had 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  navy.  “  Well, 
notw'ithstanding  the  disaster  of  Trafalgar, 
which  I  owe  entirely  to  the  disobedience  of 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  1  left  to  France  one 
hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  80,000  sail¬ 
ors  and  marines,  and  all  this  in  a  reign  of 
ten  }ears.”  The  truth  is,  that  the  attempt 
to  make,  the  French  navy  w-as  one  of  the 
pre-eminent  blunders  of  Napoleon.  France 
is  naturally  a  great  military  power,  but  her 
people  are  not  maritime.  England  is  not 
naturally  a  great  military  power,  but  her 
people  are  maritime.  France  has  an  im¬ 
mense  land  frontier  which  can  be  defended 
only  by  a  land  force.  England  has  no  land 


cers,  and  even  with  the  crew.  On  one ,  frontier  at  all.  The  sea  is  her  only  frontier, 


occasion,  after  some  conversation  with  thej  and  it,  of  course,  can  be  defended  otily  by 
master,  he  invited  him  to  dine  at  the  ad-|  a  fleet.  A  fleet  is  not  a  necessary  of  exist- 
miral’s  table.  The  master  declined  the !  ence  to  France.  A  fleet  is  a  necessary  of 
invitation,  as  a  sin  against  naval  etiquette,  i  existence  to  England.  It  is  therefore  self- 
“Oh  !  in  that  case,”  said  Napoleon,  “  you  I  evident  that  France  only  wastes  her  power 
must  come  at»d  dine  in  my  own  cabin.”  j  in  dividing  it  between  her  fleet  and  her 
The  admiral,  however,  had  the  good  sense  army  ;  and  may  be  a  great  power,  without 
to  tell  Napoleon,  that  any  one  invited  bv  him  |  having  a  ship  ;  while  England  is  compelled 
to  the  honor  of  sitting  at  his  table,  was,  j  to  concentrate  her  strength  upon  her  fleet, 
by  that  circumstance  alone,  placed  above  |  and  without  her  fleet  must  be  undone. 
;tll  rule  of  etiquette,  and  that  the  master  j  Thus  the  law’ of  existence,  which  is  equi- 
should  be  welcome  to  dinner  next  day.  valent  to  a  law  of  nature,  gives  the  naval 
This  conduct,  of  course,  made  him  very  superiority  to  England.  There  are  symp- 
popular  on  board  ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  toms  in  France  at  the  present  day,  of  fall- 
these  important  volumes  is  in  the  conversa-  ing  into  Napoleon’s  blunder,  and  of  imagin- 
tion  which  he  held  from  time  to  time  with  ing  the  possibility  of  her  becoming  the  naval 
the  ofticers,  and  especially  in  the  long  de-  rival  of  England.  That  she  may  build  ships 
tails  of  his  military  and  imperial  career,  is  perfectly  possible,  and  that  she  may  crowd 
which  he  dictated  at  St.  Helena,  and  which  them  with  a  naval  conscription  is  equally 
make  the  true  novelty  and  value  of  the  possible.  But  the  first  collision  will  show 
work.  In  one  of  those  conversations  which  her  the  utter  folly  of  contending  with  her 
he  had  with  them,  he  referred  emphatically 
to  his  own  efibrts  to  make  France  a  great 
naval  power.  ”  Unfortunately,”  said  he, 

“  I  found  nobody  who  understood  me. 

During  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  Deeres.  1  reckoned  on  him  for 
understanding  and  e.xecuting  my  projects 
in  regard  to  the  navy.  I  was  mistaken  ; 
his  passion  was  to  form  a  police,  and  to  find 
out,  by  means  of  the  smugglers,  every  web 
which  your  ministers,  or  the  intriguers  of 
Hartwell,  were  weaving  against  me.  He 
had  no  enlarged  ideas  ;  always  the  spirit  of 
locality  and  insignificant  detail — paralysing 
my  views.”  lie  then  proceeded  to  state 


partial  strength  against  the  power  on  which 
England  rests  her  defence — a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  a  species  of  volunteer  and  adventu¬ 
rous  aggression,  and  the  stern  and  desper¬ 
ate  defence  in  which  the  safety  of  a  nation 
is  supremely  involved. 

On  crossing  the  Line,  the  triumph  of 
Neptune  was  celebrated  in  the  usual  gro¬ 
tesque  style.  The  Deity  of  the  Sea  request¬ 
ed  permission  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Napoleon,  who  received  him  graciously, 
and  presented  him  with  five  hundred  Na¬ 
poleons  for  himself  and  the  crew,  upon 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  three  cheers, 
and  “  Long  live  the  Emperor  Napoleon  !” 
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•  On  the  16th  of  October,  1815,  the  Nor¬ 
thumberland  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  at 
St.  Helena.  The  Count  remarks  that  tlie 
17th,  the  day  on  which  he  disembarked, 
reminded  him  of  a  disastrous  day.  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  last  day  of  the  battle 
of  Leipsig.  If  distance  from  all  the  habi¬ 
table  parts  of  the  globe  were  to  be  the 
merits  of  Napoleon’s  prison,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  islarid 
of  St.  Helena.  It  was  two  thousand  leagues 
from  Europe,  twelve  hundred  leagues  irom 
the  Cape,  and  nine  hundred  from  any  con¬ 
tinent.  A  volcanic  rock  in  the  centre  of 
the  ocean. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  frigate  Phae¬ 
ton  anchored  in  the  roads,  having  the  new 
governor.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  with  his  family, 
on  board.  Sir  Hudson  is  now  where  nei¬ 
ther  praise  nor  blame  can  reach  him,  but 
the  choice  was  unfortunate  in  the  very 
point  for  which  probably  he  had  been  chos¬ 
en  ; — he  had  been  colonel  of  the  Corsican 
regiment  in  our  service,  had  served  much 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  already  been 
(as  far  as  we  remember)  the  object  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  bitterness  in  some  of  his  Italian 
manifestoes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  mildest  of  governors  would  have  been 
no  favorite  with  the  prisoner  of  l..ongwood. 
But  in  the  present  instance  Napoleon’s 
blood  boiled  at  the  idea  of  being  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colonel  of  the 
Corsican  rangers  ;  and  he,  accordingly,  took 
every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  indigna¬ 
tion — a  sort  of  feeling  which,  in  a  foreigner, 
and  especially  one  of  southern  blood,  always 
amounts  to  fury. 

We  pass  over  a  multitude  of  minor  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  all  characteristic,  and 
all  invaluable  to  the  historian  of  the  next 
century  ;  but  which  would  retard  the  more 
interesting  conversations  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  captive.  On  the  communication  of  the 
convention  signed  at  Paris  in  August,  1815, 
declaring  him  the  prisoner  of  the  four  allied 
powers,  and  the  announcement  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  under  whose  charge  he  was  to 
be  placed,  Napoleon  burst  out  into  a  pas¬ 
sionate  remonstrance,  which,  however,  he 
addressed  only  to  the  people  around  him. 
On  those  occasions  he  always  adopted  that 
abrupt  and  decisive  style  which  in  a  French¬ 
man  passes  for  oracular. 

“  The  expenses  of  my  captivity  will  cer¬ 
tainly  exceed  ten  millions  of  francs  a-year. 
It  has  not  been  the  will  of  fate  that  my 
work  should  finish  by  effecting  the  social 
re-organization  of  Europe.”  lie  then  ran 


[Sept. 

into  his  old  boastingof  his  probable  triumph 
in  his  great  collision  w'ith  the  British  army. 
”  At  Waterloo  I  ought  to  have  been  victo¬ 
rious — the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one 
in  my  fiivor ;  but  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  at  the  head  of  4'.2,(tOO  Frenchmen, 
suffered  himself  to  be  delayed  a  whole  day 
by  souie  thousands  of  Nassau  troops.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  inexplicable  inactivity, 
the  English  army  would  have  been  taken 
jiagrnnic  (Iclicfo,  and  annihilated  without 
striking  a  blow.  Grouchy,  with  40,000 
men,  suffered  Bulow  and  Blucher  to  escape 
from  hifn  ,  and  finally,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
had  made  the  ground  so  soft  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  commence  the  attack  at  day¬ 
break.  Had  I  been  able  to  commence 
early,  Wellington’s  army  would  have  been 
trodden  down  in  the  defiles  of  the  fiirest  be¬ 
fore  the  Prussians  could  have  had  time  to 
arrive.  It  was  lost  w  ithout  resource.  The 
defeat  of  Wellington’s  army  would  have 
been  peace,  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  interests  of  the  masses  and  of 
the  democracy.” 

Napoleon  was  always  fluent  on  this  sub¬ 
ject ;  but  the  only  true  matter  of  surprise 
IS,  that  so  clever  a  personage  should  have 
talked  such  nonsense.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  have  known  that  Ney  with  his 
40,00t)  men  had  been  soundly  beaten  by 
about  half  that  number,  and  was  thus  un¬ 
able  to  move  a  step  beyond  Q,uatre-Bras. 
In  the  next,  that  Grouchy,  instead  of  suffer^ 
ing  the  Prussians  to  escape  him,  was  gal¬ 
lantly  fought  by  their  rear-guard,  was  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  impression  whatever  on 
them,  and  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape  in 
the  night,  would  unquestionably  have  been 
crushed  to  pieces  the  next  day  ;  and  thirdly, 
as  to  the  English  armies  being  saved  by  the 
rain,  the  Duke  of  W’ellington  fought  the 
French  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  till 
seven  in  the  eveninjr  without  beinj;  driven 
an  inch  from  the  ground.  If  the  French 
could  not  beat  him  in  eight  hours,  they 
could  not  beat  him  in  as  many  days.  It 
w'as  not  until  seven  in  the  evening  that  the 
Prussian  guns  were  heard  coming  into  the 
field.  Even  then  they  were  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Wellington’s  position.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  then  charged,  swept  the  French  before 
them,  Napoleon  himself  running  away 
amongst  the  foremost,  leaving  40,000  of  his 
troops  on  the  field  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to 
have  said  not  a  syllable  upon  the  battle,  or 
much  manlier  to  have  acknowledged  that 
he  was  more  thoroughly  beaten  than  he  had 
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/  ever  seen  an  army  beaten  before  ;  and  that  j  themselves,  dispatched  one  of  their  colonels 
with  72,000  French  veterans  in  the  field, !  with  a  demand  of  independence.  The 
he  had  been  routed  and  ruined  by  25,000  chance,  therefore,  of  invading  Jamaica 
British,  three-fourths  of  whom  had  never  !  through  their  means  was  extinguished  at 
fired  a  shot  before  in  their  lives.  |  once,  and  France  was  juinished  by  the  loss 

We  have  from  time  to  time  some  curious  i  of  her  greatest  colony  for  ever, 
acknowledgments  of  the  political  treache-  In  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Wilkes, 
ries  which  formed  the  actual  system  of  Na- ,  the  ex-governor,  on  taking  his  leave,  he 
poleon’s  government,  whether  consular  or  told  him  that  India  had  been  constantly  an 
imperial.  On  di  :taiing  a  note  relative  to  !  object  of  his  policy — that  he  had  constantly 
St.  Domingo  to  Count  Montholon,  he  elu- j  assailed  it  by  negotiations,  and  would  have 
cidaU  d  tljis  policy  in  the  most  unequivocal  reached  it  by  arms,  had  he  been  able  to 
manner.  Jt  will  be  remembered  that,  on  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Ein- 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  had  sent  out  a  peror  t)f  Russia  on  the  partition  of  Turkey, 
powerful  lleet  and  an  artny  of  thirty  thou-  lie  tlien  talked  of  his  constant  wish  for 
sand  men  to  the  VV'est  Indies.  It  will  also  peace — a  declaration  which  tlie  colonel  pro¬ 
be  retnembered,  that  in  reply  to  theremon-  bably  received  with  a  smile;  and  next  dis- 
strance  of  the  British  government,  who  na-  ,  closed  a  transaction,  which,  on  any  other 
turally  looked  on  so  formidable  an  arma- !  authority,  would  have  been  incredible,  but 
ment  with  considerable,  suspicion,  the  First  which  amounted  to  perhaps  the  boldest  and 
Consul  disclaimed  in  the  most  solemn  man- j  broadest  piece  of  bribery  ever  attempted 
ner  all  sinister  views,  pronounced,  with  ,  with  a  distinguished  minister, 
every  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  his  sole  ■  While  the  French  army  was  still  on  the 
object  was  the  subjection  of  a  French  island  |  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  olfer  of  the  Aus- 
then  in  revolt,  and  when  this  object  was  trian  mediation  was  brought  by  Prince  Met- 
effected  his  whole  purpose  would  be  accom- ,  ternich,  demanding,  as  a  preliminary,  the 
plished.  But  in  St.  Helena,  where  candor  '  abandonment  of  the  great  German  for- 
cost  nothing,  he  amply  acknowledged  the  :  tresses  which  still  remained  in  French 
treachery.  “  1  had  two  plans,”  said  he,  |  hands. 

“  for  St.  Domingo.  The  first  was  that  ofj  ‘‘I  said  to  Metternich,  with  indigna- 
acknowledging  the  power  of  the  blacks,  |  tion,”  are  the  words  of  this  singular  confer- 
niaking  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  governor,  j ence — ‘‘Is  it  nty  father-in-law  who  enler- 
and  in  fact,  making  St.  Domingo  a  West  tains  such  a  project?  Is  it  he  who  sends 
Indian  vice-royalty.  This  plan  was  myiyoutome?  IIow  much  has  England 
favorite,  and  why  ?  The  French  tlag  would  to  induce  you  to  play  this  game 

acquire  a  great  development  of  power  in  'against  me?  Have  I  not  done  enough  for 
the  American  waters,  and  a  variety  of  expe-  'your  fortune?  It  is  of  no  consequence — 
ditions  might  have  been  undertaken  against  j  he  frank — what  is  it  you  wish  ?  If  twenty 
Jamaica  and  ail  the  Antilles,  and  ngd'iust  {miliions  will  not  satisfy  you,  say  what  you 
South  America,  with  an  army  of  thirty  i  wish 

thousand  blacks  trained  and  disciplined  by  j  He  adds,  that  on  this  scandalous  offer  of 
French  officers.”  i  corruption,  Metternich’s  sudden  sullenness 

We  are  to  remember  that  at  this  time  he  j  and  total  silence  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
was  at  peace  with  both  England  and  Spain,  i  what  he  had  just  expressed,  and  that  thence- 
whose  territories  he  was  thus  about  to  dis-j  forth  he  had  found  this  great  minister 
member;  for  we  cannot  believe  that  the  i  wholly  impracticable.  Who  can  wonder 
affairs  of  St.  Domingo  were  suffered  greatly  jthat  he  did  so,  or  that  the  ofler  was  regard- 
to  occupy  his  mind.  In  the  busy  days  j  ed  as  the  deepest  injury  by  a  man  of  honor  ? 
from  Marengo  to  the  loss  of  Egypt,  and  the  But  Napoleon’s  conception  of  the  matter, 
conclusion  of  peace,  he  had  intended  to  to  the  last,  was  evidently  not  that  he  had 
have  raised  an  universal  negro  insurrection  committed  an  act  of  bribery,  but  that  he  had 
in  our  islands.  Upon  the  colors  of  his  ne-  ‘‘  mistaken  his  man.”  ‘‘  It  w.as,”  as  Fouche 
gro  army  he  was  to  have  inscribed  “  Brave  observed,  “  worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a 
blacks,  remember  that  France  alone  recog-  blunder” 

nizes  your  liberty” — which  would  have  One  of  the  absurdities  of  the  crowd  who 
been,  in  fact,  a  manifesto,  calling  upon  all  collected  anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  was  a 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  to  revolt  perpetual  affectation  of  surprise  that  he 
without  delay.  But  the  negroes  of  St.  Do-  should  not  have  terminated  his  imprison- 
mingo,  having  formed  plans  of  liberty  for  ment  by  his  own  hand.  He  was  conscious 
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of  the  imputation,  and  it  seems  to  have  form¬ 
ed  the  occasional  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
But  his  powerful  understanding  soon  saw 
through  the  sophistry  of  that  species  of 
dramatic  heroism,  by  which  a  man  escapes 
“  with  a  bare  bodkin  ”  all  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  his  being. 

“  I  have  always  regarded  it,”  said  he, 

“  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  exhibits  more  real 
courage  by  supporting  calamitic.s,  and  re¬ 
sisting  misfortunes,  than  by  putting  an  end 
to  his  life.  Self-destruction  is  the  act  of  a 
gambler  who  has  lost  all,  or  that  of  a  mined 
spendthrift,  and  proves  nothing  but  a  want 
of  courage.” 

The  attempts  to  prove  that  Napoleon 
wanted  personal  intrepidity  were  at  all 
times  childish.  Ilis  whole  career  in  his 
Italian  campaigns  was  one  of  personal  ex¬ 
posure,  and  from  the  period  when  he  rose 
into  civil  eminence,  he  had  other  responsi¬ 
bilities  than  those  of  the  n)ere  general, 
llis  life  was  no  longer  his  own ;  it  was  the 
keystone  of  the  government.  Whether  as 
consul  or  as  emperor,  his  fall  would  have 
brought  down  along  with  it  the  whole  fabric 
on  which  the  fate  of  so  many  others  imme¬ 
diately  depended.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  his  courage  was  not  chivalric,  that  no 
gallant  fit  of  glory  ever  tempted  him  beyond 
the  necessary  degree  of  peril,  and  that  he 
calculated  the  gain  and  loss  of  personal  en¬ 
terprise  with  too  nice  a  view  as  to  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  honor  and  advantage.  A  man  of 
higher  mind — an  emperor  who  had  not  for¬ 
got  that  he  was  a  general,  would  never 
have  deserted  his  perishing  army  in  Poland  ; 
an  emperor  who  had  not  forgot  that  he  was 
a  soldier,  would  never  have  sent  his  Impe¬ 
rial  guard,  shouting,  to  massacre,  and  stayed 
himself  behind.  But  to  expect  this  devo¬ 
tion  of  courage  is  to  expect  a  spirit  which 
Napoleon  never  exhibited ;  and  which  is 
singular  among  the  military  exploits  of  the 
south.  Napoleon  might  have  commanded 
at  Platea,  but  he  would  never  have  died  at 
Thermopylae. 

In  days  like  ours,  which  begin  to  famil¬ 
iarize  men  with  the  chances  of  political 
convulsion,  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to 
listen  to  the  conceptions  of  one  who  better 
knew  the  nature  of  the  French  Revolution 
than  perhaps  any  among  the  great  actors 
of  the  time.  Napoleon  was  silling  by  his 
fireside,  in  St.  Helena,  on  the  3d  of  Septem¬ 
ber  : — 

”  To-day,”  said  he,  “  is  the  anniversary 
of  a  hideous  remembrance,  the  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  of  the  French  Revolution — a  bloody 


[Sept. 

slain,  which  w'as  the  act  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  a  rival  power  of  the  Legislature, 
which  built  its  strength  upon  the  drrgs  of 
the  passions  of  the  people.  *  * 

VVe  must  acknowledge,  that  there  has  been 
no  political  change  without  a  fit  of  popular 
vengeance,  as  soon  as,  for  any  cause  what¬ 
ever,  the  mass  of  the  people  enter  into  fic¬ 
tion.  *  *  General  rule  : — No  social 

revolution  without  terror  !  Every  revolu¬ 
tion  is  in  principle  a  revolt,  which  time  and 
success  ennoble  and  render  legal  ;  but  of 
which  terror  has  been  one  of  the  inevitable 
phases.  How,  indeed,  can  we  understand, 
that  one  could  say  to  those  who  possess  for¬ 
tune  and  public  situations,  ‘  Begone,  and 
leave  us  your  fortunes  and  your  situations,’ 
without  first  intimidating  them,  and  render- 
ing  ;u»y  defence  impossible?  The  Reign 
of  Terror  began,  in  fact,  on  the  night  of 
the  4ih  of  August,  when  privileges,  nobili¬ 
ty,  tithes,  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  clergy,  were  done 
away  with,  and  all  those  remains  of  the  old 
monarchy  were  thrown  to  the  people.  Then 
only  did  the  people  understand  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  because  they  gained  something,  and 
wished  to  keep  it,  even  at  the  expense  of 
blood  ”  This  language  is  memorable  It 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  England.  Napo¬ 
leon  here  pronounces,  that  the  great  stimu¬ 
lant  of  political  revolution  is  public  robbe¬ 
ry.  Privileges  may  be  the  pretence,  but 
the  real  object  is  plunder ;  and  the  progress 
of  reason  maybe  alleged  as  the  instrument, 
but  the  true  w  eapon  is  terror.  In  England, 
w  e  are  preparing  the  way  for  a  total  change. 
The  groundwork  of  a  revolution  is  laid 
from  hour  to  hour;  the  Aristocracy,  the 
Church,  the  landed  proprietors,  are  made 
objects  of  popular  libel,  only  preparatory  to 
their  being  made  objects  of  popular  assault. 
The  League  has  not  yet  taken  upon  it  the 
office  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  nor  have 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  bankers, 
been  massacred  in  the  prisons;  but  when 
once  the  popular  passions  are  kindled  by 
the  hopes  of  national  plunder,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  will  have  begun,  and  then  farewell  to 
the  constitution.  The  habits  of  England, 
we  willingly  allows  arc  opposed  to  public 
cruelty ;  and  in  the  worst  excesses,  the 
France  of  1793  would  probably  leave  us 
behind.  But  the  principle  in  every  nation 
is  the  same — the  possessors  of  property  will 
resist,  the  plunderers  of  property  will  fight ; 
conflicting  banners  will  be  raised,  and,  af¬ 
ter  desperate  struggles,  the  multitude  will 
be  the  masters  of  the  land. 
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There  can  be  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that  some  of  the  leaders  in  these  new  move¬ 
ments  contemplate  the  overthrow  of  the  j 
monarchy.  There  may  be  mere  dupes  in 
their  ranks,  the  spirit  of  money-making  may 
be  the  temper  of  others ;  i)ut  there  are 
darker  minds  amons  them  which  scarcely 
condescend  to  conceal  their  intentionj. 
The  presidentship  of  a  British  republic* 
would  he  not  tvithotit  its  charms  for  the| 
dema^ocTue  :  and  the  bUx^Jv  revolution  of 
1611  might  rapidly  find  its  still  more  san- ' 
guinary  counterpart  in  the  revolution  of  tire  j 
nineteenth  century.  We  have  the  history 
in  the  annals  of  France,  and  the  commen-| 
tator  is  the  “child  and  champion  of  Jaco-1 
binism” — Napoleon.  I 

His  impression  that  revolution  always: 
fixed  its  especial  object  in  plunder,  found  I 
another  authority  in  one  of  the  peculiar 
agents  of  public  disturbance.  “  Barrere,” 
said  Napoleon,  “  affirmed,  and  truly,  Le. 
peiiplc  bat  monnaie.  snr  la  place  Louis  A'V. 
(“  The  people  coin  money  in  the  square  of 
Louis  XV.”) — alluding  to  the  guillotine, 
which  enriched  the  treasury  by  the  death  of; 
the  nobles,  whose  wealth  became  the  pro) 
perty  of  the  nation.  ! 

He  proceeded  with  equal  decision  and! 
truth;  “A  revolution  is  always,  whatever  I 


tunes  with  which  the  Divine  anger  can  pun-! 
ish  a  nation.  It  is  the  scourge  of  the  gen- 1 
eration  which  brings  it  about;  and  for  a' 
long  course  of  years,  even  a  century,  it  is  I 
the  misfortune  of  all,  though  it  may  be  the; 
advantage  of  individuals.” 

Napoleon  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his 
time  in  dictating  the  recollections  of  his 
government,  and  general  defences  of  his 
conduct.  Those  dictations  were  some¬ 
times  written  down  by  Montholon,  and 
sometimes  by  Las  Cases.  But  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1816,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest  I 
of  Las  Cases,  and  his  dismissal  from  the! 
islanrl,  in  consequence  of  his  attempting  toj 
send,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gover-l 
nor,  a  letter  to  Prince  Lucien,  sowed  up  in  j 
the  clothes  of  a  mulatto.  This  arrest  made  j 
a  prodigious  noise  among  the  household  ofi 
Napoleon,  and  was  turned  to  good  advan-l 
tage  in  England,  as  an  instance  of  the  cru-j 
elty  of  his  treatment.  Yet  it  seems  per-) 
fectly  probable  that  the  whole  was  a  trick 
of  the  Ex-emperor  himself,  and  a  mere 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to 
Europe  Las  Cases  as  an  agent  in  his 
service. 

The  security  of  Napoleon’s  imprison¬ 


ment  was  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe; 
and  no  precaution  could  be  justly  regarded 
as  severe,  which  prevented  an  outbreak  so 
hazardous  to  the  quiet  of  the  world.  Among 
those  precautions,  was  the  strictest  prohibi- 
ti<ni  of  carrying  on  any  corresptmdence 
with  Europe,  except  through  the  hands  of 
the  governor.  The  whole  household  were 
distinctly  pledged  to  the  observance  of  this 
order,  and  any  infraction  of  it  was  to  be 
punished  by  instant  arrest  and  deportation 
from  the  island. 

.An  order  had  been  sent  from  England  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  household  by  four 
domestics;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  Napoleon’s  craft  was  suddetdy  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  con¬ 
fidential  imercourse  with  the  faction  whom 
he  had  left  behind.  But  the  four  domestics 
were  obviously  inadecpiatc  to  this  object, 
and  some  person  of  higher  condition  was 
necessary.  Las  Cases  some  time  before 
had  attempted  to  send  a  letter  to  Europe  by 
the  mulatto.  The  fellow  had  been  detect¬ 
ed,  and  was  threatened  with  a  flogging  if 
he  repeated  the  experiment;  yet  it  was  to 
this  same  mulatto  that  Las  Cases  commit¬ 
ted  another  letter,  which  the  mulatto  imme¬ 
diately  carried  to  the  governor,  and  Las 
Cases  was  arrested  in  consequence.  Na¬ 
poleon  was  instantly  indignant,  and  vented 
his  rage  against  the  cruelty  of  the  arrest,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  his  scorn  at  the 
clumsiness  of  Las  Cases  in  delivering  his 
letter  to  so  awkward  a  messenger.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  pretended  w'onder  at 
the  want  of  de.xterity  in  the  Count,  it  was 
exceeded  by  his  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  governor.  “  Longwood,”  he  writes 
in  a  long  and  formal  protest  against  his  de¬ 
tention,  “  is  wrapped  in  a  veil  wdiich  he 
would  fain  make  impenetrable,  in  order  to 
hide  criminal  conduct.  This  peculiar  care 
to  conceal  matters  gives  room  to  suspect 
the  most  odious  intentions  ”  This  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  hint  that  the  governor’s  purpose 
was  to  put  him  secretly  to  death:  a  hint 
which  neither  Napoleon  nor  any  other  hu¬ 
man  being  could  have  believed. 

But  in  alluding  to  the  arrest  of  the 
Count,  he  touches  closely  on  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  intrigue. 

“  I  looked  through  the  window,”  he  said, 
“  and  saw  them  taking  you  away.  A  nu¬ 
merous  staff  pranced  about  you.  I  ima¬ 
gined  I  saw’  some  South  Sea  Islanders 
dancing  round  the  prisoners  whom  they 
w'ere  about  to  devour!”  After  this  Italian 
extravaganza,  he  returns  to  his  object. 
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“  Yonr  services  were  necessary  to  me.  You 
alone  could  read,  speak,  and  understand 
English.  Nevertheless,  I  request  you,  and 
in  case  of  need,  command  you,  to  require 
the  governor  to  send  you  to  the  Continent. 
He  cannot  refuse,  because  he  has  no  power 
over  you,  except  through  the  voluntary  doc¬ 
ument  which  you  signed.  It  would  he 
great  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  you 
were  on  your  way  to  more  happy  coun¬ 
tries.” 

This  letter  was  carried  by  Bertrand  to 
the  governor  for  Las  Cases,  and  ”  the  w’ished 
for  effect  was  produced  on  Sir  Hudson 
liOW’c,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  terms  in  which 
the  Emperor  expressed  his  regret.”  We 
are  fairly  entitleci  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  wish  ;  for  on  Sir  Hudson’s  offering  to 
let  Las  Cases  remain  at  Longwood,  a  new 
obstacle  instantly  arose, — the  Couiii  de¬ 
clared  that  “  to  remain  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  his  honor  was  touched ;  he  ab¬ 
solutely  must  go;  or,  as  Cotint  Montholon 
describes  this  happy  punctilio, — “  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Las  Cases,  iutluenced  by  extreme 
susceptibility  of  honor,  theught  himself 
bound  to  refuse  the  governor’s  offer.  He 
felt  himself  too  deeply  outraged  by  the 
insult;  he  explained  this  to  the  grand- 
marshal,  and  w'e  were  obliged  to  renounce 
the  hope  of  seeing  him  again.”  Then  came 
the  finale  of  this  diplomatic  farce.  ‘‘It 
was  in  vain  that  the  emperor  sent  Bertrand 
and  Gourgaud  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
his  determination  ;  he  was  resolved  to  leave 
the  island;  and  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1810,  he  quitted  St.  Helena.” 

We  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
was  mystification.  The  gross  folly  of  send¬ 
ing  a  secret  dispatch  by  the  same  man  of 
color  who  had  been  detected  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  threatened  w’ith  punishment  for 
the  attempt  to  convey  a  letter ;  the  bustle 
made  on  the  subject  at  Longwood  ;  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  Las  Cases  to  comply  w'ith  Napo¬ 
leon’s  request  to  remain,  which,  if  it  had 
been  sincere,  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  command  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Las 
Cases  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Europe, 
his  publications  and  activity,  amply  show 
the  object  of  his  return.  But  a  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  governor’s  part  discon¬ 
certed  the  whole  contrivance.  Instead  of 
transmitting  Las  Cases  to  Europe,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  sent  him  to  the  Cape  ;  where 
he  was  further  detained,  until  permission 
was  sent  from  England  for  his  voyage  to 
Europe.  On  his  arrival,  Napoleon’s  days 
were  already  numbered,  and  all  dexterity 


was  in  vain.  We  have  adverted  to  this 
transaction  chiefly  for  the  credit  which  it 
reflects  on  the  governor.  It  shows  his 
vigilance  to  have  been  constantly  neces¬ 
sary;  it  also  sho\'s  him  to  have  been  wil¬ 
ling  to  regard  Najtoleon’s  convenience 
when  it  was  possible;  and  it  further  shows 
that  he  was  not  destitute  of  the  sagacity 
which  was  so  fully  required  in  dealing  with 
the  coterie  at  Longwood. 

Napoleon’s  habits  of  dictating  his  mem¬ 
oirs  must  have  been  formidable  toil  to  his 
secretaries.  He  sometimes  dictated  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  with  scarcely  an 
intermission.  He  spoke  rapidly,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  him  as  rapidly  as  he 
spoke,  and  never  to  make  him  repeat  the 
last  word.  His  first  dictation  was  a  mere 
revival  of  his  recollections,  without  any 
<)rder.  Tlie  copy  of  his  first  ilietation 
served  as  notes  to  the  second,  an<l  the  copy 
of  this  second  became  the  subject  of  his 
personal  revision  ;  but  he,  unfortunately  for 
his  transcribers,  made  his  corrections 
almost  always  in  pencil,  as  he  thus  avoided 
staininfT  his  fingers — no  woman  being  more 
careful  in  preserving  the  delicacy  of  her 
hands. 

Those  dictations  must  be  regarded  as 
the  studied  defences  of  Napoleon  against 
the  heavy  charges  laid  against  his  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  have  now  given  a  general  glance  at 
the  career  of  the  French  Emperor,  as  e.x- 
hibited  to  us  in  these  Recollectioi  s.  He 
strikingly  showed,  in  all  the  details  of  his 
government,  the  characteristics  of  his  own 
nature.  Impetuous,  daring,  and  contempt¬ 
uous  of  the  feelings  of  mankind,  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  public  life,  his  government 
was,  like  himself,  the  model  of  fierceness, 
violence,  and  disregard  of  human  laws. 
Whatever  was  to  him  an  object  of  ambition, 
was  instantly  in  his  grasp ;  whatever  he 
seized  was  made  the  instrument  of  a  fresh 
seizure;  and  whatever  he  possessed  he 
mastered  in  the  fullest  spirit  of  tyranny. 
He  was  to  be  supreme ;  the  world  was  to 
be  composed  of  his  .'soldiers,  his  serfs, 
courtiers,  and  tools.  The  earth  was  to  be 
only  an  incalculable  population  of  French 
slaves.  There  was  to  be  but  one  man  free 
upon  the  globe,  and  that  man  Napoleon. 

We  find,  in  this  romance  of  power,  the 
romance  of  his  education.  It  has  been 
often  said,  that  he  w’as  Oriental  in  all  his 
habits.  His  plan  of  supremacy  bore  all 
the  stamp  of  Orientalism — the  solitary 
pomp,  the  inflexible  will,  the  unshared 
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power,  and  the  inexorable  revenge.  The 
throne  of  the  empire  was  as  isolated  as  the 
sera2lio.  It  was  surrounded  by  ail  the 
strength  of  terror  and  craft,  more  form¬ 
idable  than  battlements  and  bastions.  Its 
interior  was  as  mysterious  as  its  exterior 
was  magnificent;  no  man  was  suffered  to 
approach  it  but  as  a  soldier  or  slave;  its 
will  was  heard  tmly  by  the  roaring  of  can¬ 
non  ;  the  overthrow  of  a  minister,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  r>f  a  war,  or  the  announcemeni 
of  a  <ly nasty  crushed  and  a  kingdom  over¬ 
run,  were  the  only  notices  to  Europe  of  the 
doings  within  that  central  place  of  power. 

But,  with  all  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  he 
overlooked  the  true  jtrinciples  of  suprem¬ 
acy.  .411  power  must  be  pyramidal  to  be 
secure.  The  base  must  not  oidy  be  broad, 
but  the  gradaliorts  of  the  pile  must  be  reg¬ 
ular  to  the  summit.  With  Napoleon  the 
pyramid  was  inverted — it  touched  the  earth 
but  in  one  point;  and  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  snass  resting  upon  his  single  fortune, 
exptised  it  to  overthrow  at  the  first  change 
of  circumstances. 

Still,  he  was  an  extraordinary  being. 
No  man  of  Europe  has  played  so  mem¬ 
orable  a  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  na¬ 
tional  events  for  the  last  thousand  years. 
The  French  Revolution  had  been  the  pal¬ 
pable  work  of  Providence,  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  long  career  of  kingly  guilt, 
consummated  by  an  unparalleled  act  of  perfi¬ 
dy,  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  passions  of 
men  had  been  made  the  means  of  punish¬ 
ing  the  vices  of  government.  When  the 
cup  was  full,  Napoleon  was  sent  to  force  it 
upon  the  startled  lips  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  The  three  conspirators  were 
crushed  in  bloody  encounters — the  capitals 
of  the  three  were  captured — the  provinces ' 
of  the  three  were  plundered — and  the 
military  pride  of  the  three  was  humiliated 
by  contemptuous  and  bitter  conditions  of 
peace. 

But,  when  the  de.stined  work  was  done, 
the  means  were  required  no  more.  When 
the  victims  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  the 
wheel  and  the  executioner  were  alike  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  sight  of  man.  The  empire 
of  France  was  extinguished  by  the  same 
sovereign  law  which  had  permitted  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  man  who  had  guided  the 
empire  in  its  track  of  devastation — the 
soul  of  all  its  strength,  of  its  ambition,  and 
its  evil — was  swept  away.  And  as  if  for 
the  final  moral  of  human  arrogance,  France 
was  subjected  to  a  deeper  humiliation  than 
had  been  known  in  the  annals  of  national 


reverses  since  the  fall  of.  Rome;  and  the 
ruler  of  France  was  plunged  into  a  depth 
of  defeat,  a  bitterness  of  degradation,  an 
irreparable  ruin,  of  which  the  civilized 
world  possesses  no  example.  Ilis  army 
destroyed  in  Russia  by  the  hand  of  Him 
who  rules  the  storm — the  last  forces  of  his 
empire  massacred  in  Belgium — his  crown 
struck  off  by  the  British  sword — his  liberty 
fettered  by  British  chains — the  remnant  of 
his  years  worn  away  in  a  British  dungeon, 
and  his  whole  dynasty  flung  along  with 
him  into  the  political  tomb,  were  only  the 
incidents  of  the  great  judicial  process  of 
our  age.  The  world  has  been  suffered  to 
return  to  peace;  while  the  sepulchre  of 
this  man  of  boundless  but  brief  grandeur, 
has  been  suffered  to  stand  in  the  midst  of 
that  nation  which  most  requires  the  great 
lesson — that  ambition  always  pays  for  its 
splendor  by  its  calamities  ;  that  the  strength 
of  a  nation  is  in  the  justice  of  its  councils; 
and  that  he  “  who  nses  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword !” 


Colonization  of  the  Holy  Land — A  soci¬ 
ety  has  recently  been  formed,  entitleil  The  British 
and  Foreign  Sucietij  for  Froinoting  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Lund.  The  Committee  of  Man¬ 
agement  contains  many  names  of  distinction — as 
Lord  Albert  Conygham  ;  Mr.  Ewart,  .M  l*.;  Ma¬ 
jor  Marten  ;  tlie  Rev.  Stephen  Isaacson  ;  F.  O. 
Fliebner,  of  Leip'ic  ;  Mr  Aglionby,  .M.P. ;  .Mr. 
Buckingham  ;  the  Rev.  T  Dale,  canon  of  St. 
I*i»urs  ;  Dr.  V'on  Esser,  Brussels  ;  Monsieur  Al¬ 
bert,  Paris;  Henri  Everard,  Heidelberg;  &c. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  turn  the  attention 
of  England  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  most  desirable 
country  for  colonizing.  Its  peculiar  situaiioii,  so 
accessible  by  the  .Mediterranean  ;  its  fine  climate, 
and  fertile  districts;  its  location  on  »he  way,  as  a 
sort  of  half-way  resting-place,  towards  our  Indian 
territories  ;  its  desirableness,  as  forming  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  progress  of  Russia,  invited  by 
the  weakness  of  Turkey.  It  is  argued  that  there 
is  a  growing  and  now  very  general  desire  amogst 
the  Jews  to  return  thither  ;  and  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  large  classes  of  Jews 
who  are  purely  agriculturists,  and  therefore  just 
the  people  to  Huurish  there  ;  that,  whereas  some 
tears  ago  there  were  but  about  2000  Jews  resi¬ 
dent  in  Palestine,  tio  re  are  now  about  40,000. 
This  society,  however,  does  not  propose  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  removal  merely  of  Jews  there,  hut  of 
English  or  other  Europeans.  Many  high  authori¬ 
ties  are  quoted  amongst  our  travellers  and  jour¬ 
nalists,  as  the  Timc5  and  the  F-reign  (Quarterly 
BecieiCy  as  earnest  advocates  for  this  measure. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  more  extemLd  no¬ 
tice  of  this  striking  association  in  an  early  num¬ 
ber  of  our  journal. 
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(From  the  Edinburgh  Review.) 

THE  LOx\G  PARL1.4MENT  AND  SIR  SI¬ 
MONDS  D’EWES. 

1 .  A  Journal  of  the.  Parliament  begun  No¬ 
vember  'Fuesdny,  anno  Domini  1040, 
anno  MSmo  Caroli  Regis.  By  Sir  Si- 
monds  D'Ewes,  Bart.  Ilarlcian  MSS. 
10- JOO.  Brit.  3Ius. 

2.  The  Autobiography  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  Simonds  D' Ewes,  Bart.  Edited 
by  J.  O.  Halliwhi.l,  Esq.  Two  vols. 
8vo.  London  ;  1845. 

We  think  that  it  might  help  to  forward 
useful  purposes,  if  we  should  succeed  in 
fixing  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  a 
short  time,  upon  that  memorable  company 
of  English  gentlemei:,  which  assembled  at 
Westminster  on  Tuesday  the  3d  of  No¬ 
vember,  1040.  History  has  assigned  to 
them  collectively  the  name  of  the  ‘  Long 
Parliament;’  and  prejudice  and  ignorance 
have  given  to  the  majority  of  them,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  other  appellations  less  just  and  less 
agreeable:  but  time  will  relax  even  the  ad¬ 
hesiveness  of  slander,  and  to  its  gentle  in¬ 
fluence  we  will  leave  them,  whilst  we  endea¬ 
vor  to  recall  a  few  of  the  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents  in  which  they  were  engaged.  An 
authority,  too  long  overlooked,  enables  us 
to  do  so,  with  more  particularity  than  any 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  written  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Long  Parliament  proceeded  to  bu¬ 
siness  on  the  7th  of  November,  1040. 
Within  a  very  few  days  afterwards,  troops 
of  horsemen,  bearing  petitions  for  redress 
of  grievances,  flocked  into  London,  even 
from  far  distant  countries;*  and  grave,  sober 
men  descanted  with  solemn  earnestness 
upon  many  enormities  in  Church  and  State. 
Some  poured  out  their  lamentations  over 
the  attempts  made  in  high  places  to  ‘  evapor¬ 
ate  and  dispirit  the  power  of  religion,  by 
drawing  it  out  into  solemn,  specious  formal¬ 
ities  ;  into  obsolete  antiquated  ceremonies 
new  furbished  up  others  were  indignant 
that  all  of  ‘  the  religion’  were  branded  under 
the  name  of  Puritans,  so  that  ‘  whosoever 
squares  his  actions  by  any  rule,  either 
divine  or  human,  he  is  a  Puritan  ;  whoso¬ 
ever  would  he  governed  by  the  King’s  laws, 
he  is  a  Puritan ;  he  that  will  not  do  what¬ 
soever  other  men  would  have  him  do,  he 
is  a  Puritan. ’t  Others,  again,  affected  by 
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more  wordly  considerations,  exclaimed 
against  ‘  the  great  and  intolerable  burden 
of  ship-money,’*  the  imposition  of  which, 
at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown,  made 
‘  the  farmers  faint,  and  the  plough  to  go 
heavy  ;’t  against  coat  and  conduct  money ; 
against  the  compulsory  demand  for  arms, — 
people  being  threatened, — ‘  if  you  will  not 
send  your  arms,  you  shall  go  yourselves;’ 
and  against  the  giant,  the  monster  griev¬ 
ance  of  at  least  seven  hundred  Monopolies. 

‘  These,’  it  was  said,  ‘  like  the  frogs  of 
Egypt,  have  gotten  possession  of  our  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  leave  scarce  a  room  free  from 
them.  'Phey  sup  in  our  cup,  they  dip  in 
our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  fire  ;  we  find  them 
in  the  dye-vat,  wash-bowl,  and  powdering- 
tub  ;  they  share  with  the  butler  in  his  box  ; 
they  have  marked  and  sealed  us  from  head 
to  foot.  They  will  not  bate  us  a  pin.  We 
may  not  buy  our  own  clothes  without  their 
brokage.’l  The  House  was  appealed  to  for 
justice  against  the  great  oppressions  prac¬ 
tised  in  Ireland  ;  against  the  cruelties  of 
the  Star-Chamber  ;  the  open  breaches  of 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  illegal  can¬ 
ons,  the  Etcetera  Oath  ;  the  subserviency 
of  the  Judges  who  had  overthrown  the 
Law  ;  the  harshness  of  the  Bishops  who 
had  forgotten  the  Gospel. §  Every  mem- 
j  her,  as  he  rose,  added  his  quota  of  com- 
I  plaint  to  the  general  mass  ;  and  as  the 
sum-total  of  grievances  gradually  increased, 
the  speakers  glanced  to  the  ‘  Achitophels’ 
and  ‘  Hainans’  out  of  whose  misdoiniis  the 
mighty  accumulation  of  wrongs  had  arisen. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  Strafford  was  suddenly  im¬ 
peached  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  and 
this  was  done,  and  many  Committees  which 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  grievances 
brought  to  notice,  were  all  actively  at  work, 
in  less  than  a  week, — a  proof  of  predeter¬ 
mination  and  preparedness  altogether  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  popular  move¬ 
ments. 

A  Fast-Day,  with  a  general  reception  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Westminister  Abbey, 
fidlowed ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  on  to 
Thursday  the  I9th  of  November.  If  we 
could  look  down  upon  the  House  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  that  Thursday,  we  should 
see  a  considerable  number  of  diligent  mem- 
hers  already  congregated. 

Prayers  have  been  said.  Speaker  Lent* 


*  Wh\tc\ocke' a  Memorials,  38.  *  lb.  505.  t  Ib.  507. 

t  Nalson,  i.  452.  t  Nalson,  i.  508.  §  ib.  p.  511. 
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hall,  a  Barrister  of  small  practice,  returned 
for  Gloucester,  and  very  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  the  position  of  the  First  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  England,  is  seated  in  a  comfor¬ 
table  cushioned  receptacle,  surmounted  by 
the  Royal  Arms.  The  House  is  sitting  in 
St.  Stephen’s  chapel, — a  long  narrow  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  wes¬ 
tern  entrance,  and  a  large  eastern  window  ; 
in  advance  of  the  middle  of  which,  at  the 
distance  of  some  few  feet,  stands  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  Chair.  The  members  are  seated  on  [ 
rows  of  benches  placed  parallel  to  the  walls 
of  the  Chapel,  and  rising,  as  in  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  from  an  open  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor.  We  pass  into  the  House  by 
an  avenue  betw'een  row’s  of  benches,  and 
under  a  Members’  Gallery,  the  ascent  to! 
which  is  by  a  ‘  ladder’  placed  at  the  south- ‘ 
ern,  or  right  hand  corner  of  the  House  ; 
as  we  enter.  Under  the  gallery  sits  the  j 
‘  learned’  Selden,  one  of  the  representa-' 
tives  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and! 
Maynard — ‘  honest  Jack  Maynard’ — a  law¬ 
yer  w  ho  had  suddenly  risen  into  eminence,  j 
under  the  auspices  of  Noy,  the  framer  of* 
the  w’rit  for  ship-money.  Maynard  was' 
now  stepping  into  a  good  deal  of  the  prac-! 
ticeof  his  deceased  patron  ;  but  it  w'as  not 
until  politics  had  aided  his  professional  ad-! 
vancement,  that  his  gains,  upon  one  circuit, ! 
amounted  to  the  then  unparalleled,  and,  in ' 
the  estimation  of  a  rival  practitioner,  al- * 
most  incredible  sum  of  XTOO.  Maynard  | 
sat  for  Totness.  As  w’e  advance  beyond  the  ! 
gallery,  we  pass,  on  our  right  hand,  the! 
usual  seat  of  Pym,  one  of  the  members  for* 
Tavistock,  and  the  recognised  leader  of  the; 
popular  party.  On  the  floor  of  the  House,  j 
at  some  little  distance  in  front  of  the  Speak- ; 
er’s  Chair,  stands  the  Clerk’s  'Fable,  at  1 
which  are  seated,  facing  the  entrance,  | 
Henry  Elsyng,  whose  name  shortly  after- 1 
wards  flew  all  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
as  the  authenticator  of  parliamentary  man¬ 
dates,  and  who  is  ridiculed  in  Hudibras 
as  Cltr  Pari.  Dorn.  Com.  ;  and,  on  his  left 
hand,  John  Rushworth,  the  compiler  of 
the  ‘  Historical  Collections,’  who  had  been 
recently  admitted  Clerk-Assistant.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  front  bench,  on  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  tight,  sits  the  elder  V^ane,  treasurer  of 
the  King’s  household  ;  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  House,  Sir  Edw-ard  Herbert  the  So¬ 
licitor-General,  Sir  'Fhomas  Jermyn,  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudyard,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  Sir 
Harry  Mildmay,  Strode,  St  John, — soon  to 
succeed  Herbert  as  Solicitor-General, — and 
Alderman  Pennington.  On  the  opposite 


benches  were  Henry  Martin,  Waller  the 
Poet,  Miles  Corbet,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bow’- 
yer  ;  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig  and  Holhorn 
usually  sat  in  the  gallery.  These  are  all 
the  Members  whose  accustomed  places  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  the  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings  on  that  very  morning, 
prove,  that  there  were  then  assembled 
Hampden,  Digby,  Hyde,  Falkland,  Cul¬ 
pepper,  Bagshaw’,  Deering,  Grimston,  Hol¬ 
lis,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  John  Hotharn, 
and  several  others  of  celebrated  name. 

And  now,  a  grave  and  somewhat  stately 
gentleman,  having  taken  the  oaths  in  the 
adjoining  apartment,  before  Sir  Gilbert  Ger- 
rard,  the  Lord  Steward’s  Deputy,  is  ushered 
into  the  House.  He  is  introduced  to  the 
Speaker  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston,  one 
of  the  members  for  Suffolk,  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  leader  amongst  the  Puritans.  The 
new  member  is  just  thirty-eight  years  of 
ago, — a  man  of  formal  precise  demeanour ; 
quite  self-possessed  and  self-satisfied.  He 
takes  his  seat  on  the  front  bench,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Speaker,  just  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Clerk’s  table,  with  an  evident 
determination  to  enter  into  the  business 
before  the  House.  He  gives  a  nod  of  re¬ 
cognition  to  ‘  old  Cage,’  Bailiff  of  Ipswich, 
and  one  of  the  members  for  that  borough, 
who  is  sitting  just  behind  him  ;  and  also  to 
‘  Squire  Bence,’  a  merchant  of  that  county 
who  was  returned  for  Aldborough  ;  and  then, 
drawing  ont  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  commen¬ 
ces  Note-taking.  This  action  reveals  that 
he  is  near-sighted,  and  apparently  has  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye. 

The  business  before  the  Hosue  related 
to  a  contested  return  for  Great  Marlow. 
Maynard  was  reporting  from  a  Committee, 
that  the  question  turned  upon  the  right  to 
vote  of  certain  Almsmen.  The  House  was 
divided  in  opinion  whether  they  should 
have  voices  or  no.  Up  starts  the  new’ 
member, — dilates,  after  the  frequent  style 
of  maiden  speeches,  upon  the  birth-right  of 
the  subjects  of  England,  and  moves  ‘  that 
*  the  poor  should  have  a  voice.’  At  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period  of  the  same  day,  St.  John 
'  moved  for  a  Committee,  to  examine  certain 
!  records  appropriate  to  the  case  of  the  Earl 
I  of  Strafford.  Nothing  could  be  more  fortu- 
nate  for  the  maiden  member.  Records 
were  his  peculiar  study  and  delight.  He 
hastened  to  confide  his  attachment  to  Mr. 
Speaker, — quoted  46  Edw.  HI.  Rot.  2.  No. 
43,  as  a  precedent  in  St.  John’s  favor, — 
and  W'as  rewarded  by  the  House,  which  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  always  ready  to  derive 
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amusement  from  the  gratification  of  any 
strange  taste  of  an  honorable  member,  by 
being  put  upon  St.  John’s  Record  Com¬ 
mittee. 

A  more  promising  commencement  of  a 
parliamentary  career  has  seldom  been 
known ;  and  whilst  the  honorable  member 
plied  his  task  of  Note-taking,  no  doubt  the 
questions  ran  round  the  House,  ‘  Who  is 
he?  What  is  he  member  for?’  To  many 
of  our  readers  the  answer  will  convey  but 
little  information.  ‘It  is  Sir  Simouds 
D’Ewes,  member  for  Sudbury.’  In  vain 
stands  he  chronicled  in  the  Bio^rnphin 
n  and  other  similar  Collections, 

the  compilers  of  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  guilty  of 

‘The  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  burn  to  be  forgot.’ 

His  name  arouses  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  read  it ;  it  is  not  a  name  to  con¬ 
jure  with  ;  and  therefore  all  attempts  to 
preserve  it  from  the  inevitable  doom  have 
necessarily  failed.  And  yet  he  was  a  man 
of  some  consideration  in  his  own  day  ;  and 
it  is  essential  to  our  present  purpose  that 
we  should  convey  to  our  readers  some  im¬ 
pression  of  his  character. 

In  order  to  do  so  we  must  go  back  to 
about  the  year  15T5,  when  Richard 
Simonds  and  Paul  D’Ewes  w^ere  Chamber- 
fellows  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Simonds, 
who  was  much  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a 
jovial  merry  man,  of  little  eminence  as  a 
lawyer,  but  w'ith  snflicient  practice  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  competent,  if  not  a  considerable  in¬ 
come.  He  married  respectably,  purchased 
an  estate  at  Coxden  iti  the  parish  of  Chard- 
stock,  in  Dorsetshire,  spent  his  vacations 
there,  (for  in  those  days  law'yers  slept  be¬ 
tween  term  and  term,)  maintained  a  liberal 
hospitality,  kept  a  cellar  well  stocked  with 
‘  cider,  strong  beer,  and  several  wines ;’ 
and  had  moreover  one  only  child,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  he  loved,  as  Polonius  says,  ‘  pass¬ 
ing  well’  Paul  D’Ev\es  was  a  man  of  a 
very  different  character.  He  also  was  bred 
to  the  Bar,  but  his  talent  lay  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  profitable  investments  for  the 
patrimony  which  he  inherited  from  his 
citizen-father.  In  his  hands  money  made 
money;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  watch  it, 
and  to  encourage  it,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
accumulation.  Preferring  the  safe  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  brilliant,  he  abandoned  the 
chances  of  legal  practice,  and  sunk  his  for¬ 
tune  in  the  purchase  of  the  office  of  one  of 
the  six  Clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
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wmrth  at  that  time,  about  c£l700  per  annum. 
Being  thus  established  for  life,  he  married 
ihe  only  daughter  of  his  old  Chamber-fellow, 
Richard  Simonds, — then  of  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  ;  he  himself  being  probably  nearly 
three  times  that  age.  Simonds  D’Ewes 
was  the  eldest  son  of  that  marriage,  and  was 
born  at  Cliardstock  on  the  I8th  December 
Until  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  grand-parents,  and  was 
the  spoiled  child  of  an  affectionate  grand¬ 
mother,  and  the  pet  and  pride  of  his  jovial 
grandfather.  In  Kill  both  those  worthy 
people  died  ;  and  Master  Simonds  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  his  money-loving 
father,  and  of  an  amiable  pious  mother, 
who  w’as  a  convert  and  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Gilford  of  Malden.  D’Ewes  saw 
but  little  of  her,  for  she  died  in  1618,  be¬ 
fore  his  education  was  completed  ;  but  that 
little  sufficed  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
her  deep  religious  feelings.  Affection  for 
her  memory  became  the  medium  by  which 
his  heart  was  opened,  to  receive  the  deep 
things  of  Puritanical  divinity. 

His  father  destined  him  for  the  profession 
which  himself  had  deserted,  and,  by  a  great 
abuse,  he  was  entered  of  the  xMiddle  Tem¬ 
ple  when  in  his  ninth  year ;  so  that  nine 
years  afterwards,  wdien  he  first  w'ent  into 
Commons,  he  found  himself,  stripling  as  he 
was,  ‘Ancient’  to  above  two  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inn.  During  his  legal  studies, 
he  suffered  many  things  from  the  penurious¬ 
ness  of  his  father;  whose  income  from  his 
office,  and  from  acquired  property,  was  now 
near  upon  c£dOOO  ptr  annum.  As  his  son’s 
guardian,  he  had  received  the  considerable 
personal  estate  which  old  Mr.  Simonds  had 
bequeathed  to  his  grandson ;  but  all  went 
into  one  common  stock, — the  young  Tem¬ 
plar  being  kept  for  years  without  a  study, 
and  upon  a  very  insufficient  allowance, 
which  it  w'as  not  always  easy  to  obtain. 
When  he  complained,  he  was  answered  by 
alarming  threats  of  a  young  wife  and  disin¬ 
heritance.  His  only  enjoyment  wasderived 
from  his  Commons  in  the  Temple,  which 
in  those  days  was  a  kind  of  substitute  for  a 
Club. 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  natural  genius 
began  to  develope  itself.  He  discovered,  to 
use  his  own  words,  ‘  that  records,  and  other 
exotic  monuments  of  antiquity,  w'ere  the 
most  ravishing  and  satisfying  part  of 
human  knowledge ;’  he  also  discovered,  that 
his  surest  refuge  from  the  discomforts  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  father’s  parsimony,  was  to  be 
found  in  a  monied  wife.  To  the  Common 
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Law,  then,  he  gave  a  mere  occasional  lass  wi’  a  lang  pedigree,’  but  an  heiress 
glance  ;  but  to  the  double  pursuit  oi  with  a  something  in  hand,  and  an  ample 
Records,  and  Heiresses,  he  devoted  himsell  estate  in  reversion,  after  the  decease  of  her 
with  intense  and  passionate  seriousness,  father’s  widow.  She  was  a  cousin  of 
Still,  his  father’s  crotchety  and  uncertain 
disposition,  and  his  hankering  after  a 
second  wife,  stood  in  the  young  lawyer’s 
way.  He  therefore  cast  about  to  find 
‘  some  good  and  undait  widow  every  way 
fit  for  his  father  to  marry  ;’  and  having  dis¬ 
covered  such  a  lady  in  the  person  of  Dame 
Elizabeth  Denton,  the  childless  widow  of 
Sir  Anthony  Denton,  a  Kentish  knight,  he 
managed,  with  much  ado,  to  fix  his  waver¬ 
ing  father,  whose  fancy  tended  towards  a 
younger  helpmate ;  but  ultimately,  on  a 
wet  and  gusty  morning  in  .March  Temple  ;  procured  the  distinction  of 

the  young  Templar,  dressed  out  in  all  his  Knighthood,  and  devoted  himself  almost 
summer  braverie.s,  descended  with  the  an-  entirely  to  his  ‘  Dear,’  as  he  ordinarily 
cient  couple  to  the  old  Crypt  Church  of  St.  terms  his  lady,  and  to  the  study  of  records: 
Faith’s,  under  St.  Paul’s,  where,  to  his }  assisting  the  one  to  draw  out  a  catalogue 
great  joy  and  comfort,  the  marriage  was  j  of  infallible  signs,  from  which  she  might 
duly  solemnized.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  i  assure  herself  that  she  was  one  of  the  elect, 
w’as  called  to  the  Bar,  and  his  allowance  j  and  accumulating  transcripts  and  compiling 
was  raised  by  his  father  from  ofGO  to  ^100  pedigrees  from  the  other.  The  death  of 
per  annum;  upon  coming  into  which  ‘  plen- ,  his  father,  on  the  14th  March  l6Gl,put 
tiful  annuity’  he  laid  the  foundation  of  hisj  D’Ewes  into  pos.session  of  a  considerable 
valuable  Library  ;  and  leisurely  pursued  estate  ;  and  his  station  and  importance  in 
his  ravishing  studies,  and  liis  search  after  i  the  County  of  Suflblk  were  shortly  after- 
some  lady  who  might  ‘enrich  his  posterity!  wards  increased,  by  his  wife’s  coming  into 
with  good  blood,' — knowing  it,  he  says,  possession  of  her  inheritance.  D’Ewes 
*  to  be  the  greatest  honor  that  can  betide '  used  his  wealth  to  increa.se  his  Library 
a  family  to  be  often  linked  into  the  female  |  and  went  on  studying  Records,  and  amass- 
inheritrices  of  ancient  stocks.’  It  was  in- '  ing  materials  for  various  historical  works, 
deed  D’Ewes’s  strongest  passion  to  be  until  withdrawn  from  literature  into  public 
thought  a  gentleman.  He  was  perpetually  ,  life,  by  being  appointed  High-Sheriff  of 
dreaming  of  mighty  ancestors,  dwelling '  Sufi()lk,  in  the  year  1(5^39.  Before  this, 
long  ages  ago  in  Zealand  ; — Geerardts  and  !  however,  he  had  finished  his  very  useful 
Adrians,  whom  he  talked  about  until  he !  compilation  of  The  Journals  of  all  the 
came  to  believe  in  their  past  existence,  and  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
marry  them  to  great  heiresses,  and  hunt  ^  Elizabeth ;  but  which  was  not  published 
through  records  to  find  them  out.  His  1  till  after  his  death;  when  it  was  given  to 
greatest  grief  arose  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  world,  in  a  folio  volume,  under  the 
their  noble  stock  had  suffered  ‘  sad  and  Editorship  of  his  nephew,  I’aul  Bowes,  of 
overclouded  interruptions;’ — that  is,  that  the  Middle  Temple.  We  have  seen  copies 
poverty  had  condemned  some  of  them  to  of  this  really  valuable  conijiilalion,  dated  in 
hide  their  beams  behind  sho|)-counlers,  and  I6f!'*2,  1693,  and  1708;  but  whether  these 
carry  on  the  humbler  occupations  of  life,  as  dates  indicate  new  editions,  or  only  new 
if  the  D’E  weses  had  been  no  better  than  title-pages,  we  are  not  authoritatively 
other  men.  This  had  been  the  case  even  informed. 

with  D’Ewes’s  own  grandfather.  He  ar-  The  appointment  just  mentioned  opened 
dently  longed  to  restore  his  family  from  a  new  scene  to  his  ambition.  He  felt 
their  degradation  ;  ‘  and  seeing,’  he  says,  strongly  the  troubles  of  the  time.  In  his 
‘the  Divine  Providence  had  blessed  my 
father  with  a  wife  that  was  the  heir  of  her 
father’s  estate  and  surname,  1  did  not  doubt 
but  He  would  in  mercy  vouchsafe  me  the 
like  happiness.’  His  wish  was  gratified. 

A  lady  was  discovered ;  not  ‘  a  penniless 


office  of  Sheriff  he  was  brought  into  prac¬ 
tical  ac<iuaintancc  with  the  great  public 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  labor¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  an  humble  petition  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  he  even  ventured  to  bring  before  their 
notice  certain  records  which  went  to  prove 


D’Ew’es’s  religious  friend  and  instructor. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston.  Her  descent 
from  William  Peccaturn  who  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday-Book,  was  imagined,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  D’Ewes  ;  and  on  the  24th 
October  162f),  after  the  usual  match¬ 
making  disputation,  he  was  married,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  to  Anne  Clopton,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Clop¬ 
ton  of  Kentw’ell  in  Suffolk,  who  was  of  the 
mature  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  half! 
Upon  his  marriage  D’Ewes  quitted  the 
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the  illegality  of ‘ship-money.’  Butihemem-  Parliament  were  glad  to  have  D’Ewes’s 
bers  of  the  Council  were  most  ungrateful  records  and  precedents,  even  at  the  price 
to  the  Antiquary.  Under  the  influence  of  of  .submitting  to  his  continual  displays  of 
‘  that  little  busy  wheel,’  as  he  terms  Arch-  egregious  vanity,  and  self-satisfaction.  And 
bishop  Laud,  they  replied  in  letters  ‘  terri-  so  he  went  on,  day  by  day,  constant  in  his 
ble,  and  threatening  like  thunder  and  attendance,  always  ready  to  talk,  often  talk- 
liahtning,’  and  turned  him  over  to  the  ing  the  merest  nonsense  in  the  world,  in  a 
Siar-Chambor  ;  where  records  and  prece-  pompous  grandiloquent  way,  altogether  In¬ 
dents  were  never  very  much  regarded,  dicrous  ;  and,  during  all  that  time  he  kept 
D’Ewes  was  thus  added  to  the  army  of  up  that  practice  of  taking  Notes,  which  he 
Martyrs,  and  with  his  feelings  of  opposition  had  commenced  at  his  first  entering  into 
to  Arminian  innovations,  and  illegal  taxa-  the  House.  In  spite  of  the  inconvenience 
tion  excited  by  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  arising  from  defective  sight,  still  he  perse- 
he  became  anxious  to  try  the  etfect  of  his  vered, — paper  upon  his  knee,  and  ink  hang- 
records  in  Parliament.  Failing  in  an  at-  ing  from  his  buttonhole,  making  History  by 
tempt  upon  a  borough  in  the  west  of  Eng-  a  minute  record  of  every  thing  that  took 
land,  he  appealed  to  Sudbury,  and,  having  place  around  him.  'J'hese  Notes  present 
been  elected,  returned  himself  in  his  capa-  us  with  a  complete  picture  of  the  House  in 
city  of  Sheritf.  its  ordinary  proceedings  ;  and  a  chronicle 

At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  he  had  of  the  important  businesses  which  were 
not  received  his  official  discharge  from  his  transacted  during  a  period  of  several  years. 
Shrievalty  ;  and  therefore  did  not  imme-  For  some  part  of  the  time,  they  have  been 
diately  take  his  seat ;  but  he  came  up  to  copied  and  written  out  in  a  narrative  form, 
London  with  his  Record  Collections,  his  in  a  respectable  hand;  in  other  places,  we 
MSS,  and  his  transcripts, — the  artillery  have  nothing  but  the  rough  jottings  down 
with  which  he  was  to  carry  on  the  war.  of  D’Ewes’s  own  pen.  At  first,  when  we 
He  first  established  himself  in  lodgings  in  begin  to  read  them,  all  is  obscurity,  as  dull 
Millbank  Lane  ;  and  soon  afterwards  in  and  dense  as  that  which  overclouds  the 
‘Goat’s  Alley,  a  little  beyond  the  White  pages  of  Rushworth,  Nalson,  and  the  .lour- 
Lion  Tavern,  near  Palace  Yard,’ — an  ob-  nals;  but  as  we  go  on,  the  mist  gradually 
score  retreat  close  to  the  House.  In  his  grows  less  dense, — rays  of  light  dart  in  here 
study  there,  we  may  imagine  him,  indus-  and  there,  illuminating  the  jialpable  ob- 
Iriously  groping  for  records  applicable  to  score  ;  and  in  the  end,  after  much  plod- 
an  anticipated  debate,  or  writing  home  to  ding,  and  the  exercise  of  infinite  patience, 
his  ‘Dear,’  bulletins  of  his  wonderful  we  may  come  to  know  the  Long  Parliament 
achievements.  On  that  very  19th  November  as  thoroughly  as  if  we  had  sat  in  it. 

1040,  when  we  have  seen  him  take  his  seat  The  members  assembled  at  ei^ht  o’clock, 

•  *  •  •  O' 

with  so  much  distinction,  he  reported  his  and  proceeded  immediately  to  prayers, 
proceedings  to  her  thus  : — ‘  I  spake  thrice  After  the  discovery  of  Waller’s  plot,  in 
this  morning  in  the  House,  and,  at  my  June  1043,  and  the  taking  of  the  Covenant 
second  speech,  vouched  a  record.’  The  in  the  following  September,  various  alter- 
‘  vouching  of  a  record’ was  indeed  D’Ewes’s  ations  were  made  by  old  Francis  Rous  in 
vocation  ;  and  let  no  one  imagine  that  it  the  accustomed  form  of  prayer.  In  addi- 
was  a  vocation  without  its  use,  especially  tion  to  the  Spanish  Invasion,  and  the  Gun- 
in  days  like  those.  (Questions  of  most  tre-  powder  Treason,  the  escape  from  which  was 
mendous  moment  were  in  agitation  ; — ques-  formerly  commemorated,  there  was  now 
tions  which  extended  even  to  the  breaking  added  a  thanksgiving  for  ‘  our  deliverance 
up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  out  from  a  wicked  plot  and  conspiracy  of  divers 
of  which  the  existing  government  arose,  persons  of  the  court,  city  of  London,  and 
How  few  men  are  there  in  any  generation  this  House  ;  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
who  can  look  at  such  questions  with  a  the  Parliament,  city,  and  kingdom,  and  of 
steady  eye  !  The  multitude  are  dazzled  that  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  unto  us, 
and  blinded  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  more  the  true  religion.’  Prayer  was  then  offered, 
than  sunlight  which  surrounds  great  princi-  ‘  that  every  one  of  us  may  labor  to  show 
pies.  But,  concentrate  a  portion  of  that  a  good  conscience  to  thy  Majesty,  a  good 
brilliancy  in  a  precedent,  and  every  man,  zeal  to  thy  word,  a  loyal  heart  to  our  now 
even  the  meanest,  can  look  upon  it,  and  gracious  King  Charles,  and  a  Christian  love 
follow  its  guidance,  and  steer  by  it.  to  our  country  and  commonwealth  ;  and 

For  many  months,  the  men  of  the  Long  that,  according  to  our  intention  expressed 
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in  our  oath  and  covenant,  we  may  endea¬ 
vor  every  one  to  amend  his  own  way,  and 
show  forth  a  real  thankfulness  in  a  holy  life, 
and  in  serving  and  pleasing  Thee,  who  hast 
given  such  great  deliverances  to  us.  There 
followed  a  supplication  that  his  Majesty 
might  be  blessed  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Queen,  and  in  his  h(t|)eful  issue,  and  that 
he  and  that  assembly  might  again  be  united. 

After  a  time,  the  early  attendance  ol 
members  began  to  slacken.  Even  after 
prayers,  Mr.  Speaker  was  occasionally  fain 
to  sit  fur  some  lime  near  the  Chair,  ‘  expec¬ 
ting  company.’  Several  contrivances  were 
adopted  to  overcome  this  remissness.  At 
one  time,  a  roll  of  nteinbers  was  called 
over  ;  and  at  another  it  was  ordered  that 
whoever  did  not  come  at  eight  o’chick,  and 
be  at  prayers,  should  pay  a  fine  of  one  shil¬ 
ling.  On  the  first  morning  after  this  order 
was  made,  there  was  an  excellent  attend¬ 
ance.  The  House  was  full,  but  prayers 
could  not  be  read — Mr.  Speaker  himsell 
was  not  there.  At  a  (juarler  before  nine, 
in  he  walked.  Prayers  over,  plausible  Sir 
Harry  Mildmay  congratulated  the  House 
upon  the  good  elfect  of  yesterday’s  order ; 

‘  and  said  to  the  Speaker,  that  he  did  hope 
that  hereafter  he  would  come  in  time  ; 
which  made  the  Speaker  throw  down  twelve 
pence  upon  the  table.  Divers  spake  after 
him  ;  and  others,  as  they  came  into  the 
House,  did  pay  each  his  shilling  to  the  Ser¬ 
jeant.  *  I  spake,’ said  D’Ewes,  x\  hose  father 
stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  a  shilling 
paid  unnecessarily,  ‘  to  the  orders  of  the 
House,  that  the  order  made  yesterday  was 
to  fiue“  after"  prayers  ;  and  therefore  you 
cannot — (addressing  the  Speaker) — be  sub¬ 
ject  to  pay  ;  and,  for  coming  in  a  little 
after  eight,  that  was  no  great  difference. 
Although  I  spake  truly,  the  Speaker,  hav¬ 
ing  cast  down  his  shilling,  would  not  take 
it  up  again.’  On  the  day  billowing,  another 
little  scene  took  place  on  the  same  score. 
There  were  about  forty  members  present  at 
pray  ers,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  tines  of 
yesterday  and  to-day  should  be  given  to 
Dr.  Leighton,  the  sufferer  in  the  Star- 
Chamber,  who  was  in  great  distress.  A 
petition  was  then  begun  to  be'  read  : — 
‘  Some  coming  in  and  refusing  to  pay  whilst 
the  aforesaid  petition  was  reading,  divers 
called  out  to  them  to  pay,  and  so  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  clerk’s  assistant  who  was  reading  it. 
Mr.  John  Hoiham  stood  up  and  said,  that 
the  time  appointed  for  men  yesterday  by  the 
order  was  at  eight,  and  that  the  chimes  for 
that  hour  went,  just  as  he  came  into  the 


House.  But  the  Speaker  telling  of  him 
that  prayers  being  past,  he  must  pay,  and 
he  still  refusing,  it  was  put  to  the  <juesiion, 
ruled  affirmatively,  andordered  accordingly. 
Whereupon  he  took  his  shilling  and  threw 
it  down  upon  the  ground  ;  at  which  some 
called  him  to  the  bar,  others  that  he  should 
withdraw',  and  the  Speaker,  standing  up, 
did  sharply  reprove  him  for  that  action  .as 
being  a  contempt  to  the  House,  which 
caused  him,  as  1  conceive,  a  little  after  to 
withdraw  out  of  the  House,  though  he  re¬ 
turned  again  this  forenoon.’* 

The  shilling  fine  w'as  soon  given  up  ; 
but  another  rule  adopted  in  this  parliament 
attained  a  firmer  footing.  On  the  ‘itlih  No¬ 
vember  1640,  there  was  a  long  dispute  as 
to  who  should  speak  ;  many  members  stood 
up  at  one  time,  each  claiming  precedence, 
and  each  backed  by  his  friends.  'I'lie  con¬ 
fusion  became  intolerable.  Some  rule  pre¬ 
venting  such  discord  in  future  became  in¬ 
dispensable  ;  and  at  last,  as  D’Ewes  tells 
us,  the  House  determined  for  Mr.  White, 
and  ‘  the  Speaker’s  eye’  was  adjudged  to 
be  the  rule  in  future. 

From  prayer-time  the  House  sat  until 
noon  ;  after  w  hich  no  new  motion  could 
be  made  without  leave.  After  a  time,  after¬ 
noon  sittings  became  frequent,  and  at  last 
permanent.  When  the  House  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  order  for  sitting  in  the  afternoon, 
D’Ewes  remarked,  that  ho  would  not  op¬ 
pose  it  ;  but  he  hoped,  that  all  men  would 
be  pleased  to  sit,  and  not  the  greater  part 
to  depart  to  Hyde  Park  plays,  and  bowling- 
greens,  and  then  to  leave  the  burthen  of  all 
business  upon  some  fourscore  of  us,  w’hich 
was  the  cause  we  often  met  to  little  pur¬ 
pose.’ 

D’Ewes  was  a  close  observer  and  record¬ 
er  of  the  movements  of  the  Speaker’s  hat, 
— a  counter  vti  congees  and  reverences.  He 
could  tell  to  a  hair’s-breatlth  the  very  place 
to  which  every  stranger  should  be  admitted 
into  the  House,  according  to  his  degree ; 
where  the  mace  should  be  found  at  any 
given  moment  of  time  ;  who  might  be  co¬ 
vered  and  who  not  ;  who  should  sit  in  a 
chair  with  arms,  and  who  in  one  without 
arms  ;  and  who  should  stand  and  who 
should  kneel,  and  what  is  the  symbolical 
difference  between  a  black  rod  and  a  white 
one.  Such  minute  particularity  is  rilways 
amusing,  and  adds  to  the  pictorial  effect  of 
the  writer’s  description,  even  when  it  has 
no  higher  use,  which  it  often  has.  Thus, 

*  Harl.  MS.  163,  fo.  476  a. 
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to  give  an  example  :  when  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  House 
to  make  an  apology  or  defence  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  in  procuring  the  extra-judicial  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  Judges  in  favour  of  ship-money, 

‘  it  was  dispnted  whetlier  he  should  come 
in  here  like  others,  to  sit  with  his  hat  on — 
as  once  the  Karl  of  Southampton  did,  and 
others  did  that  came  to  confer  here — or 
stand  bareheaded  as  other  petitioners  did, 
and  further,  whether  he  should  sit  or  stand. 
In  the  end.  D’Ewes  tells  us  it  was 

— “  Agreed  he  should  have  a  chair,  and  to 
leave  it  to  his  own  discretion  to  sit  or  stand. 
So  a  chair  was  set  on  the  left  side  of  the 
House,  a  little  above  the  bar,  and  so  he  was 
called  in.  The  serjeant  came  in  before  him, 
and  he  brought  the  purse  with  the  great  seal 
in  it  himself,  and  having  made  three  reveren¬ 
ces  he  laid  the  purse  on  the  chair  and  stood  by 
it,  leaning  his  lel't  hand  on  it,  and  so  he  made 
a  long  and  well-composed  speech.  But  before 
he  began  to  speak,  the  Speaker,  sitting  in  his 
chair  with  his  liat  on,  said  to  him,  &.c.  He 
afterwards  told  him.  Your  Lordship  may  sit 
down  if  you  please.  But  he  spake  stauding, 
and  so  having  ended  his  speech,  after  a  rever-  j 
ence  made,  took  up  the  purse  and  departed. 
The  serjeant  stood  all  the  lime  by  him,  on  his 
right  hand,  with  his  mace  on  his  right  shoul¬ 
der.” 

‘  After  his  departure  divers  spake  ;  and  it 
was  the  general  sum  of  all  ol‘  them  he  had 
rather  aggravated  than  mitigated  his  crimes 
by  his  speech.  .  .  .  Some  spoke  to 

find  him  guilty  of  treason,  others  to  defer  the 
question.  Mr.  Perd  spoke  e.xceeding  well  to 
shew  that  this  denying  to  put  the  vote  of  trea¬ 
son  was  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  without 

gunpowder . -To  the  first 

question,  that  the  Lord  Keeper  is  guilty  ol 
high  treason  and  other  misdemeanours,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  “  Noes.”  To  the 
second,  to  send  up  to  the  Lords  to  accuse  him, 
all  said  “  Aye,”  and  not  one  ‘*No but  being 
past  twelve  o’clock,  we  understood  the  Lords 
were  risen.’  * 

The  appearance  in  the  House  of  another 
great  oft’ender  is  thus  chronicleil,  under  the 
date  of  November  *2.  1044  : — 

*  ‘  The  chief  work  of  this  day  w’as  the  coming 
in  of  the  Archbishop  [Laud]  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  whom  Alderman  Pennington 
brought  in  about  ten  of  the  clock,  to  hear  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown,  a  lawyer  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  sum 
up  his  charge  against  him.  He  first  kneeled 
at  his  coming  in  at  the  bar,  and  was  then 
bidden  to  stand  up  by  the  Speaker,  and  a 
chair  without  arms  being  set  for  him,  he  was 


[Sept* 

afterwards  admitted  to  sit  down,  and  made 
use  of  a  pen  and  ink  to  take  notes  as  Mr. 
Brown  summed  up  his  charge  against  him, 
which  consisted  of  iw’o  general  heads.  .  .  . 

At  my  coming  in  I  found  Mr.  Brown  summing 
up  the  charge,  who  continued  speaking  near 
upon  half  an  hour  in  iny  hearing.  Then  the 
clerk  read  some  of  the  special  heads  of  accu¬ 
sation  to  him.  Then  Brown  spake  again,  and 
urged  other  matters  against  him.  The  Arch- 
[)ishop  wrote  all  the  while  w’iihont  spectacles, 
reasonable  fair,  he  being  about  seventy  years 
old;  which  caused  in  me  much  admiration. 
The  serjeant  stood  by  him  on  his  right  hand 
all  the  while,  without  the  bar,  with  his  mace 
on  his  left  shoulder.  The  Speaker  then  told 
him,  that  he  had  heard  his  charge  summed  up 
against  him,  and  if  he  had  any  desire  to  make 
any  defence,  the  House  was  willing  to  hear 
him.  The  Archbishop  then  standing  up, 
without  any  change  of  countenance,  or  show 
of  fear,  and  bowing  himself,  first  acknowledged 
that  Mr.  Brown  in  urging  his  charge  against 
him  hail  dealt  fairly  with  him,  and  then 
shew’cd  that  the  charge  was  long,  himself  old, 
and  his  memory  short,  and  his  late  troubles 
and  sufferings  great,  and  therefore  desired 
that  some  convenient  [time]  may  be  appointed 
him,  that  he  may  he  heard  to  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer,  and  that  he  had  drawn  up  a 
petition  which  he  desired  to  read  to  the  House. 
Whereupon  the  Speaker  wished  him  to  with¬ 
draw,  which  he  did,  and  the  Bouse,  upon 
debate,  resolved  that  he  should  have  liberty 
to  read  what  he  desired.  Then  being  called 
in  again,  he  read  his  petition  without  specta¬ 
cles,  which  was  to  desire  the  House  to  grant 
him  time  to  aiiswiT  and  to  hear  liis  evidence.’  * 

For  a  considerable  time  D’Ewes  and  his 
records  were  treated  with  great  respect. 
He  put  himself  forward  in  the  House  as  a 
zealous  assistant  of  the  movement  party  ; 
helped  them  to  precedents  against  Strafford  ; 
led  on  the  prosecution  against  Dr.  Cosin ; 
offered  himself  as  one  of  the  sureties  to  the 
city  for  c£l000  upon  the  first  advance  to 
pay  the  armies  in  the  north;  found  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  a  city-guard  when  that  notion  was 
first  started ;  brought  against  ship-money 
the  old  precedents  he  had  formerly  sent  to 
the  Council ;  advocated  the  restoration  of 
the  parliamentary  franchise  to  the  decayed 
boroughs ;  spoke  strongly  against  the 
canons  of  1040  and  the  Kt  citcra  oath; 
and  all  this  within  the  first  week  after  he 
took  his  seat.  It  is  no  wonder  tl:at  a  man 
who  could  thus  exert  himself  was  received 
with  favour  by  a  party  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  its  own  strength  ;  notwithstanding  the 
pedantry  of  his  speeches,  and  the  frequent 
inapplicability  of  his  records.  Sometimes 
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indeed,  lie  brought  his  record  knowledge 
to  bear  in  very  odd  ways.  Thus,  wlicn  Sir 
Arthur  llazierig  first  introduced  the  bill  for 
settling  the  militia,  a  great  uproar  ensued. 

‘  Many  cried,  “  Away  with  it !”  and  others, 
“  Oast  it  out  ?”  '  Sir  John  Culpepper  said, 

‘  That  he  wondered  that  the  gentlemaii  in  ; 
the  gallery  should  bring  in  such  a  bill.’  1 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington  wished  that  it  ' 
iniglil  be  rejected.  Strode  and  D’Ewesj 
spoke  in  favor  of  it;  but  many  members  j 
‘  used  very  violent  expressions  against  it. 


Mr.  Thomas  Coke  said,  that  one  Ilexey  in 
the  Parliament  in  anno  20  Richard  11.  | 


brought  in  a  bill  against  the  King’s  prero-  i 
galive  of  far  less  cr.nsequence  than  this,  | 
and  was  therefore  condemned  as  a  traitor.  i 


Such  instances,  and  there  were  several 
such,  but  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon 
them,  with  D’Ewes’s  invincible  self-posses¬ 
sion  and  command  of  temper,  and  a  faculty 
of  giving  utterance  to  little  witticisms  of 
that  kind  which  ‘gentle  dullness’  loves, 
gave  him  a  certain  station  and  prominence. 
'Phe  leaders  of  the  House  occasionally  com¬ 
plimented  him.  Hampden  acknowledged 
‘himself  a  convert  to  D’Ewes’s  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  Seaford  to  return 
burgesses.  Old  Sir  Harry  Vane,  pointing 
towards  D’Ewes’s  vacant  seat,  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  so 
well  versed  in  records.  Sir  Robert  Pye, 
on  another  occasion,  ‘  stood  up,’  says 
D’Ewes,  ‘  and  did  me  that  undeserved 


Mr.  Mallory  said,  that  he  thought  this  bill  i 
was  fit  to  burned  in  Westminster  Palace  ' 

j 

Yard,  and  the  gentleman  to  be  (juestioned  j 
that  brouglit  it  in.  Some  excepted  against  j 
Mr.  Mallory’s  sjieech,  and  thought  it  fit  to 
be  questioned;  but  Mr.  Strode  said,  he  | 
thouglit  .Mr.  Mallory’s  speech  in  some  sort' 
excusable,  because,  it  was  occasioned  by  i 
the  speech  of  a  gentleman  who  sat  near  1 
him,  viz.  Mr.  Coke,  who  had  once  before  I 


cited  a  dangerous  precedent  in  this  House; 
whereupon,  after  a  little  dispute,  the  said 
Mr.  Coke  having  explained  himself,  but 
that  not  satisfying  the  House,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  withdraw.’ 

In  the  mean  time,  D’Ewes  rushes  out  of 
the  House  to  his  lodging  in  Goal’s  Alley — 
turns  over  his  papers,  searches  out  Hexey’S| 
precedent,  finds  that  the  bill  he  introduced  j 
was  not  for  the  curtailment  of  the  preroga- j 
tive,  but  to  interfere  with  the  private 
e.xpenses  of  the  King;  and  that,  although 
Hexey  was  declared  guilty  of  treason,  he 
was  immediately  afterwards  pardoned  upon  ■ 


the  intercession  of  the  Prelates.  Rack 
comes  D’Ewes  to  the  House  in  the  full¬ 
blown  dignity  of  exclusive  information  ;  and 
remarks  with  condescending  compassion. 


that  the  gentleman  now  withdrawn  was  a 


young  man,  and  a  man  of  hope,  and  there¬ 


fore  he  desired  that  he  should  not  be  too 


honor  as  to  desire  that  tlie  House  would 
assent  to  this  part  of  the  proviso,  seeing 
that  learned  gentleman  who  was  so  well 
skilled  in  records — and  then  he  looked  on 
me — had  shewed,  &-c.’  Sir  William 
Litton,  and  another  member,  further  infla¬ 
ted  his  self-importance  by  assuring  him, 
that  the  House  could  not  well  spare  him. 

On  his  own  part,  D’Ewes  never  ne¬ 
glected  any  possible  avenue  to  popularity. 
He  took  the  protestation  willingly.  He 
offered  to  be  bound  for  <^’2000  when  the 
city  hesitated  about  advancing  money; 
and,  stirred  up  by  Goodwyn’s  pulpit  drum, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  he 
volunteered  a  subscription  of  £o()  per  an¬ 
num  towards  maintaining  the  Irish  war. 
He  had  written  down  his  offer,  and  chanced 
to  show  the  paper  to  Mr.  M' alter  Long, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  Speaker  ;  ‘  at 
which,’  says  D’Ewes,  ‘  1,  blushing,  would 
have  hindered  the  reading  of  it,  but  divers 
called  to  have  it  read  ;’  and  so  it  was  read, 
and  the  Speaker  and  the  House  eulogized 
the  blushing  patriot ;  and  Hampden  moved 
that  it  should  be  entered  on  the  Journals  as 
‘  a  great  public  service.’  So  also  he  was 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  talk,  vouch 
records,  or  come  to  the  rescue  on  behalf  of 
any  member  of  his  parly.  We  will  quote 
an  instance  which  occurred  on  the  9lh 


much  disheartened ;  that  he  thought  him 
more  punishable  for  misreciting  than  for 
citing;  and  then  he  went  into  the  question 
of  the  applicability  of  the  case  of  Hexey; 
and  concluded,  ‘  That  the  greatest  censure 
I  would  have  laid  upon  this  gentleman  is, 
that  he  would  cite  no  more  records  till  he 
had  studied  them  better;  at  which  divers 
of  the  House  laughed ;’  and  Coke  was 
called  in  and  admonished  ‘  how  he  did 
allese  or  apply  precedents’  in  future. 

VoL.  IX.  No.  I.  7 


February  1640-1,  upon  a  debate  respecting 
the  Bishops. 

‘  Sir  John  Strangways  rose  np  and  spake  on 
their  behalf,  saying,  if  we  made  a  parity  in  the 
church,  we  must  at  last  come  to  a  parity  in 
the  commonwealth ;  and  that  the  bishops  were 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
had  voice  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Cromwell  stood 
up  next  and  said,  he  knew  no  reason  of  these 
suppositions  and  inferences  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  made  that  last  spake.  Upon  this 
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divers  interrupted  him,  and  called — To  the 
bar.  Mr.  Pym  and  Mr.  Hollis  thereupon  spake 
to  the  orders  of  the  House,  that  if  the  gentle 
man  had  said  any  thing  that  might  oflend,  he 
might  explain  himself  in  his  place.  I  also 
spake  to  the  order  of  the  Housi^,  and  sliovved 
that  1  had  been  often  ready  to  speak  agaiitst 
the  frequent  calling  men  to  the  har  in  tliis 
House  upon  trivial  questions.  For  to  call  a 
member  to  the  bar  liere  is  the  highest  and 
most  supreme  censure  we  can  exercise  withiir 
these  walls;  for  it  is  a  rending  away  a  part 
from  our  body  ;  because  if  once  a  meniber 
amongst  us  is  placed  at  yonder  bar — tlien  1 
looked  towards  it — he  ceaseth  to  be  a  member. 

I  could  not  better  compare  it  than  to  excom¬ 
munication,  &c.  1  therefore  moved,  that  it 

any  man  hereafter  should,  without  just  cause, 
call  another  to  the  bar,  that  he  miglit  be  w’ell 
fined.  So,  after  1  had  spoken,  Mr.  Cromwell 
went  on  and  said — he  did  not  understand  why 
the  gentleman  that  last  spoke  [i.  e.  to  the 
maiti  question]  should  make  an  inference  ol 
parity  from  the  church  to  the  commonwealth, 
nor  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  the  great 
revenues  of  bishops,  lie  was  more  convinced, 
touching  the  irregularity  of  bishops,  than  ever 
before;  because,  like  the  Roman  hierarchy,  | 
they  would  not  endure  to  have  their  condition 
come  to  a  trial.’ 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 

^  o 

that  this  wonderful  unatiimity  should  last 
long.  D’Ewes’s  dematids  upon  the  homage 
and  the  patience  of  the  House  were  exces¬ 
sive  ;  and  his  appetite  for  adulation,  ever 
craving  and  insatiable,  increased  by  what 
it  fed  upon.  He  became  a  glutton,  a  very 
horse-leech,  in  his  importunity  for  highly- 
seasoned  compliments  to  his  erudition,  atid 
humble  submission  to  the  authority  of  his 
records.  The  first  indication  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  D’Ewes  and  his 
friends  occurred  on  the  23d  December, 
1640.  On  that  day  D’Ewes,  who  a  fort¬ 
night  before  had  contended  acrainst  the 
granting  of  any  subsidies,  in  which  the 
popular  party  was  overruled,  now  supported 
the  grant  of  four  subsidies,  upon  the  ground 
of  making  ‘  the  plaster  as  big  as  the  sore.’ 

The  next  cause  of  dissension  was  the 
Triennial  Bill,  brought  in  by  ‘  Mr.  William 
Stroud,  a  young  man;’  the  second  reading 
being  moved  by  ‘Mr.  Cromwell.’  Claren¬ 
don  tells  us,  that  this  bill  ‘  found  an  easy 
passage  through  both  Houses,  and  by  the 
‘King  had  an  equal  reception.’  D’Ewes 
states  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  King 
was  extremely  troubled  at  it,  ‘  as  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  the  master  of  the  jewel-house, 
told  me ;  nay,  I  was  informed  this  day  from 
Mr.  Henry  Percy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
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Northumberland  [afterwards  a  leader  in 
the  army  plot],  that  he  heard  the  King  say, 
ihat  he  would  never  pass  this  bill  whilst  he 
had  life.’ 

About  the  same  time  we  find  D’Ewes 
invedved  in  a  dispute  with  Pym;  which 
turned  upon  the  antiquarian  question  of 
whcLher  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  anciently  sat  together  or  not. 
Coke’s  opinion  was  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
i'.ffirmative  tradition.  D’Ewes  controverted 
the  authority  of  the  legal  sage;  and  safely 
offered  to  go  a  hundred  miles  a-foot  to  see 
any  authority  to  that  effect.  Pym,  being 
unable  to  gratify  the  ardent  Antiquary, 
wisely  endeavored  to  keep  him  to  the  main 
subject  in  debate,  which  was  the  settlement 
of  a  subsidy  bill  in  a  committee.  But 
D’Ewes,  once  roused,  ciuild  split  straws  with 
any  one.  He  must  needs  raise  the  whole 
([uestion  of  Episcopacy,  upon  the  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  bill  of  the  words  ‘  Lords 
Spiritual.’  'J’hat  point  being  put  aside  by 
Pym,  the  Clerk’s  assistant  went  on  reading 
the  bill  without  any  more  dispute,  till  he 
came  to  that  part  where  the  University  of 
Cambridge  was  placed  before  Oxford  ;  and 
then  theO.xford  men  cried  out  to  have  that 
ranked  in  the  first  place.  The  Cambridge 
men  cried  out  ‘  No,  no!’  and  D’Ewes,  who 
had  been  twelve  months  at  St.  John’s, 
rushed  into  the  breach  in  defence  of  alma 
mater; — offering  to  prove  ‘  out  of  exotic 
and  rare  monuments  remaining  yet  only  in 
ancient  and  rare  manuscripts,  not  known 
to  many,’  that  ‘  Cambridge  was  a  renown¬ 
ed  city  at  least  five  hundred  years  before 
there  was  a  house  of  Oxford  standing,  and 
whilst  brute  beasts  fed  or  corn  was  sown, 
on  that  place  where  the  same  city  is  now 
seated.’  His  speech  on  this  occasion, — 
one  of  his  greatest  displays, — was  printed. 

This  speech  was  D’Ewes’s  culminating 
point.  From  that  lime,  the  bickerings  be¬ 
tween  him  and  llie  popular  leaders  became 
more  frequent.  The  House  began  to  be 
tired  of,  and  to  laugh  at  him  ;  the  Speaker 
resented  his  perpetual  interference  in  trifles; 
Martin  and  Strode  subjected  him  to  their 
rough  horse-play  ;  and  he  himself  was  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  strong  measures  which  were 
necessary  to  maintain  the  House  in  the 
position  which  it  had  assumed,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  was  pledged  by 
many  votes.  The  parliamentary  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  city,  in  July  1642,  brought  the 
bickering  to  a  climax,  which  must  be  given 
in  D’Ewes’s  own  words.  It  occurred  on 
Saturday,  the  23d  of  July,  1642. 
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•I  withdrew  out  of  the  house  about  twelve  against  nte  to  the  full,  which  at  first  I  verily 
of  the  clock,  and  returned  a  little  while  after,  believed  they  had  intended;  for  1  e.xpectcd 
This  long,  impertinent,  and  (langerous  decla-  nothing  less  than  that,  being  caused  unjustly 
ration  was  then  read  through,  and  one  was  to  withdraw,  they  would  either  have  sent  me 
speaking  to  it  ns  I  came  into  the  House,  prisoner  to  the  4’ower,  or  discomposed  me  out 
Divers  fiery  spirits  then  called  ••  to  the  Q,ues*  of  the  House.  But  God,  w’ho  restrained  the 
tion  and  the  Speaker  w’as  stamlmg  uj)  to  devil  in  the  case  of  Job.  did  so  far  overawe 
put  it,  which  made  me  ask  him,  sitting  near  them,  as  though  the  said  Strovie  and  Hollis, 
him,  what  question  he  meant  to  put?  He  and  one  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  whom  I  had  once 
answeretl  me,  whether  it  should  pass  or  not.  or  twice  brought  oil  in  the  House,  being  ques- 
Whereupon  1  stood  up  and  spake  in  ellect  ful-  tinned,  for  indiscreet  words  which  deserved  a 
lowing,  being  extremely  provoked  tit  their  un-  reproof  far  better  than  mine,  did  vent  their 
just  and  violent  proceeding.’  [Here  follows  ;i  scurrdons  and  windy  wit  upon  me  ;  yet  the 
speech,  in  which  D’Ewes  advocates  Ji  se<‘ond  I  House  agreed  to  have  me  speedily  called  down 
readino’,  and  alleges  that  great  part  of  the  j  again,  and  to  express  an  acknowledgment  in 
proposed  declaration  is  to  be  Ibund  in  a  |  n^y  place  for  what  I  had  said,  and  that  the 
patnphlet  already  in  print;  adding,  that  ‘  in  j  Speaker  should  admonish  me  for  it.  Being 
one  place  it  doth  lay  a  scandal  on  Ciueen  thereupon  called  down  to  my  place,  and  stand- 
Elizabeth’s  reign.’]  ‘I  have  entered  this  j  ing  up,  the  Speaker  told  me  that  the  House 
speech  at  large,  so  far  as  1  could  call  it  to  j  took  otfence  at  what  1  had  said,  and  therefore 
memory ;  that  so  posterity  to  come  may  see,  |  expected  from  me  that  I  should  acknowledge 
that  wdien  those  furious  spirits  of  the  House  of  ’  my  fault  and  my  sorrow  for  it;  but  1  knowing 
Commons  were  irritated  with  my  freedoms  of  i  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of  mine  own 
expression,  that  had  for  about  four  months  last .  heart,  and  how  unjustly  1  had  been  ques- 
nast  resisted,  and  often  also  alone,  without  i  tinned,  spake  in  efiect  following: — [That  he 
being  seconded  by  any  (who  were  most  of  wjis  very  sorry  for  the  wa/mer  ofdelivery,&,c.] 
them  overaw’cd,  as  the  king  hath  well  set  out  Having  thus  spoken  I  sat  down  in  my  place, 
in  some  of  his  late  declarations  and  Jinsw’crs),  '  and  did  put  on  my  hat;  whereupon  that  fire- 
their  bitter  and  irreverential  language  towards  |  brand  Strode,  who  had  first  taken  exception, 
his  majesty,  and  their  fierce  ami  hot  prepar- :  stood  up  and  said,  that  he  w’as  altogether  un- 
ations  for  a  civil  war,  they  took  this  frivolous  j  satisfied  with  what  1  had  done,  for  1  had  rather 
and  unjust  occasion  to  call  in  question  what  i  j  justified  myself  in  what  I  hadi  delivered  than 
said  at  this  time.  The  first  fiery  tongue  that  acknowledged  any  fault;  in  which  his  mali- 
fell  upon  me  was  one  Mr.  William  Strode,  a  !  cious  heart  did  dictate  mightily  indeed  to  his 
notable  profaner  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  man  I  tongue.  But  Mr.  Nat.  Fiennes  stood  up,  and 
doubtless  void  of  all  truth  of  piety,  w  hose  \  did  very  nobly  express  himself,  saying,  that.  I 
vanity  1  had  several  times  of  late  reproved  had  done  enough,  &c. ;  so  the  said  Slrode’s 
pubhckly;  and  he  said,  that  I  had  offered  malicious  motion  came  to  nothing.  The 
wrong  to  the  committee  whom  the  House  had  Speaker  then  spoke  to  me  again,  and  I  stood 
entrusted,  in  laying  an  accusation  upon  them,  up,  and  told  me  that  the  House  took  it  worse 
as  if  they  had  transcribed  this  declaration  out  |  from  me,  “in  respect  of  my  great  learning  and 
of  a  pamphlet  in  print,  and  ilesired  that  1  knowledge” — such  were  t.he  words  he  used — 
might  explain  myself.  ^V’hercupon  I  stood  that  1  should  speak  any  thing  w'hich  might 
up  and  said,  that  I  had  not  alleged  that  the  trench  upon  the  actions  of  a  committee,  than 
committee  had  taken  it  out  of  a  pamphlet  in  they  w’ould  have  done  from  another  man,  &c. ; 
print,  but  that  it  was  in  a  pamphlet  in  print,  jand  so  I  sal  down  again  in  my  place,  and  con- 
&c.  But  notwithstanding  the  just  apology  I  |  tinned  there  till  the  House  rose.  .  .  .  This 
had  made,  divers  of  tlie  violent  and  fiery  horrible  ingratitude  for  all  my  services,  and  in¬ 
spirits  called  upon  me  to  withdraw' ;  and  one  justice  towards  me,  proceeding  from  divers 
Mr.  Carew,  my  formerly  seeming  friend,  Mr.  who  professed  religion,  made  me  resolve  to 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Mr.  Denzil  Hollis,  a  leave  off  further  w’riting  and  speaking  in  the 
proud  ambitious  man,  took  other  frivolous  ex-  House,  and  to  come  as  seldom  amongst  them 
ceptions  at  what  I  had  said,  which  I  thought  not  as  1  could  ;  seeing  liberty  of  speech  was  taken 
worth  the  answering,  but  rather  chose  to  with-  aw’ay,  hoping  to  spend  my  time  much  better 
draw  into  the  committee  chcimber,  although  Mr.  upon  my  invaluable  studies.  Nay,  divers  of 
Waller  stood  up  and  ofi’ered  to  speak  against  ihese  men,  forgetting  the  solentn  protestation 
my  withdrawing.  Divers  cried  that  I  should  tjiey  had  made  before  God  to  preserve  the 
not  withdraw,  and  some  catched  at  my  cloak  privileges  of  Parliament,  w’ould  have  excused 
to  stay  me,  as  I  wrent  along  towards  the  com-  this  injury  done  unto  me,  by  affirming  that  they 
mittee  chamber.  After  I  was  withdrawn,  did  it  only  to  be  merry  with  me ;  others,  who 
these  fiery  spirits,  though  1  had  always  con-  abhorred  this  action  of  theirs,  observed,  that  by 
curred  w’ith  them,  hoping  that  their  profession  niy  vindicating  and  justifying  myself  alter  my 
of  religion,  at  least  of  some  of  them,  was  un-  return  from  the  committee  chamber,  they  re- 
feigned,  and  oftentimes  held  up  their  cause  ceived  more  dishonor  by  questioning  me,  than 

ever  since  the  beginning  of  Parliament,  except  if  they  had  been  silent. - ’  ♦ 

in  the  matter  olThe  triennial  bill,  and  their  last 
four  months’  violent  preparation  for  a  civil 

war,  grew  ashamed  to  execute  their  malice  •  ffari.  .¥5.,  163,  fo.  676,  b. 
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A  proceeding  which  did  such  violence 
to  D’Ewes’s  self-esteem,  destroyed  for  a 
time  all  his  interest  in  parliamentary  busi¬ 
ness.  Thenceforth  he  went  to  the  House 
late,  sat  there  silent  and  chagrined,  and 
stole  away  early.  In  his  estimation,  all 
freedom  of  debate,  all  chance  of  accommo¬ 
dation  with  the  King — every  thing  was  lost, 
on  that  fatal  Saturday.  Alalice  and  fac¬ 
tion  became  triumphant.  The  men  whom 
D’Ew'es  had  previously  followed,  almost  im¬ 
plicitly,  were  discovered  to  be  ‘  hot  and 
fiery  spirits Henry  Martin  was  ‘a  fiery 
heathen;’  Glyn  ‘a  swearing  profane  fel¬ 
low;’  John  Gurdon  ‘a  violent,  ignorant 
man,  Henry  Martin’s  ape;’  and  young  Pye, 
a  son  of  that  Sir  Robert  whose  praise  had 
lately  been  so  delightful  in  the  ears  of 
D’Ewes,  was  found  to  be  ‘a  more  simple 
fellow  even  than  his  father.’  Thence¬ 
forth,  D’Ewes’s  Diary  became  a  Jeremiad ; 
no  longer  the  register  of  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Record  Member — the  ample  - 
chronicle  of  all  he  said  and  did,  and  how! 
others  flattered  him — but  a  sorrowing  and  i 
fragmentary  memorial  of  the  misdeeds  of; 
erring  profligates,  ruined  by  the  rejection  of 
their  Mentor.  Grieved  and  wounded  by  i 
their  ingratitude,  D’Evves  shrouded  himself  ! 
in  dignified  sorrow,  and  sat  by,  a  more  spec- ! 
tator  of  the  great  Drama  that  was  playing! 
out  around  him — save  only  when  the  course  I 
of  events  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
either  to  relinquish  his  seat,  or  to  lay  aside 
for  a  moment  his  stern  magnanimous  re¬ 
serve.  An  instance  of  that  kind  occurred 
in  August  1642. 

The  King  having  set  up  his  standard,  and 
the  Parliament  placed  their  troops  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  par¬ 
liamentary  general  to  be  a  traitor.  The 
House  of  Lords  passed  a  vote,  pledging  the 
members  of  that  assembly  to  maintain  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  their  lives  and  fortunes; 
and  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  this  resolution  was  communicated 
to  the  Commons,  with  a  desire  for  their 
concurrence.  D’Ewes  tells  us  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  being  present  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  stood  up  and  said,  ‘That  he  had  not 
undertaken  the  command  out  of  any  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  that,  far  from  being  disheartened 
by  the  king’s  proclamation,  he  should  pro¬ 
ceed  with  greater  courage  and  alacrity.’ 
He  added,  ‘  That  neither  should  he  be 
afraid  to  meet  a  great  man  that  was  to  be 
opposed  against  him ;  by  which,’  says 
D’Ewes,  ‘  he  meant  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
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ford,  who  had  married  the  Earl  of  Essex’s 
sister,  had  several  children  by  her,  and  was 
like  to  be  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  himself, 
who  had  no  children.’ 

The  following  details  regarding  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  ‘  hot  spirits  ’  are  not  a  little 
striking : — 

o 


‘  Divers  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,’  proceeds  D’Ewes,  ‘being  returned 
Irom  the  conference,  notwithstanding  it  was  so 
late,  yet  caused  the  <loor  to  he  pre.^enily  shut, 
so  as  those  that  would  come  in  might,  but  no 
one  could  go  out ;  and  then  the  report  being 
made,  divers  of  the  hotter  spirits  were  not  con¬ 
tent  to  pass  the  vote  which  the  Lords  had 
passed,  in  a  fair,  ordinary,  and  parliamentary 
way',  by  one  genera!  question  to  which  every' 
man  might  have  freely' given  his  “Aye”  or 
“No”  without  fear;  hut  contrary  to  the  ])ro- 
testation,  and  contrary  to  all  precedent,  forced 
every  man  to  answer  particularly  whether 
they  would  venture  and  hazard  their  lives  and 
fortunes  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  General. 
And  w'hereas  one  Mr.  Jesson,  one  of  the  bur- 
cresses  lor  Coventry,  being  an  ancient  man, 
did  only'  desire  a  little  tinte  to  consider  of  it 
before  he  gave  his  answer,  they  would  not 
permit  that,  but  compelled  him  to  answer  pre¬ 
sently',  whereupon  he,  not  being  satisfied  in  his 
conscience,  gave  his  “No.”  At  which  these 
hot  spirits  taking  great  distaste,  the  Speaker, 
unworthy  of  himself  and  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  his  place,  fell  tipon  him  with  very  strange 
language  for  giving  his  No;  and  when  the 
poor  man,  terrified  with  the  displeasure  he 
saw  was  taken  against  him,  would  have  given 
his  ‘Aye,’  they  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
that  neither.  Sir  Guy'  Palntesand  Mr.  Fetty'- 
place  were  so  overawed  by  Mr.  Jesson’s  mis¬ 
fortune  as  they  answered  “Aye”  without  any' 
further  debate,  and  so  did  many  others  who 
came  dropping  in  from  dinner,  not  knowing 
what  had  been  done,  and  was  doing  in  the 
House.  Nay,  they  w'ere  not  satisfied  with 
this  vote,  but  agreed  to  have  a  Covenant 
drawn  which  every  man  should  be  engaged 
in,  and  so  a  committee  was  named  to  that 
end.’* 


D’Ewes  at  first  evaded  this  dangerous 
Obligation,  and  ah.sented  himself  from  the 
House  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  thus  escape  it  altogether.  But  that 
was  impossible.  On  the  27th  August, 
Henry  Martin  drew  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  circumstance,  that  there  were 
several  members  present  who  had  not  made 
the  declaration  of  adherence  to  Es.sex. 
Glyn,  who  had  been  formerly  absent,  imme¬ 
diately  led  the  way  with  a  cordial  ‘  Aye,’ 
and  was  followed  by  the  younger  Vane, 

•  Harl.  MS.  164,  fo.  J060  b. 
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Sir  William  Armiii,  Sir  William  Morley,  I 
and  several  others.  At  length  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer,  who  wasj 
sitting  next  to  D’Ewes,  on  his  right  hand. 

He  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  declara¬ 
tion,  in  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  his  I 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  The; 

Speaker  had  already  declared  that  every  ^ 
member  should  give  an  un(|ualihed  answer;  j 
and  when  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer  resume*!  his' 
seat,  there  was  a  great  outcry  of  ‘  With¬ 
draw !  Withdraw!’  lie  rose  as  if  to  com- j 
ply,  but  D’Ewes  entreated  him  to  remain,, 
and  he  resumed  his  seat.  The  Speaker ' 
then  told  him,  that  if  he  were  not  satisfied 
to  give  ‘  his  single  “  Aye,”  he  might  give  ' 
his  “No.”’  He  instantly  did  so.  The  | 

House  seemed  upon  the  very  verge  of  an 
uproar,  when  D’Ewes  was  appealed  to  by 
several  members  around  him. 

I 

‘  I  stood  up.’  records  the  indignant  martyr- 1 
member,  ‘being  the  first  lime  1  had  done  so* 
since  the  unjust  proceedings  against  me  on  ! 

Saturda)’^  the  23d  July  last  past,  and  I  said,  i 
that  I  saw  the  p  rticulars  for  the  defence  of' 
which  I  was  to  declare  myself  were  all  con-  j 
joined,  and  therefore  I  might  very  well  give  j 
rny  “  Aye”  to  it,  which  I  did.  At  which  some  : 
snarling  spirits  began  to  take  exception  ;  but ' 
the  Speaker,  conceiving  to  himself  how  he  had  ! 
overdone  his  work  on  the  said  23d  July,  stood  ■ 
up  and  said,  that  I  had  answered  as  fairly  and  j 
fully  as  possibly  could  be  desired,  and  that  he  I 
himself  had  given  his  Aye  in  the  same  notion  ;  j 
and  thereupon  the  House  slighted  those  begun  j 
cavils,  and  I  sat  still.  , 

‘  Sir  Thomas  Bow’yer  hearing  what  I  had  I 
said,  stood  up  again,  desiring  the  favor  of  the  I 
House  that  he  might  not  be  surprised  upon  ' 
the  sudden,  this  question  being  new  to  him ;  * 
and  that  now,  understanding  from  what  had  1 
been  last  spoken,  (by  which  he  meant  what  1  1 
had  answered,)  that  all  those  particulars  were  I 
taken  in  a  conjoined  sense,  he  was  rea*ly  to  j 
give  his  Aye  for  it,  and  so  he  did;  which  was 
accepted,  though  Mr.  Strode  and  one  or  two 
more  opposed  it.’* 

“  It  is  thus  that  with  its  ‘  conjoined  j 
sense,’  and  its  ‘  non-natural  sense,’  and  j 
suchlike  pitiful  quibbles,  sophistry  has  j 
ev.ided  the  force  of  solemn  obligations,  in  I 
all  ages  of  the  world.  I 

The  conchision  of  D’Ewes’s  Notes  re¬ 
specting  the  departure  of  Essex  upon  his 
daring  service,  presents  him  to  us,  as  treat¬ 
ing  his  masters  of  the  Commons  in  a  very 
bluff  and  unceremonious  manner.  His 
eloquence  was  evidently  to  be  found  in  his 
sword  rather  than  iri  his  tongue. 


‘  The  greater  part  of  the  House  went  up  to 
the  Painted  Chamber,  conceiving  .  .  . 
that  the  Earl  of  Essex  would  have  made  some 
set  speech  at  his  departure  .  .  .  But  the 

Lords  coming  out  with  the  said  Earl  a  little 
after  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  placed  themselves,  he  stood  up  and  spoke 
only  these  words  .  .  .  “My  Lords,  You 

have  employed  me  about  a  service  which  I  am 
very  willinir  to  underbake,  and  therefore  I  de¬ 
sire  to  know  what  you  will  please  to  command 
me and  so,  putting  on  his  hat,  made  an  end 
of  speaking;  and  the  company  soon  after  de¬ 
parted,  thinking  this  message  somewhat  ridi¬ 
culous,  that  the  Lords  should  send  a  solemn 
message  for  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  meet  them  in  the  Painted  Cham¬ 
ber,  because  the  said  Earl  might  take  his  leave 
of  them  ;  and  then,  in  that  which  he  did  speak, 
he  did  only  apply  himself  to  the  Lords,  and  not 
so  much  as  take  notice  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  name  them,  which  it  seems  was  the 
reason  that,  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  set,  the  Lords  sent  down  a  message 
.  .  .  .  that  if  the  Speaker  or  any  of  the 

members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
pleased  to  come  and  take  their  leaves  of  the 
said  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Essex  House  in  the 
afternoon,  he  would  be  very  ready  to  give  them 
entertainment  .  .  .  and  the  House  rising 

soon  after,  the  Speaker  and  divers  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  went  into  the 
court  of  wards  to  the  said  Earl,  who,  being 
then  taking  of  Tobacco,  did  salute  them  with 
his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  the  Pipe  in  the  other. 

‘  He  went  through  London  between  two 
and  three  o’clock,  going  from  Essex  House 
with  about  three  hundred  horse,  the  trained 
bands  of  London  standing  in  the  streets,  the 
pikemen  on  one  side  and  the  musqueteers  on 
the  other,  to  guard  him  as  he  went  along ;  and, 
to  make  the  solemnity  the  greater,  he  passed 
through  Fleet  Street,  and  so  up  LudgateHill 
into  Cheapside,  and  so  to  Bishopgate,  and  so 
crossed  over  Moorfields  up  to  Islington,  and 
there,  a  little  after  he  was  past  the  Artillery 
Garden,  lighted  otf  his  horse,  and  went  into 
his  coach  with  six  horses,  and  having  coaches 
layed  by  the  way  for  him,  went  this  night  to 
Dunstable,  thirty  miles  from  London,  in  his 
way  to  Northampton,  whither  he  got  the  next 
day,  a  great  part  of  his  army  attending  him 
there  ;  and,  amongst  other  particulars,  he 
caused  to  be  carried  along  with  him  his  coffin 
and  winding-sheet,  and  funeral  escutcheons 
ready  drawn.’  * 

The  once  busy  D’Ewes,  hovering  silently 
over  this  tumultuous  scene,  rather  than  mix¬ 
ing  with  it,  still  continues  his  melancholy 
record  of  whatever  comes  under  his  notice  ; 
and  especially,  with  something  of  a  fellow 
feeling,  of  whatever  happens  to  members, 
who,  like  himself,  chanced  to  fall  out  of 
favor  with  the  ‘  fiery  spirits.’  There  were 
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many  such  instances.  When  Sir  John  Cul¬ 
pepper  was  sent  from  the  King  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  House,  D’Ewes  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  reception.  After  a 
debate  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  be 
called  in,  the  Sergeant  was  sent  out  for  him, 
with  the  mace. 

Whether  he  were  surprised  with  fear  or 


[Sept. 

again,  and  the  question  asked  of  him.’  This 
was  accordingly  done.  *  At  which,  looking 
on  Mr.  Pym,  who  sat  next  the  bar  on  his  right 
hand,  he  said  in  a  fawning,  flattering  way, 
•  What !  I,  sir  !  1  say  any  thing  of  Mr  Pym  ! 
Truly  1  do  not  know  whether  you  speak  to  me 
in  jest  or  earnest,  for  I  know  nothing  of  it, 
more  nor  less.’  The  Speaker  then  asked, 
whether  he  had  not  formerly  said  that  he  did 
know  ?  “  No  truly,  sir,”  answered  he  ;  “  for 


astonishment,  or  the  unexiiectedness  of  his  i  if  I  had  said  so,  1  had  told  a  famous  lie.”  At 
calling  in,  1  know  not;  he  followed  the  ser- 
ieant  in,  almost  as  speedily  as  he  could  return 
back  again,  and  being  come  to  the  bar,  and 
there  standing  bareheaded,  looked  so  deject¬ 
edly  as  if  he  had  been  a  delinquent  rather 
than  a  member  of  the  House,  a  privy  counsel¬ 
lor,  or  a  messenger  from  his  Majesty.  The 


Speaker,  then  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  keeping  1 
his  baton,  said,  “  Sir  John  Culpepper,”  without  i 
styling  him  Mr.  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer,  i 
“  the  House  understands  that  you  have  a  ines-  j 
sage  from  his  Majesty,  which  they  give  you 
liberty  to  perform.”  Whereupon  he  said  only,  I 
that  his  Majesty  had  sent  by  him  a  message  in  ! 
writing,  which  he  had  ready  to  deliver  to  them, ! 
and  so  delivered  it.  And  then  the  Speaker  : 
wished  him  to  withdraw,  which  he  did  accord-  j 
ingly.’  *  ! 

Other  appearances  in  the  House,  far ! 
more  humiliating  than  that  of  Sir  John  ' 
Culpepper,  are  recorded  by  D’Ewes.  Wal¬ 
ler’s  conduct  on  his  several  examinations, 
in  connexion  with  his  plot,  is  very  fully  des¬ 
cribed — particularly  his  miserable,  abject 
mien  and  aspect,  before  that  very  Assembly 
which  had  been  many  a  time  delighted  by 
his  eloquence,  and  enlivened  by  his  wit. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  his  appearance  upon 
his  old  associates,  that  many  of  them  could 
not  forbear  shedding  tears.  Hotham,  the 
man  who  had  refused  to  admit  his  sove¬ 
reign  into  Hull,  was  still  more  overpowered 
with  grief;  but  in  both,  there  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sycophancy.  Waller  practised  sub¬ 
tle  adulation,  whilst  ‘  he  expressed  in  his 
tone  and  gesture  the  lowest  degree  of  a 
dejected  spirit.’  Hotham  wept  with  such 


this  latter  carriage  of  his,  all  that  wished  him 
well  were  more  ashamed  than  at  his  former.” 

D’Ewes  had  many  other  troubles  besides 
those  which  resulted  from  the  failure  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  In  July  1641,  his 
wife  was  attacked  with  smallpox,  following 
hard  upon  a  confinement,  and  died  on  the 
•J7th  of  that  month,  during  his  absence  in 
I^ondon,  and  under  circumstances  extremely 
distressing.  His  grief  was  acute  but  tran¬ 
sient.  They  had  had  many  children,  but 
she  left  no  son  surviving.  The  desire  of 
perpetuating  his  noble  name  w.as  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  SirSirnonds  to  allow 
him  to  remain  long  a  widower.  Guided  by 
the  same  motives  which  influenced  his  for¬ 
mer  choice,  he  selected  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  coheiress,  with  only  one  sister,  of 
Sir  Henry  VV’illoughby  of  liisley  in  Derby¬ 
shire.  'I'hey  were  married  on  the  2()th 
September,  1()4*2  ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  same  day,  D’Ewes  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  his  bride  to  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
met  them  walking  amongst  the  fashionables 
in  St.  James’s  Park. 

This  second  match  was  quickly  followed 
by  another  attack  uj)on  D’Ewes,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  we  must  allow 
him  to  describe.  It  is  under  the  date  of 
Thursday,  2*2d  Se  tern  her,  164*2. 

‘  1  came  in  between  10  and  11  .  .  .  The 
Speaker  delivered  in  a  letter  which  had  been 
lately  sent  him  by  Sir  Uoland  St.  John.  Sir 
John  Dryden,  and  others  of  the  committee  at 


intensity  and  passion,  ‘as  to  deprive  him  '  Northampton,  in  which  they  sent  an  examina- 


of  the  very  faculty  of  speaking,  and  he 
often  struck  his  right  hand  upon  the  bar 
where  he  leaned,  holding  a  walking-staff  in 
his  left,  so  as  the  Speaker,  perceiving  in 
what  case  he  was,  bade  him  withdraw.* 
And  yet  D’Ewes  records  of  this  same 
man : — 

‘  Mr.  Pym  then  moved,  that  whereas  it  had 
been  ordinarily  reported  that  Sir  John  Hotham 
could  discover  something  of  his  transporting 
money,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  called  in 
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tion  of  one  Roan  .  .  .in  which  he  confessed 

that  he  was  employed  in  Statfordshire  t>y  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  D’Ewes,  to  raise  men  for  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  P>olls.  .  .  The  House 

made  some  little  stand  at  the  clerk’s  pronoun¬ 
cing  my  brother’s  name;  but  the  Speaker  told 
them  that  it  was  my  brother,  and  I  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  ;  and  the  particulars  having  been 
read,  the  House  was  ready  to  lay  it  aside,  but 
that  Mr  Henry  Martin, who  had  long  afl’ected 
an  inl’arnous  fame  to  make  fiery  and  indiscreet 
motions,  stood  up  and  desired,  that  I  being 
brother  to  him  who  raised  men  against  the 
parliament,  might  declare  w-hat  I  would  do 
for  the  defence  of  the  parliament.  After  I  had 
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silten  a  pretty  while,  1  stood  up  and  said,  that 
pcrhap.s  he  who  last  spake  might  have  a  bro 
then  subject  to  error  as  well  as  myself  (and 
he  had  a  brother  that  was  a  very  debauched 
Bpendthrifl)  ;  but  that  neither  himself  nor  1 
could  be  called  to  answer  for  our  brother’s 
faults,  and  that,  if  it  held  been  in  my  power  to 
dissuade  him  from  going  on  this  expedition, 
he  hail  not  been  there  now  amongst  them. 
And  for  my  declaring  myself,  I  should  be 
ready  as  soon  as  1  knew  how  much  of  mine 
own  I  can  be  master  of,  to  declare  myself  in 
such  way  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  this  House. 
But  one  Glyn,  a  lawyer  who  had  long  sided 
with  the  fiery  spirits,  and  Sir  William  Annin, 
said  that  this  was  no  satisfactory  answer ; 
wliereupon  divers  near  me  desiring  me  to  de¬ 
clare  myself,  I  stood  up  again  and  spake  in 
etfeci  following.  .  .  .  ‘‘For  Mr  Glyn  he 

cannot  know  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  for 
the  other  gentleman  who  said  the  county  in 
which  my  estate  lies  is  in  as  good  condition 
as  any  county  in  England,  it  is  indeed  very 
true  that  we  do  as  yet  enjoy  quiet  there  ;  but 
my  tenants  do  learn  wariness  from  other 
places,  and  pay  little  rent,  and  1  may  truly  say 
that  for  near  upon  two  years  that  I  have  served 
in  this  House,  and  that  with  much  diligence 
till  1  have  had  some  diversion  of  late,  (viz.  in 
prosecuting  my  second  blessed  match,)  I  have 
scarce  looked  into  mine  own  estate,  or  know 
much  more  of  it  than  he  doth.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  desire  liberty  to  retire  into  the  country  for 
a  month  or  two  to  get  in  my  estate.”  That  1 
would  freely  give  them  L.40  down  presently, 
ami  would  enlarge  it  according  as  I  could  get 
in  that  which  belonged  to  me.  I  thought  1 
should  have  given  full  content  by  this  free 
offer  ;  but  some  of  the  fiery  spirits,  grown  into 
a  real  envy  against  me,  because  of  the  late 
great  marriage  God  had  vouchsafed  me,  .  .  . 
began  to  cavil  at  my  proffer;  and  Sir  Robert 
Harley  had  so  little  wit  as  to  desire  that  1 
should  declare  what  I  would  do,  [which  oc¬ 
casioned  a  further  discussion,  in  which  Glyn. 
Sir  William  Armin,  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone  took  part,  and,]  in  the  issue,  my  offer  was 
neither  accepted  nor  rejected  .  .  .  only  I  still 
pressing  the  House  for  liberty  to  go  into  the 
country,  the  Speaker  told  them,  that  I  had 
married  a  fair  lady,  and  therefore  they  had 
great  reason  to  give  me  leave  to  accotnpany 
her  into  the  country  .  .  .  This  motion  also 
.  .  .  was  neither  granted  nor  rejected.’ 

On  the  llth  of  October  Sir  Gilbert  Gcr- 
rard  renewed  these  motions  on  D’Ewes’s 
behalf ;  atid  ‘  some  of  the  fiery  spirits 
being  absent,’  obtained  for  him  the  desired 
permission  to  retire  for  a  month  into  Suf¬ 
folk.  The  difficulty  he  had  found  in  pro¬ 
curing  this  accustomed  liberty,  gives  proof 
of  the  suspicion  with  which  he  was  regard¬ 
ed.  He  had  become,  indeed,  a  constant 
opponent  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  and 
there  never  was  a  man  who  was  less  able  to 
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contend  discreetly.  His  opposition  was  a 
disputatious,  quarrelsome  altercation,  which 
annoyed  without  frustrating,  and  disposed 
his  adversaries  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  retaliation.  The  position 
of  his  brother,  no  doubt,  added  to  tbe  jea¬ 
lousy  which  his  own  conduct  inspired,  but 
that  cause  of  quarrel  was  s.xm  removed. 
This  promising  soldier,  ‘  a  young  man,’ 
says  Clarendon,  ‘of  notable  courage  and 
vivacity,’  was  w'ounded  in  the  attack  upon 
Caversham  bridge  during  the  siege  of  Read¬ 
ing  ;  and,  being  removed  into  the  town, 
died  tiiere  ‘  very  cheerfully.’  The  new'S 
instantly  produced  anoth.er,  and  a  very  un¬ 
feeling  attack  upon  D’Ewes  in  the  House. 
.Mr.  John  Gurdon,  one  ofthe  representatives 
for  Ipswich,  and  member  of  a  family  be¬ 
tween  wliich  and  that  of  D’Ewes  tliere  had 
been  a  long-standing  friendship,  assailed 
him  in  a  way  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  as  ungrateful,  ‘  in  respect  of  some 
particular  obligations  from  him  to  me,’  as 
it  was  certainly  in  bad  taste,  if  not,  as  he 
terms  it,  ‘  barbarous.’  Gurdon  would  have 
had  D’Ewes  instantly  called  to  account  for 
his  brother’s  estate — somec£4000  or  .£5000 
of  ready  money,  as  he  alleged,  besides 
land.s — saying  that  the  money  would  come 
very  fitly  to  be  sent  for  supply  to  the  Lord 
Fairfax.  Thus  called  upon,  D’Ewes  stood 
up,  and  ‘  though,’  as  he  says,  ‘  the  business 
was  very  sudden  and  unexpected  to  him, 
being  newly  clad  with  a  sad  and  mournful 
habit,’  his  crafty  wit  supplied  him  instantly 
with  a  miserable  evasion.  By  assuring  the 
House  that  his  brother  died  in  his  bed  at 
Reading,  he  would  have  led  them  to  believe 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  in  arms  against 
the  parliament.  ‘  If,’  he  continued  with 
more  trulli,  ‘  you  will  take  liis  property  from 
me  by  force  and  violence,  so  you  may  de¬ 
prive  me  rdso  of  the  rest  of  my  estate.’ 
The  greater  part  of  the  House  was  satisfied, 
and  several  exclaimed,  ‘  God  forbid  we 
should  take  any  thing  away  which  was 
given  you  !’  The  Speaker  echoed  this  sen¬ 
timent,  but  Gurdon  still  persisted,  exclaim¬ 
ing  several  times  aloud,  ‘  1  am  sure  he  died 
a  traitor  to  the  parliament  V — Clownish 
words,  says  D'Ewes  ;  but  which  the  House 
so  far  regarded  as  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Committee  ofSequestration ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  declaration  that  although  his  brother 
had  once  had  £*4000  or  £*5000,  he  had 
spent  it  all  in  foreign  travel,  and  had  left 
only  fifteen  shillings  in  ready  money.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Sequestrators,  D’Ewes’s  adroitness 
did  not  forsake  him.  ‘  I  told  them  that  I 
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had  one  word  to  trouble  them  with  con¬ 
cerning  myself.  That  I  was  lately  unhappy 
in  the  death  of  a  brother,  who  had  left  me 
his  sole  executor,  with  only  fifteen  shillings 
If  it  be  taken  from  me,  it  concerns  this 
gentleman  near  me,  (viz.  Sir  Ralph  Ver- 
ney,  who  stood  next  me  on  my  left  hand, 
whose  father.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  being 
knight-marshal  and  bearing  the  King’s 
standard,  was  slain  at  Edgehill,)  and  some 
members  also  of  your  Lordships’  house, 
(for  Earls  Holland  and  .Manchester  were 
then  present  at  the  Committee  ;)  whereupon 
Earl  ll(»lland  asked  me  w  ho  it  was  had,  so 
little  wit  to  move  such  a  thing.’  D’Ewes 
merely  remarked  that  it  had  been  moved, 
and  so  got  off  scot-free. 

One  cannot  w’onder  that  a  man  whose 
heart  had  long  been  cold  to  the  Parliament 
cause,  and  who  was  thus  badgered  in  the 
House,  should  lose  all  interest  in  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  removed  from  Goat’s  Alley 
to  Great  Russell  Street,  cultivated  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Archbishop  Usher,  who  was 
then  Lecturer  at  Covent-Garden  Church, 
fell  back  upon  his  Antiquarian  studies, 
amassed  MSS.,  planned  great  historical 
works,  and  attained  the  consummation  of 
his  wishes,  in  the  birth  of  a  thriving  boy. 
His  Parliamentary  Notes  descend  only  to 
November  IG45,  but  he  continued  in  the 
House  until  December  1G48.  He  was  then 
excluded  by  Colonel  Pride  and  the  army. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  18th  Aprd, 
1650. 

It  is  principally — though  not  entirely, 
witness  his  before  mentioned  Journals  of 
Queeii  Elizabeth' s  Parliaments — as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  as  a  taker 
of  Notes  of  its  memorable  Savings  and 
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Doings,  that  Sir  Simonds  D’Evves  is  worthy 
of  being  had  in  remembrance  ;  and  our  chief 
object  in  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  his  character,  is  to  direct  public 
attention  to  those  Notes.  We  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  Historical  Memorials  of 
that  momentous  period,  that  can  be  at  all 
compared  with  them  in  point  of  impor¬ 
tance;  and  yet  they  remain  unpublished — 
inaccessible  to  all  but  the  frequenters  of  the 
readinor-room  of  the  British  Museum  ;  ille- 
gible  to  those  not  aerjuainted  with  the  man¬ 
uscript  characters  of  the  period;  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  chances  to  which  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  one  single  copy  of  a 
work  is  ever  liable.  The  extracts  which 
w’e  have  given,  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 
historical  materials  and  anecdotes  to  be 
found  in  them  ;  but  of  these  they  present 
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only  an  imperfect  idea,  and  insignificant 
portion  ;  for  w’e  have  strung  together  only 
those  which  are  the  most  nearly  connected 
with  the  Collector.  There  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  of  any  parliamentary  impor¬ 
tance  during  that  ever  memorable  period, 
whose  character  they  do  not  strikingly 
illustrate.  Cromwell,  Hampden,  I'ym, 
Strode,  .Martin — all  the  leaders  without  ex¬ 
ception — and  many  other  persons  who  exer¬ 
cised  an  inlluence  in  that  House  for  which 
the  world  has  not  yet  given  them  credit,  are 
here  brought  before  us  times  out  of  num¬ 
ber — in  their  very  habits  as  they  lived — and 
with  a  reality  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  any 
of  the  other  memorials  of  that  period.  A 
man  of  D’Ewes’s  character  would  of  course 
chronicle  many  tilings  which  it  would  have 
been  well  to  let  die;  but,  in  spile  of  his 
trifling,  and  his  verbose  semi-legal  phrase- 
ology,  and  his  prejudices,  which  were  vio¬ 
lent,  he  has  written  down  on  these  blotted 
sheets,  facts  and  circumstances  which,  if 
published,  would  <]o  more  towards  making 
known  the  real  history  of  the  times,  and  the 
characters  and  motives  of  the  men  who 
j  overturned  the  Monarchy,  than  any  publica¬ 
tion  yet  given  to  the  world.* 

*  It  is  not  n  little  surprising  that  so  valuable  a 
Repertory  should  not  vt-t,  in  ono  way  or  anoth^•r, 
have  seen  the  light.  The  funds  ot  oui  private 
Publishing  Societies  would  have  been  far  b-tter 
employed  in  printing  this  Diary  than  upon  hun- 
dr«  ds  of  such  Pieces  as  some  of  them  have  pub- 
lish<>d.  It  forms  five  volumes  of  the  llnrleian 
Manuscripts,  No.  16:i  to  No.  1C6,  preserved  in  the 
liritish  Museum  ;  and  it  is  (piite  distinct  from  the 
Autobiography  of  D’Ew»  s,  (in  the  same  collec¬ 
tion,  No.  046,)  lately  |)ublish«  d,  and  whose  title 
IS  given  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  The  Autobi¬ 
ography,  which  comes  down  only  to  lOilO,  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  some  curious  passages,  but,  as  a 
wliole,  it  is  exceedingly  uninti  restii  g.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  of  greater  historical  value, 
had  it  been  more  intelligent! v  and  carefully 
Edit.d. 


If  every  thing  here  below  happened  as  thou 
couldst  wish,  in  every  particular,  even  the  most 
minute,  and  fulfilled  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  thy  desires,  thou  wonldst  gain  nothing 
but  the  awakening  of  a  greater  desire  not  to  be 
gratified  by  anything  earthly. 
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TR.WELLING  LETTERS  WRITTEN  ON  | 
THE  ROAD.  I 

BY  CHARLES  DICKERS.  { 

I 

Rome  (continued).  j 

Availing  ourselves  of  a  part  of  the  quiet ' 
interval  between  the  termination  of  the ' 
Carnival  and  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  j 
Week:  when  every  body  had  run  away' 
from  the  one,  and  few  people  ha<l  yet  be-, 
gun  to  run  back  again  for  the  other:  we  ^ 
went  conscientiously  to  work,  to  see  Rome, 
And,  by  dint  of  going  out  early  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  coming  back  late  every  evening,' 
and  laboring  har<l  all  day,  I  believe  we  made  j 
acquaintance  with  every  post  and  pillar  in 
the  city,  and  the  country  round;  and,  in 
particular,  explored  so  many  churches  that  ; 
I  abandoned  that  part  of  the  enterprise  at 
last,  before  it  was  half  finished,  lest  I  should  | 
never,  of  my  own  accord,  go  to  church  again,  • 
as  long  as  I  lived.  But,  1  managed,  almost  | 
every  day,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  get  back  , 
to  the  Coliseum,  and  out  upon  the  open 
Campagna,  beyond  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  I 

Metella!  I 

We  often  encountered,  in  these  expedi- ! 
tions,  a  company  of  English  Tourists,  with  j 
w’hom  I  had  an  ardent,  but  ungratified  j 
longing,  to  establish  a  speaking  acquaint-] 
ance.  They  were  one  Mr.  Davis,  and  a^ 
small  circle  of  friends.  It  was  impossible  ; 
not  to  know  Mr.s.  Davis’s  name,  from  her 
being  always  in  great  request  among  her 
party,  and  her  party  being  every  where.  { 
During  the  Holy  Week,  they  were  in  every  | 
part  of  every  scene  of  every  ceremony.  For  | 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  it,  they  | 
were  in  every  tomb,  and  every  church,  and 
every  ruin,  and  every  Picture  Gallery;  and  ; 
I  hardly  ever  observed  Mrs.  Davis  to  be 
silent  for  a  moment.  Deep  under-ground,  \ 
high  up  in  St.  Peter’s,  out  on  the  Campag-  i 
na,  and  stifling  in  the  Jew’s’  quarter,  Mrs.  i 
Davis  turned  up,  all  the  same.  1  don’t  j 
think  she  ever  saw  any  thing,  or  ever  look-  j 
ed  at  any  thing;  and  she  had  always  lost' 
something  out  of  a  straw  hand-basket,  and  j 
was  trying  to  find  it,  with  all  her  might  and  . 
main,  among  an  immense  quantity  of  Eng¬ 
lish  half-pence,  which  lay,  like  sands  upon 
the  seashore,  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There 
was  a  professional  Cicerone,  always  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  party  (which  had  been  brought 
over  from  London,  fifteen  or  twenty  str»)ng, 
by  contract),  and  if  he  so  much  as  looked 
at  Mrs.  Davis,  she  invariably  cut  him  short 
by  saying,  “  There,  God  bless  the  man. 


don’t  worrit  me!  I  don’t  understand  a 
word  you  say,  and  shouldn’t  if  you  was  to 
talk  till  you  was  black  in  the  face!”  Mr. 
Davis  always  had  a  snuff*-colored  great-coat 
on,  and  carried  a  great  green  umbrella  in 
his  hand,  and  had  a  slow  curiosity  con¬ 
stantly  de\’ouring  him,  which  prompted  him 
to  do  extraordinary  things,  such  as  taking 
the  covers  off*  urns  in  tombs,  and  looking 
in  at  the  ashes  as  if  they  were  pickles — and 
tracing  out  inscriptions  with  the  ferrule  of 
his  umbrella,  and  saying,  with  intense 
thoughtfulness,  ”  Here’s  a  B  you  see,  and 
there’s  a  R,  ami  this  is  the  way  we  goes 
on  in  ;  is  it!”  His  anlitpiarian  habits  oc¬ 
casioned  his  being  frequently  in  the  rear  of 
the  rest;  and  one  of  the  agonies  of  Mrs. 
Davis,  and  the  party  in  general,  was  an 
ever-present  fear  that  Davis  would  be  lost. 
This  caused  them  to  scream  for  him,  in  the 
strangest  places,  and  at  the  most  improper 
seasons.  And  when  he  came,  slowly 
emerging  out  of  some  Sepulchre  or  other, 
like  a  peaceful  Ghoule,  saying,  ”  Here 
I  am  !”  M  rs.  Davis  invariably  replied, 
”  You’ll  be  buried  alive  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  Davis,  and  it’s  no  use  trying  to  prevent 
you !” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  and  their  party, 
had,  probably,  been  brought  from  London 
in  about  nine  or  ten  days.  Eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  the  Roman  legions  under 
Claudius,  protested  against  being  led  into 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis’s  country,  urging  that 
it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world. 

Among  what  may  be  called  the  Cubs  or 
minor  Lions  of  Rome,  there  was  one  that 
amused  me  mightily.  It  is  always  to  be 
found  there  :  and  its  den  is  on  the  great 
flight  of  steps  that  lead  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  to  the  church  of  Trinita  del  Monte. 
In  plainer  words,  these  steps  are  the  great 
place  of  resort  for  the  artists’  ”  Models,” 
and  there  they  are  constantly  waiting  to  be 
hired.  The  first  time  I  went  up  there,  I 
could  not  conceive  vvhy  the  faces  seemed 
familiar  to  me;  why  they  appeared  to  have 
beset  me,  for  years  in  every  possible  variety 
of  action  and  costume  ;  and  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  they  started  up  before  me  in  Rome, 
in  the  broad  day,  like  so  many  saddled  and 
bridled  nightmares.  I  soon  found  that  we 
had  made  acquaintance,  and  improved  it,  for 
several  years,  on  the  walls  of  various  Ex¬ 
hibition  Galleries.  There  is  one  old  gentle¬ 
man,  with  long  w  hite  hair  and  an  immense 
beard,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  gone 
half  through  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  is  the  venerable,  or 
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patriarchal  model.  He  carries  a  long  staff : 
and  every  knot  and  twist  in  that  staff  I  have 
seen,  faithfully  delineated,  innumerable 
times.  There  is  another  man  in  a  blue 
cloak,  who  always  pretends  to  be  asleep  in 
the  sun  (when  there  is  any)  and  who,  1 
need  not  say,  is  always  very  wide  awake, 
and  very  attentive  to  the  disposition  of  his 
legs.  This  is  the  dulce  far*  niente  model. 
There  is  another  man  in  a  brown  cloak, 
w'ho  leans  against  a  wall,  with  his  arms 
folded  in  his  mantle,  and  looks  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  :  which  are  just  visible  | 
beneath  his  broad,  slouched  hat.  This  is 
the  assassin  model.  There  is  another  man, 
who  constatilly  looks  over  his  own  shoulder, 
and  is  always  going  away,  but  never  goes. 
This  is  the  haughty,  or  scornful  model. 
As  to  Domestic  Happiness,  and  Holy  Fa¬ 
milies,  they  should  come  very  cheap,  for 
there  are  lumps  of  them  all  up  the  steps; 
and  the  cream  of  the  thing,  is,  that  they  are 
all  the  falsest  vagabonds  in  the  world, 
especially  made  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
having  no  counterparts  in  Rome  or  any 
other  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

My  recent  mention  of  the  Carnival  re¬ 
minds  me  of  its  being  said  to  be  a  mock 
mourning  (in  the  ceremony  with  which  it 
closes),  for  the  gaieties  and  merry-makings 
before  Lent ;  and  this  again  reminds  me  of| 
the  real  funerals  and  mourning  processions  j 
of  Rome  which,  like  those  in  most  other 
parts  of  Italy,  arc  rendered  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  to  a  Foreigner,  by  the  indifference  with 
which  the  mere  clay  is  universally  regarded, 
after  life  has  left  it.  And  this  is  not  from 
the  survivors  having  had  time  to  dissociate 
the  memory  of  the  dead  from  their  well-re¬ 
membered  appearance  and  form  on  earth ; 
for  the  interment  follows  too  speedily  after 
death,  for  that:  almost  always  taking  place 
within  four-and-twenty  hours,  and,  some¬ 
times,  within  twelve. 

At  Rome,  there  is  the  same  arrangement 
of  pits  in  a  great,  bleak,  open,  dreary  space, 
that  I  have  already  described  as  existing 
in  Genoa.  When  I  visited  it,  at  noonday, 
I  saw  a  solitary  coffin  of  plain  deal  :  un¬ 
covered  by  any  shroud  or  pall,  and  so 
slightly  made,  that  the  hoof  of  any  wan¬ 
dering  mule  would  have-  crushed  it  in : 
carelessly  tumbled  down,  all  on  one  side, 
on  the  door  of  one  of  the  pits — aud  there 
left,  by  itself,  in  the  wind  and  sunshine. 
“  How  does  it  come  to  be  left  here?”  I  asked 
the  man  who  showed  me  the  place.  “  It 
was  brought  here  half  an  hour  ago.  Signor,” 

^  said.  I  remembered  to  have  met  the  pro- 
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cession,  on  its  return :  straggling  away  at  a 
good  round  pace.  “  When  will  it  be  put  in 
the  pit?”  I  asked  him.  “When  the  cart 
comes,  and  it  is  opened  to-night,”  he  said. 

“  How  much  does  it  cost  to  be  brought 
here  in  this  way,  instead  of  coming  in  the 
cart?”  I  asked  him.  “Ten  scudi,”  he 
said  (about  two  pounds,  two-and-sixpence, 
English).  “The  other  bodies,  for  whom 
nothing  is  paid,  are  taken  to  the  church  of 
the  Santa  Maria  della  Consolazione,  “  he 
continued,  “  and  brought  here,  altogether, 
in  the  cart  at  night.”  I  stood,  a  moment, 
looking  at  the  coffin,  which  had  two  initial 
letters  scrawled  upon  the  top ;  and  turned 
away,  with  an  expression  in  my  face,  I 
suppose,  of  not  much  liking  its  exposure 
in  that  manner  :  for  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  great  vivacity,  and  giving  a 
pleasant  smile,  “But  he’s  dead.  Signore,  he's 
dead.  Why  not?” 

Among  the  innumerable  churches,  there 
is  one  I  must  select  for  separate  mention. 
It  is  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius:  and  approached,  on  one 
side,  by  a  long  steep  flight  of  steps,  which 
seem  incomplete  without  some  group  of 
bearded  soothsayers  on  the  top.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  possession  of  a  miraculous 
Bambino,  or  wooden  doll,  representing  the 
Infant  Saviour ;  and  I  first  saw  this  mi¬ 
raculous  Bambino,  in  legal  phrase,  in  man¬ 
ner  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

We  had  strolled  into  the  church  one  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  were  looking  down  its  long  vis¬ 
ta  of  gloomy  pillars  (for  all  these  ancient 
churches  built  upon  the  ruins  of  old 
temples,  are  dark  and  sad),  when  the  Brave 
came  running  in,  with  a  grin  upon  his  face 
that  stretched  it  from  ear  to  ear,  and  im¬ 
plored  us  to  follow  him,  without  a  moment’s 
delay,  as  they  were  going  to  show  the 
Bambino  to  a  select  party.  VV^e  accordingly 
hurried  off*  to  a  sort  of  chapel,  or  sacristy, 
hard  by  the  chief  altar,  but  not  in  the 
church  itself,  where  the  select  party,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  three  Catholic  gentlemen 
and  ladies  (not  Italians),  were  already  as¬ 
sembled  :  and  where  one  hollow-cheeked 
young  monk  was  lighting  up  divers  candles, 
while  another  was  putting  on  some  clerical 
robes  over  his  coarse  brown  habit.  The 
candles  were  on  a  kind  of  altar,  and  above 
it  were  two  delectable  figures,  such  as  you 
would  see  at  an  English  fair,  representing 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  as  I 
suppose,  bending  in  devotion  over  a  wooden 
[  box  or  coffer,  which  was  shut 
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The  hollow-cheeked  monk,  number  One,  j 
having  finished  lighting  the  candles,  went  I 
down  on  his  knees,  in  a  corner,  before  this  1 
set-piece;  and  the  monk  number  Two, 
having  put  on  a  pair  of  highly-ornamented 
and  gold-bespattered  gloves,  lifted  down  the 
coffer,  with  great  reverence,  and  set  it  on 
the  altar.  Then,  with  many  genuflexions, 
and  muttering  certain  prayers,  he  opene<l 
it,  and  let  down  the  front,  and  took  ofi 
sundry  coverings  of  satin  and  lace  from  the 
inside.  The  ladies  had  been  on  their  knees 
from  the  commencement ;  and  the  gentle- 
men  now  dropped  down  devoutly,  as  he  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  a  little  wooden  doll,  in  the 
face  very  like  General  Tom  Thumb,  the 
American  Dwarf:  gorgeously  dressed  in 
satin  and  gold  lace,  and  actually  blazing 
with  rich  jewels.  There  was  scarcely  a 
spot  upon  its  little  breast,  or  neck,  or 
stomach,  but  was  sparkling  with  the  costly 
offerings  of  the  Faithful.  Presently,  he 
lifted  it  out  of  the  box,  and  carrying  it 
round  among  the  kneelers,  set  its  flice 
against  the  forehead  of  every  one,  and 
tendered  its  clumsy  f(X)t  to  them  to  kiss — a 
ceremony  which  they  all  performed,  down 
to  a  dirty  little  ragamuffin  of  a  boy  who  had 
W'alked  in  from  the  street.  When  this  was 
done,  he  laid  it  in  the  box  again  :  and  the 
company,  rising,  drew  near,  and  commended 
the  jewels  in  whispers.  In  good  time,  he 
replaced  the  coverings,  shut  up  the  box,  put 
it  back  in  its  place,  locked  up  the  whole 
concern  (Holy  Family  and  all)  behind  a 
pair  of  folding-doors,  took  off  his  priestly 
vestments,  and  received  the  customary 
“  small  charge while  his  companion,  by 
means  of  an  extinguisher  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  long  stick,  put  out  the  lights,  one 
after  another.  The  candles  being  all  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  money  all  collected, 
they  retired,  and  so  did  the  spectators. 

I  met  this  same  Bambino,  in  the  street, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  going,  in  great 
state,  to  the  house  of  some  sick  person. 
It  is  taken  to  all  parts  of  Rome  for  this 
purpose,  constantly;  but  I  understand  that 
it  is  not  always  as  successful  as  could  be 
wished,  for,  making  its  appearance  at  the 
bedside  of  weak  and  nervous  people  in  ex¬ 
tremity,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort, 
it  not  unfrequently  frightens  them  to  death. 
It  is  most  popular  in  cases  of  child-birth, 
where  it  has  done  such  wonders,  that  if  a  lady 
be  longer  than  usual  in  getting  through  her 
difficulties,  a  messenger  is  dispatched,  with 
all  speed,  to  solicit  the  immediate  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  Bambino.  It  is  a  very  valuable 


property,  and  much  confided  in — especially 
by  the  religious  body  to  whom  it  belongs. 

1  am  happy  to  know  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  immaculate,  by  some  who  are  good 
Catholics,  and  who  are  behind  the  scenes, 
from  what  was  told  me  by  the  near  relation 
of  a  Priest,  himself  a  Catholic,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  learning  and  intelligence.  This 
Priest  made  my  informant  promise  that  he 
would,  on  no  account,  allow  the  Bambino 
to  be  borne  into  the  bed-room  of  a  sick 
lady,  in  whom  they  were  both  interested. 

“  For,”  said  he,  “  if  they  (the  inionks) 
trouble  her  with  it,  and  intrude  themselves 
into  her  room,  it  will  certainly  kill  her.” 
My  informant  accordingly  looked  out  of  the 
window  when  it  came,  and  with  many 
thanks,  declined  to  open  the  door.  He  en¬ 
deavored,  in  another  case  of  which  he  had 
no  other  knowledge  than  such  as  he  gained 
as  a  passer-by  at  the  moment,  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  a  small  unwholesome 
chamber,  where  a  poor  girl  was  dying. 
But,  he  strove  against  it  unsuccessfully, 
and  she  expired  while  the  crowd  were 
pressing  round  her  bed. 

Among  the  people  who  drop  into  St. 
Peter’s  at  their  leisure,  to  kneel  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  say  a  quiet  prayer,  there  are 
certain  schools  and  seminaries,  priestly  and 
otherwise,  that  come  in,  twenty  or  thirty 
strong.  These  boys  always  kneel  down  in 
single  file,  one  behind  the  other,  with  a  tall 
grim  master,  in  a  black  gown,  bringing  up 
the  rear :  like  a  pack  of  cards  arranged  to  be 
tumbled  down  at  a  touch,  with  a  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  Knave  of  clubs  at  the 
end.  When  they  have  had  a  minute  or  so 
at  the  chief  altar,  they  scramble  up,  and 
filing  off  to  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  or 
the  sacrament,  flop  down  again  in  the  same 
order ;  so  that  if  any  body  did  stumble 
against  the  master,  a  general  and  sudden 
overthrow  of  the  whole  line  must  inevitably 
ensue. 

The  scene  in  all  the  churches  is  the 
strangest  possible.  The  same  monotonous, 
heartless,  drowsy  chaunting,  always  going 
on ;  the  same  dark  building,  darker  from 
the  brightness  of  the  street  without;  the 
same  lamps  dimly  burning;  the  self-same 
people  kneeling  here  and  there;  turned  to¬ 
wards  you,  from  one  altar  or  other,  the 
same  priest’s  back,  with  the  same  large  cross 
embroidered  on  it ;  however  different  in 
size,  in  shape,  in  wealth,  in  architecture, 
tWfc  church  is  from  that,  it  is  the  same  thing 
still.  There  are  the  same  dirty  beggars 
stopping  in  their  muttered  prayers  to  beg ; 
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the  same  miserable  cripples  exhibiting  their 
deformity  at  the  doors;  the  same  blind 
men,  rattling  little  pots  like  kitchen  pepper- 
castors,  their  depositories  for  alms;  the 
same  preposterous  crowns  of  silver  stuck 
upon  the  painted  heads  of  single  saints  and 
Virgins  in  crowded  pictures,  so  that  a  little 
figure  ou  a  mountain  has  a  head-dress 
bigger  than  the  temple  in  the  foreground, 
or  adjacent  miles  of  landscape ;  the  same 
favorite  shrine  or  figure,  smothered  with 
little  silver  hearts  and  crosses,  and  the  like,  j 
the  staple  trade  and  show  of  all  the  jewels;  j 
the  same  odd  mixture  of  respect  and  in- ' 
decorum,  faith  and  phlegm;  kneeling  on  | 
the  stones,  and  spilling  on  ihem,  loudly  ;  , 
gelling  up  from  prayers  to  beg  a  little,  or  | 
to  pursue  some  other  worldly  matter  ;  and  ■ 
then  kneeling  down  again,  to  resume  the  ; 
contrite  supplication  at  the  point  where  it  | 
was  interrupted.  In  one  church,  a  kneel- ; 
ing  lady  got  up  from  her  prayers,  for  a  i 
moment,  to  offer  us  her  card,  as  a  teacher  | 
of  music;  and,  in  another,  a  sedate  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  a  very  thick  walking-staff,  j 
arose  from  his  devotions  to  belabor  his  dog, 


who  was  growling  at  another  dog,  and 
whose  yelps  and  howls  resounded  through 
the  church,  as  his  master  quietly  relapsed 
into  his  former  train  of  meditation — keep¬ 
ing  his  eye  upon  the  dog,  at  the  same  time, 
nevertheless 

Above  all,  there  is  always  a  receptacle 
for  the  contributions  of  the  Faithful,  in 
some  form  or  other.  Sometimes,  it  is  a 
money-box,  set  up  between  the  worshipper 
and  the  wooden  life-size  figure  of  the  Re¬ 


deemer ;  sometimes,  it  is  a  little  chest  for  j 
the  maintenance  of  the  Vircrin  ;  sometimes,  i 

O  »  j 

an  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  popular  Bambino;  j 
sometimes,  a  bag  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick, ' 
thrust  among  the  people  here  and  there,  and 
vigilantly  jingled  by  an  active  Sacristan ; 
but  there  it  always  is,  and,  very  often,  in  j 
many  shapes  in  the  same  church,  and  doing  j 
pretty  well  in  all.  Nor  is  it  wanting  in  the  | 
open  air — the  streets  and  roads — for,  often 
as  you  are  w'alking  along,  thinking  about 
any  thing  rather  than  a  tin  canister,  that 
object  pounces  out  upon  you  from  a  little 
house  by  the  wayside,  and  on  its  top  is 
painted,  “  For  the  Souls  in  Purgatory;”  an 
appeal  which  the  bearer  repeals  a  great 
many  times,  as  he  rattles  it  before  you, 
much  as  Punch  rattles  the  cracked  bell 
which  his  sanguine  disposition  makes  an 
organ  of.  • 

And  this  reminds  me  that  some  Roman 
altars  of  peculiar  sanctity,  bear  the  in- 
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scription,  “  Every  mass  performed  at  this 
altar,  frees  a  soul  from  Purgatory.”  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  the  charge  for 
one  of  these  services,  but  they  should  needs 
be  expensive.  There  are  several  Crosses 
in  Rome  too,  the  kissing  of  which,  confers 
indulgences  for  varying  terms.  That  in 
the  centre  of  the  Coliseum,  is  worth  a 
hundred  days ;  and  people  may  be  seen  kiss¬ 
ing  it,  from  morning  to  night.  It  is  curious 
that  some  of  these  crosses  seem  to  acquire 
an  arbitrary  popularity  ;  this  very  one  among 
them.  In  another  part  of  the  Coliseum 
there  is  a  cross  upon  a  marble  slab,  with 
the  inscription,  ”  VVho  kisses  this  cross  shall 
be  entitled  to  Two  hundred  and  forty  days’ 
indulgence.”  But  I  saw  no  one  person  kiss 
it  , though,  day  after  day,  I  sal  in  the  arena 
and  saw  scores  upon  scores  of  peasants 
pass  it,  on  their  way  to  kiss  the  other. 

To  single  out  details  from  the  great 
dream  of  Roman  Churches,  would  be  the 
wildest  occupation  in  the  world.  But  St. 
Slefano  Rolondo,  a  damp  mildewed  vault 
of  an  old  church  in  the  outskirts  of  Rome, 
will  always  struggle  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
by  reason  of  the  hideous  paintings  with 
which  its  walls  are  covered.  These  represent 
the  martyrdoms  of  saints  and  early  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  and  such  a  panorama  of  horror  and 
butchery  no  man  could  imagine  in  his  sleep, 
though  he  were  to  eat  a  whole  pig,  raw,  for 
supper.  Grey-bearded  men  being  boiled, 
fried,  grilled,  crimped,  singed,  eaten  by 
wild  beasts,  worried  by  dogs,  buried  alive, 
torn  asunder  by  horses,  chopped  up  small 
with  hatchets:  women  having  their  breasts 
torn  with  iron  pincers,  their  longues  cut  out, 
their  ears  screwed  off,  their  jaws  broken, 
their  bodies  stretched  upon  the  rack,  or 
skinned  upon  the  stake,  or  crackled  up  and 
melted  in  the  fire :  these  are  among  the 
mildest  subjects.  So  insisted  on,  and 
labored  at,  besides,  that  every  sufferer  gives 
you  the  same  occasion  for  wonder  as  poor 
old  Duncan  awoke  in  Lady  Macbeth,  when 
she  marvelled  at  his  having  so  much  blood 
in  him. 

I  There  is  an  upper  chamber  in  the  Ma- 
mertine  prisons,  over  what  is  said  to  have 
been — and  very  possibly  may  have  been — 
the  dungeon  of  St.  Peter.  This  chamber 
is  now  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
that  saint;  and  it  lives,  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  place,  in  my  recollection,  too.  It 
is  very  small  and  low-roofed  ;  and  the  dread 
an<l  gloom  of  the  ponderous,  obdurate  old 
prison  are  on  it,  as  if  they  had  come  up  in 
a  dark  mist  through  the  floor.  Hanging  on 
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the  walls,  among  the  clustered  votive  offer¬ 
ings,  are  objects,  at  once  strangely  in 
keeping,  and  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
place — rusty  daggers,  knives,  pistols,  clubs, 
divers  instruments  of  violence  and  murder, 
brought  here,  fresh  from  use,  and  hung  up 
to  propitiate  offended  Heaven :  as  if  the 
blood  upon  them  would  drain  off  in  con¬ 
secrated  air,  and  have  no  voice  to  cry  with. 
It  is  ail  so  silent  and  so  close,  and  tomlv 
like;  and  the  dungeons  below  are  so  black, 
and  stealthy,  and  stagnant,  and  naked  ;  that 
this  little  dark  spot  becomes  a  dream  within 
a  dream  :  and  in  the  vision  of  great  churches 
which  come  rolling  past  me  like  a  sea,  it  is  a 
small  wave  by  itself,  that  melts  into  no  other 
wave,  and  does  not  flow  on  with  the  rest. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  think  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  caverns  that  are  entered  from  some 
Roman  churches,  and  undermine  the  city. 
Many  churches  have  crypts  and  subter¬ 
ranean  chapels  of  great  size  which,  in  the 
ancient  time,  were  baths,  and  secret  cham¬ 
bers  of  temples,  and  what  not ;  but  I  do 
not  speak  of  them.  Beneath  the  church 
of  St.  Giovanni  and  St.  Paola,  there  are  the 
jaws  of  a  terrific  range  of  caverns,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  and  said  to  have  another  outlet 
underneath  the  Coliseum-tremendous  dark¬ 
nesses  of  vast  extent,  half-buried  in  the 
earth  and  unexplorable,  where  the  dull 
torches,  flashed  by  the  attendants,  glimmer 
down  long  ranges  of  distant  vaults  branching 
to  the  right  and  left,  like  streets  in  a  city  of 
the  dead  ;  and  show  the  cold  damp  stealing 
down  the  walls,  drip-drop,  drip-drop,  to 
join  the  pools  of  water  that  lie  here  and 
there,  and  never  saw,  and  never  will  see, 
one  ray  of  the  sun.  Some  accounts  make 
these  the  prisons  of  the  wild  beasts  destined 
for  the  amphitheatre ;  some,  the  prisons  of 
the  condemned  gladiators ;  some,  both. 
But  the  legend  most  appalling  to  the  fancy 
is,  that  in  the  upper  range  (for  there  are 
two  stories  of  these  caves)  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  destined  to  be  eaten  at  the  Coliseum 
Shows,  heard  the  wild  beasts,  hungry  for 
them,  roaring  down  below  ;  until,  upon  the 
night  and  solitude  of  their  captivity,  there 
burst  the  sudden  noon  and  life  of  the  vast 
theatre  crowded  to  the  parapet,  and  of 
these,  their  dreaded  neighbors,  bounding 
in ! 

Below  the  church  of  San  Seba.'^tiano,  two 
miles  beyond  the  gate  of  San  Sebastiano, 
on  the  Appian  way,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
catacombs  of  Rome — quarries  in  the  old 
time,  but  afterwards  the  hiding-places  of 
the  Christians.  These  ghastly  passages 


have  been  explored  for  twenty  miles ;  and 
form  a  chain  of  labyrinths,  sixty  miles  in 
circumference. 

A  gaunt  Franciscan  friar,  with  a  wild 
bright  eye,  was  our  only  guide,  down  into 
this  profound  and  dreadful  place.  'I'he 
narrow  ways  and  o;)enings  hither  and 
thither,  coupled  with  the  dead  and  heavy  air, 
soon  blotted  out,  in  all  of  us,  any  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  track  by  which  we  had  come; 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  “Good 
Heaven,  if  in  a  sudden  fit  of  madness  he 
should  dash  the  torches  out,  or  if  he  should 
be  seized  with  a  fit,  what  would  become  of 
us!”  On  we  wandered,  among  martyrs’ 
graves :  passing  great  subterranean  vaulted 
roads,  diverging  in  all  directions,  and 
choked  up  with  heaps  of  stones,  that  thieves 
and  murderers  may  not  take  refuge  there, 
and  form  a  population  under  Rome,  even 
worse  than  that  which  lives  between  it  and 
the  sun.  Graves,  graves,  graves ;  graves  of 
men,  of  women,  of  their  little  children,  who 
ran  crying  to  the  persecutors,  “  We  are 
Christians  !  We  arc  Christians !”  that  they 
might  be  murdered  with  their  parents; 
Graves  with  the  palm  of  martyrdom  roughly 
cut  into  their  stone  boundaries,  and  little 
niches,  made  to  hold  a  vessel  of  the  martyrs’ 
blood ;  Graves  of  some  who  lived  down 
here,  for  years  together,  ministering  to  the 
rest,  and  preaching  truth,  and  hope,  and 
comfort,  from  the  rude  altars,  that  bear 
wittiess  to  their  fortitude  at  thi*^  hour;  more 
roomy  graves,  but  far  more  terrible,  where 
hundreds,  being  surprised,  were  hemmed  in 
and  walled  up:  buried  before  Death,  and 
killed  by  slow  starvation. 

“The  Triumphs  of  the  Faith  are  not 
above  ground  in  our  splendid  churches,” 
said  the  friar,  looking  round  upon  us,  as  we 
stopped  to  rest  in  one  of  the  low  passages, 
with  bones  and  dust  surrounding  us  on  every 
side.  “  They  are  here  !  Among  the  Martyrs’ 
Graves!”  He  was  a  gentle,  earnest  man, 
and  said  it  from  his  heart ;  but  when  I 
thought  how  Christian  men  have  dealt  with 
one  another ;  how,  perverting  our  most 
merciful  religion,  they  have  hunted  down 
and  tortured,  burnt  and  beheaded,  strangled, 
slaughtered,  and  oppressed  each  other :  I 
pictured  to  myself  an  agony  surpassing  any 
that  this  Dust  had  suflered  with  the  breath 
of  life  yet  lingering  in  it,  and  how  these 
great  and  constant  hearts  would  have  been 
shaken — how  they  would  have  quailed  and 
!  drooped — if  a  fore-knowledge  of  the  deeds 
1  that  professing  Christians  would  commit  in 
jthe  Great  Name  for  which  they  died,  could 
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have  rent  them  with  its  own  unutterable 
anguish,  on  the  cruel  wheel,  and  bitter 
cross,  and  in  the  fearful  fire. 

Such  are  the  spots  and  patches  in  my 
dream  of  churches,  that  remain  apart,  and 
keep  their  separate  identity.  I  have  a  fainter 
recollection,  sometimes,  of  the  relics;  of 
the  fragment  of  the  pillar  of  the  Temple 
that  was  rent  in  twain;  of  the  portion  of 
the  table  that  was  sprefid  for  the  Last  Sup- 
ber;  of  the  well  at  which  the  woman  of 
Samaria  gave  water  to  Our  Saviour  ;  of  two 
columns  from  the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate; 
of  the  stone  to  which  the  Sacred  hands 
were  bound,  when  the  scourging  was  per¬ 
formed  ;  of  the  gridiron  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
and  the  stone  below  it,  marked  with  the 
frying  of  his  fat  and  blood  ;  these  set  a  sha¬ 
dowy  mark  on  some  cathedrals,  as  an  old 
story  or  a  fable  might,  and  stop  them  for  an 
instant,  as  they  flit  before  me.  The  rest  is  a 
vast  wilderness  of  consecrated  buildings  of 
all  shapes  and  fancies,  blending  one  with 
another;  of  battered  pillars  of  old  pagan 
temples  dug  up  from  thr  ground,  and  forced, 
like  giant  captives,  to  support  the  roofs,  of 
Christian  churches;  of  pictures,  bad,  and 
wonderful,  and  impious,  and  ridiculous  ;  of 
kneeling  people,  curling  incense,  tinkling 
bells,  and  sometimes  (but  not  often)  of  a 
swelling  organ;  of  Madonne,  with  their 
breasts  struck  full  of  swords,  arranged  in  a 
half-circle  like  a  modern  fan;  of  actual 
skeletons  of  dead  saints,  hideously  attired 
in  gaudy  satins,  silks,  and  velvets  trimmed 
with  gold  :  their  withered  crust  of  skull 
adorned  w'ith  precious  jewels,  or  with  chap¬ 
lets  of  crushed  flow'ers  ;  sometimes,  of  peo¬ 
ple  gathered  round  the  pulpit,  and  a  monk 
within  it  stretching  out  the  crucifix,  and 
preaching  fiercely;  the  sun  just  streaming 
down  tlirough  some  high  window  on  the 
sail-cloth  stretched  above  him  and  across  the  ] 
church,  to  keep  his  high-pitched  voice  from 
being  lost  among  the  echoes  of  the  roof. 
Then  my  tired  memory  comes  out  upon  a 
flight  of  steps,  where  knots  of  people  are 
asleep,  or  basking  in  the  light;  and  strolls 
away  among  the  rags,  and  smells,  and 
palaces,  and  hovels,  of  an  old  Italian  street. 

On  one  Saturday  morning  (the  eighth  of 
March),  a  man  was  beheaded  here.  Nine 
or  ten  months  before,  he  had  waylaid  a 
Bavarian  countess,  travelling  as  a  pilgrim 
to  Rome — alone  and  on  foot,  of  course — 
and  performing,  it  is  said,  that  act  of  piety 
for  the  fourth  time.  He  saw  her  change  a 
piece  of  gold  at  Viterbo,  where  he  lived  ; 
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journey  for  some  forty *miles  or  more,  on  the 
treacherous  pretext  of  protecting  her;  at¬ 
tacked  her,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  unrelent¬ 
ing  purpose,  on  the  Campagna,  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  Rome,  near  to  what 
is  called  (but  what  is  not)  the  Tomb  of  Ne¬ 
ro  ;  robbed  her  ;  and  beat  her  to  death  with 
her  own  pilgrim’s  staff*.  He  was  newly 
married,  and  gave  some  of  her  apparel  to 
his  wile;  saying  that  he  had  bought  it  at  a 
fair.  She,  however,  who  had  seen  the 
pilgrim-countess  passing  through  their  town, 
recognized  some  trifle  as  having  belonged 
to  her.  Her  husband  then  told  her  what 
he  had  done.  She,  in  confession,  told  a 
priest;  and  the  man  was  taken,  within  four 
days  after  the  commission  of  the  murder. 

There  are  no  fixed  times  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice,  or  its  execution,  in  this 
unaccountable  country ;  and  he  had  been 
in  prison  ever  since.  On  the  Friday,  as  he 
was  dining  with  the  other  prisoners,  they 
came  and  told  him  he  was  to  be  beheaded 
next  morning,  and  took  him  away.  It  is 
very  unusual  to  execute  in  Lent ;  but  his 
crime  being  a  very  bad  one,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  an  example  of  him  at 
that  time,  when  great  numbers  of  pilgrims 
were  coming  towards  Rome,  from  all  parts, 
for  the  Holy  Week.  I  heard  of  this  on  the 
Friday  evening,  and  saw  the  bills  up  at  the 
churches,  calling  on  the  people  to  pray  for 
the  criminal’s  soul.  So,  I  determined  to 
go,  and  see  him  executed. 

The  beheading  was  appointed  for  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  o’clock,  Roman  time;  or  a 
quarter  before'nine  in  the  forenoon.  I  had 
two  friends  with  me;  and  as  we  did  not 
know  but  that  the  crowd  might  be  very 
great,  we  were  on  the  spot  by  half-past 
seven.  The  place  of  execution  was  near 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  decolldto  (a 
doubtful  compliment  to  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist)  in  one  of  the  impassable  back  streets 
without  any  footway,  of  which  a  great  part 
of  Rome  is  composed — a  street  of  rotten 
houses,  which  do  not  seem  to  belong  to 
any  body,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  inhabited,  and  certainly  were  never 
built  on  any  plan,  or  for  any  particular 
purpose,  and  have  no  window-sashes,  and 
are  a  little  like  deserted  breweries,  and 
might  be  warehouses  but  for  having  nothing 
in  them.  Opposite  to  one  of  these,  a  white 
house,  the  scaffold  was  built.  An  untidy, 
unpainted,  uncouth,  crazy-looking  thing  of 
course :  some  seven  feet  high,  perhaps : 
with  a  tall,  gallows-shaped  frame  rising 
above  it,  in  which  was  the  knife,  charged 
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with  a  ponderous  mass  of  iron,  all  ready  to 
descend,  and  glittering  brightly  in  the 
morning-sun,  whenever  it  looked  out,  now 
and  then,  from  behind  a  cloud. 

There  were  not  many  people  lingering 
about;  and  these  were  kept  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  the  scatfold,  by  parlies 
of  the  Pope’s  dragoons.  Two  or  three  | 
hundred  foot-soldiers  were  under  arms, 
standing  at  ease  in  clusters  here  and  there  : 
and  the  officers  were  walking  up  and  down  i 
in  twos  and  threes,  chatting  together,  and  j 
smoking  cigars.  j 

At  the  end  of  the  street  was  an  open 
space,  where  there  would  be  a  dust-heap, 
and  piles  of  broken  crockery,  and  mounds 
of  vegetable  refuse,  but  for  such  things 
being  thrown  any  where  and  every  where  in 
Rome,  and  favoring  no  particular  sort  of 
locality.  We  got  into  a  kind  of  wash-house, 
belonging  to  a  dwelling  house  on  this  spot ;  j 
and  standing  there,  in  an  old  cart,  and  on 
a  heap  of  cart-wheels  piled  against  the  wall, 
looked  through  a  large  grated  window,  at 
the  scaffold,  and  straight  down  the  street 
beyond  it,  until,  in  consequence  of  its  turn¬ 
ing  off  abruptly  to  the  left,  our  perspective 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination,  and 
had  a  corpulent  officer,  in  a  cocked  liat, 
for  its  crowning  feature. 

Nine  o’clock  struck,  and  ten  o’clock 
struck,  and  nothing  happened.  All  the 
bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  as  usual.  A 
little  parliament  of  dogs  assembled  in  the 
open  space,  and  chased  each  other,  in  and 
out  among  the  soldiers.  Fierce-looking 
Romans  of  the  lowest  class,  in  blue  cloaks, 
russet  cloaks,  and  rags  uncloaked,  came 
and  went,  and  talked  together.  Women 
and  children  fluttered,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
scanty  crowd.  One  large  muddy  spot  was 
left  quite  bare,  like  a  bald  place  on  a  man’s 
head.  A  cigar  nmrchant,  with  an  earthen 
pot  of  charcoal  ashes  in  one  hand,  went  up 
and  down,  crying  his  wares.  A  pastry- 
merchant  divided  his  attention  between  the 
scaffold  and  his  customers.  Boys  tried  to 
climb  up  walls,  and  tumbled  down  again. 
Priests  and  monks  elbowed  a  passage  for 
themselves  among  the  people,  and  stood  on 
tiptoe  for  a  sight  of  the  knife ;  then  went 
away.  Artists,  in  inconceivable  hats  of  the 
middle-ages,  and  beards  (thank  Heaven !) 
of  no  age  at  all,  flashed  picturesque  scowls 
about  them  from  their  stations  in  the 
throng.  One  gentleman  (connected  with 
the  fine  arts  I  presume)  went  up  and  down 
in  a  pair  of  Hessian-boots,  with  a  red  beard 
hanging  down  on  his  breast,  and  his  long 


and  bright  red  hair,  plaited  into  two  tails, 
one  on  either  side  of  his  head;  which  fell 
over  his  shoulders  in  front  of  him,  very 
nearly  to  his  waist,  and  were  carefully  en¬ 
twined  and  braided !  Eleven  o’clock 
struck ;  and  still  nothing  happened.  A 
rumor  got  about,  among  the  crowd,  that 
the  critninal  would  not  confess;  in  which 
case,  the  priests  would  keep  him  until  the 
Ave  Maria  (sunset) ;  for  it  is  their  mer¬ 
ciful  custom  never  finally  to  turn  the  cru¬ 
cifix  away  from  a  man  at  that  pass,  as  one 
refusing  to  be  shriven,  and  consequently  a 
sinner  abandoned  of  the  Saviour,  until 
then.  People  began  to  drop  off.  The 
[  officers  shruiTged  their  shoulders  and  looked 
doubtful.  Tlie  dragoons,  who  came  riding 
up  below  our  window,  every  now  and  then, 
to  order  an  unlucky  hackney-coach  «)r  cart 
away,  as  soon  as  it  had  comfortably  estab¬ 
lished  itself  and  was  covered  with  exulting 
people  (but  never  before),  became  impe¬ 
rious  and  quick-tempered.  The  bald  place 
hadn’t  a  straggling  hair  upon  it;  ami  the 
corpulent  officer,  crowning  the  perspective, 
look  a  world  of  snuff. 

Suddetdy,  there  was  a  noise  of  trumpets. 

“  Attention  !”  was  among  the  fi)ol-soldier’s 
instantly.  They  were  marched  up  to  the 
scaffold  and  formed  round  it.  The  dra¬ 
goons  galloped  to  their  nearer  stations  too. 
'J'he  guillotine  became  the  centre  of  a  wood 
of  bristling  bayonets  and  shining  sabres. 
The  people  closed  round  nearer,  on  the 
flank  of  the  soldiery.  A  long  straggling 
stream  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  procession  from  the  prison,  came 
pouring  into  the  open  space.  The  bald 
spot  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
rest.  The  cigar  and  pastry-merchants  re¬ 
signed  all  thoughts  of  business,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  abandoning  themselves  wholly  to 
I  pleasure,  got  good  situations  in  the  crowd. 
The  perspective  ended,  now,  in  a  troop  of 
dragoons.  And  the  corpulent  officer,  sword 
in  hand,  looked  hard  at  a  church  close  to 
him,  which  he  could  see,  but  we,  the 
crowd,  could  not. 

After  a  short  delay,  some  monks  were 
seen  approaching  to  the  .scaffold  from  this 
church ;  and  above  their  heads,  coming  on 
slowly  and  gloomily,  the  effigy  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  canopied  with  black.  This 
was  carried  round  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
to  the  front,  and  turned  towards  the  crim¬ 
inal,  that  he  might  see  it  to  the  last.  It 
was  hardly  in  its  place,  when  he  appeared 
on  the  platform,  bare-footed :  his  hands 
bound  :  and  with  the  collar  and  neck  of 
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his  shirt  cut  away  almost  to  the  shoulder,  j 
A  young  man — six-and-tvventy — vigorously  | 
made,  and  well-shaped.  Face  pale;  small 
dark  moustache  ;  and  dark  brown  hair. 

He  had  refused  to  confess,  it  seemed,  with-  ■ 
out  first  having  his  wife  brought  to  see  him  ; ; 
and  they  had  sent  an  escort  for  her,  which ' 
had  occasioned  the  delay. 

lie  immediately  kneeled  down,  below 
the  knife.  His  neck  fitting  into  a  hole, 
made  for  the  purpose,  in  a  cross  plank,  was' 
shut  down,  by  another  plank  above  ;  exactly  j 
like  the  pillory.  Immediately  below  him, 
was  a  leathern  bag.  And  into  it  his  head! 
rolled  instantly.  I 

The  executioner  was  holding  it  by  thei 
hair,  and  walking  with  it  round  the  scaffold, ' 
showing  it  to  the  people,  before  one  quite! 
knew  that  the  knife  had  fallen  heavily,  and 
with  a  rattling  sound.  ■ 

o  j 

When  it  had  travelled  round  the  four 
sides  of  the  scaffold,  it  was  set  upon  a  pole  , 
in  front — a  little  patch  of  black  and  white,' 
for  the  long  street  to  stare  at,  and  the  flies 

o  '  1 

to  settle  on.  The  eyes  were  turned  upward, ; 
as  if  he  had  avoided  the  sight  of  the  j 

leathern  bag,  and  looked  to  the  crucifix. ! 

Every  tinge  and  hue  of  life  had  left  it  in  ' 
that  instant.  It  was  dull,  cold,  livid,  wax. 
The  body  also. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  blood.  When 
we  left  the  window,  and  went  close  up  to| 
the  scaffold,  it  was  very  dirty  ;  one  of  the ) 
two  men  who  were  throwing  water  over  it,  I 
turning  to  help  the  other  lift  the  body  into  I 
a  shell,  picked  his  way  as  through  mire.  | 
A  strange  appearance  was  the  apparent 
annihilation  of  the  neck.  The  head  was 
taken  oft’ so  close,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
knife  had  narrowly  escaped  crushing  the 
jaw,  or  shaving  off  the  ear  ;  and  the  body 
looked  as  if  there  were  nothing  left  above  1 
the  shoulder.  | 

Nobody  cared,  or  was  at  all  affected. 
There  was  no  manifestation  of  disgust,  or 
pity,  or  indignation,  or  sorrow.  My  empty! 
pockets  were  tried,  several  times,  in  the 
crowd  immediately  below  the  scaffold,  as 
the  corpse  was  being  put  into  its  coffin. 
It  was  an  ugly,  filthy,  careless,  sickening 
spectacle  ;  meaning  nothing  but  butchery 
beyond  the  momentary  interest,  to  the  one 
wretched  actor.  Yes !  Such  a  sight  has 
one  meaning  and  one  warning.  Let  me 
not  forget  it.  The  speculators  in  the 
lottery,  station  themselves  at  favorable 
points  for  counting  the  gouts  of  blood  that 
spirt  out,  here  or  there ;  and  buy  that  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  run  upon  it. 
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The  body  was  carted  away  in  due  time,  the 
knife  cleansed,  the  scaffold  taken  down, 
and  all  the  hideous  apparatus  removed. 
The  e.xecutioner  :  an  outlaw  ex  officio  (what 
a  satire  on  the  Punishment !)  who  dare  not, 
for  his  life,  cross  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo 
but  to  do  his  work  :  retreated  to  his  lair, 
and  the  show  was  over. 

At  the  head  of  the  collections  in  the 
palaces  of  Rome,  the  Vatican,  of  course, 
with  its  treasures  of  art,  its  enormous  galle¬ 
ries,  and  staircases,  and  suites  upon  suites 
of  immense  chambers,  ranks  highest  and 
stands  foremost.  Many  most  noble  statues, 
and  wonderful  pictures,  are  there;  nor  is  it 
heresy  to  say  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  rubbish  there,  too.  When  any 
old  piece  of  sculpture,  dug  out  of  the 
ground,  finds  a  place  in  a  gallery  because 
it  is  old,  and  without  any  reference  to  its 
intrinsic  merits;  and  finds  admirers  by  the 
hundred,  because  it  is  there,  and  for  no 
other  reason  on  earth :  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  objects,  very  indifferent  in  the  plain 
eyesight  of  any  one  who  employs  so  vulgar 
a  property,  when  he  may  wear  the  spectacles 
of  Cant  for  less  than  nothing,  and  establish 
himself  as  a  man  of  taste  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  putting  them  on. 

I  unreservedly  confess,  for  myself,  that  I 
cannot  leave  my  natural  perception  of  what 
is  natural  and  true,  at  a  palace-door,  in 
!  Italy  or  elsewhere,  as  I  should  leave  my 
shoes  if  1  were  travelling  in  the  East.  I 
cannot  forget  that  there  are  certain  expres¬ 
sions  of  face,  natural  to  certain  passions, 
and  as  unchangeable  in  their  nature  as  the 
gait  of  a  lion,  or  the  flight  of  an  eagle.  I 
cannot  dismiss  from  my  certain  knowledge, 
such  common-place  facts  as  the  ordinary 
proportions  of  men’s  arms,  and  legs,  and 
heads  ;  and  when  I  meet  with  performances 
that  do  violence  to  these  experiences  and 
recollections,  no  matter  where  they  may 
be,  I  cannot  honestly  admire  them,  and 
think  it  best  to  say  so ;  in  spite  of  high 
critical  advice  that  we  should  sometimes 
feign  an  admiration,  though  we  have  it  not. 

Therefore,  I  freely  acknowledge  that 
when  I  see  a  Jolly  young  Waterman  repre¬ 
senting  a  cherubim,  or  a  Barclay  and 
Perkins’s  Drayman  depicted  as  an  Evange¬ 
list,  I  see  nothing  to  commend  or  admire 
in  the  performance,  however  great  its  re¬ 
puted  Painter.  Neither  am  I  partial  to 
libellous  Angels,  who  play  on  fiddles  and 
bassoons,  for  the  edification  of  sprawling 
monks  apparently  in  liquor.  Nor  to  those 
Monsieur  Tonsons  of  galleries.  Saint  Francis 
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dan  Slant  Seb  astian  ;  both  of  whom  I  sub- 1 
mit  should  have  very  uncommon  and  rare  1 
merits,  as  works  of  art,  to  justify  their  com- 1 
pound  multiplication  by  Italian  Painters.  I 
It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  indiscriminate 
and  determined  raptures  in  which  some ' 
critics  indulge,  is  incompatible  with  the  } 
true  appreciation  of  the  really  great  and 
transcendent  works.  I  cannot  imagine, 
for  example,  how  the  resolute  champion  of 
undeserving  pictures  can  soar  to  the  amaz¬ 
ing  beauty  of  Titian’s  great  picture  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Venice;  or 
how  the  man  who  is  truly  affected  by  the 
sublimity  of  that  exquisite  production,  or 
who  is  truly  sensible  of  the  beauty  ofj 
Tintoretto’s  great  picture  of  the  Assembly  i 
of  the  Blessed  in  the  same  place,  can  dis¬ 
cern  in  Michael  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment, 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  any  general  idea,  or 
one  pervading  thought,  in  harmony  with 
the  stupendous  subject.  He  who  will  con¬ 
template  Raphael’s  masterpiece,  the  Trans¬ 
figuration,  and  will  go  away  into  another 
cliamber  of  that  same  Vatican,  and  con¬ 
template  another  design  of  Raphael,  repre¬ 
senting  (in  incredible  caricature)  the  mi¬ 
raculous  stopping  of  a  great  fire  by  Leo  the 
Fourth — and  who  will  say  that  he  admires 
them  both,  as  works  of  extraordinary  genius 
— must,  as  I  think,  be  wanting  in  his 
powers  of  perception  in  one  of  the  two  in¬ 
stances,  and,  probably,  in  the  high  and 
lofty  one. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  a  doubt,  but  I  have 
a  great  doubt  whether,  sometimes,  the  rules 
of  art  are  not  too  strictly  observed,  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  quite  well  or  agreeable  that  we 
should  know  beforehand,  where  this  figure 
will  be  turning  round,  and  where  that  figure 
will  be  lying  down,  and  where  there  will  be 
drapery  in  folds,  and  so  forth.  When 
I  observe  heads  inferior  to  the  subject,  in 
pictures  of  merit,  in  Italian  galleries,  I  do 
not  attach  that  reproach  tothe  Painter;  for 
1  have  a  suspicion  that  these  great  men,  who 
were,  of  necessity,  very  much  in  the  hands 
of  monks  and  priests,  painted  monks  and 
priests  a  great  deal  too  often.  I  frequently 
see,  in  pictures  of  real  power,  heads  quite 
l>elow’  the  story  and  the  painter :  and  1  in¬ 
variably  observe  that  those  heads  are  of  the 
Convent  stamp,  and  have  their  counterparts 
among  the  Convent  inmates  of  this  hour; 
so,  I  have  settled  with  myself  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  lameness  wjis  not  with  the 
painter,  but  with  the  vanity  and  ignorance 
of  certain  of  his  employers,  who  would  be 
apostles — on  canvass,  at  all  events. 

VoL.  IX.  No.  I.  8 


The  exq  uisite  grace  and  beauty  of  Ca- 
nova’s  statues;  the  wonderful  gravity  and 
repose  of  many  of  the  ancient  works  in 
sculpture,  both  in  the  Capitol  and  the 
Vatican  ;  and  the  strength  and  fire  of  many 
others  ;  are,  in  their  different  w  ays,  beyond 
all  reach  of  words.  They  are  especially 
impressive  and  delightful,  after  the  works 
of  Bernini  and  his  disciples,  in  which  the 
churches  of  Rome,  from  St.  Peter’s  down¬ 
ward,  abound;  and  which  are,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  the  most  detestable  class  of  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  wide  world.  I  w'ould  infinitely 
rather  (as  mere  works  of  art)  look  upon  the 
three  deities  of  tlie  Past,  the  Present,  and 
the  Future,  in  the  Chinese  Collection,  than 
upon  the  best  of  these  breezy  maniacs; 
whose  every  fold  of  drapery  is  blown  inside- 
out ;  whose  smallest  vein  or  artery,  is  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  fore-finger  ;  whose  hair 
is  like  a  nest  of  lively  snakes;  and  whose 
attitudes  put  all  other  extravagance  to 
shame.  Insomuch  that  I  do  honestly  be¬ 
lieve,  there  can  be  no  place  in  the  world 
where  such  intolerable  abortions,  begotten 
of  the  sculptor’s  chisel,  are  to  be  found  in 
such  profusion,  as  in  Rome. 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
are  painted  to  represent  a  star-light  sky  in 
the  Desert.  It  may  seem  an  odd  idea,  but 
it  is  very  effective.  'I'he  grim,  half-human 
monsters  from  the  temples,  look  more  grim 
and  monstrous  underneath  the  deep  dark 
blue  ;  it  sheds  a  strange  uncertain  gloomy 
air  on  every  thing — a  mystery  adapted  to  the 
objects;  and  you  leave  them,  as  you  find 
them,  shrouded  in  a  solemn  night. 

In  the  private  palaces,  pictures  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  There  are  seldom 
so  many  in  one  place  that  the  attention 
need  become  distracted,  or  the  eye  con¬ 
fused.  You  see  them  very  leisurely  ;  and 
are  rarely  interrupted  by  a  crowd  of  people. 
There  cire  portraits  innumerable,  by  Titian, 
and  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke;  heads  by 
Guido,  and  Domenichino,  and  Carlo  Dolci; 
vjirious  subjects  by  C(»rreggio,  and  Murillo, 
and  Raphael,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
Spagnoletto — many  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  praise  too  highly,  or  to 
praise  enough  ;  such  is  their  tenderness 
and  grace;  their  noble  elevation,  purity, 
and  beauty. 

The  portrait  of  Beatrice  di  Cenci,  in  the 
Palazzo  Berberini,  is  a  picture  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  be  forgotten.  Through  the 
transcendent  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the 
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face,  there  is  a  something  shining  out,  that 
haunts  me.  I  see  it  now,  as  1  see  this 
paper,  or  my  pen.  The  head  is  loosely 
draped  in  white  ;  the  light  hair  falling  down 
below  the  linen  folds.  She  has  turned 
suddenly  towards  you  ;  and  there  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  eyes — although  they  are 
very  tender  and  gentle — as  if  the  wildness 
of  a  momentary  terror,  or  distraction,  had 
been  struggled  with  and  overcome,  that 
instant;  and  nothing  but  a  celestial  hope,! 
and  a  beautiful  sorrow,  and  a  desolate 
earthly  helplessness  remained.  Some  sto¬ 
ries  say  that  Guido  painted  it,  the  night  be¬ 
fore  her  execution  ;  some  other  stories,  that 
he  painted  it  from  memory,  after  having 
seen  her,  on  her  way  to  the  scalFold.  1  am 
willing  to  believe  that,  as  you  see  her 
on  his  canvass,  so  she  turned  toward  him, 
in  the  crowd,  from  the  first  sight  of  the  axe, 
and  stamped  upon  his  mind  a  look  which 
he  has  stamped  on  mine  as  though  I  had 
stood  beside  him  in  the  concourse.  The 
guilty  palace  of  the  Cenci :  blighting  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  town,  as  it  stands 
withering  away  by  grains  ;  had  that  face,  to 
my  fancy,  in  its  dismal  porch,  and  at  its 
black  blind  windows,  and  flitting  up  and 
down  its  dreary  stairs,  and  growing  out  of 
the  darkness  of  its  ghostly  galleries.  The 
History  is  written  in  the  Painting:  written, 
in  the  dying  girl’s  face,  by  Nature’s  own 
hand.  And  oh!  how  in  that  one  touch  she 
puts  to  flight  (instead  of  making  kin)  the 
puny  world  that  claim  to  be  related  to  her, 
in  right  of  poor  conventional  forgeries  1 

I  saw  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  the  statue 
of  Pornpey ;  the  statue  at  whose  base 
Caesar  fell.  A  stern,  tremendous  figure  !  I 
imagined  one  of  greater  finish  :  of  the  last 
refinement:  full  of  delicate  touches :  losing 
its  distinctness,  in  the  giddy  eyes  of  one 
whose  blood  was  ebbins  before  it,  and 
settling  into  some  such  rigid  majesty  as  this, 
as  Death  came  creeping  over  the  upturned 
face. 

The  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  are  charming,  and  would  be  full  ol' 
interest  were  it  only  for  the  changing  views 
they  afford,  of  the  wild  Campagna.  But, 
every  inch  of  ground,  in  every  direction,  is 
rich  in  associations,  and  in  natural  beauties. 
There  is  Albano,  with  its  lovely  lake  and 
wooded  shore,  and  with  its  wine,  that 
certainly  has  not  improved  since  the  days 
of  Horace,  and  in  these  times  hardly  justi¬ 
fies  his  panegyric.  There  is  squalid  Tivoli, 
with  the  river  Anio  diverted  from  its  course, 
and  plunging  down,  headlong,  some  eighty 
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feet  in  search  of  it ;  with  its  picturesque 
'Pemple  of  the  Sibyl,  perched  high  on  a 
crag;  its  minor  waterfalls  glancing  and 
sparkling  in  the  sun  ;  and  one  good  cavern 
yawning  darkly,  where  the  river  takes  a 
fearful  plunge  and  shoots  on,  low  down 
under  beetling  rocks.  There,  too,  is  the 
Villa  d’Este,  deserted  and  decaying  among 
groves  of  melancholy  pine  and  cypress 
trees,  where  it  seems  to  lie  in  state.  Then, 
there  is  Frascati,  and  on  the  steep  above  it, 
the  ruins  of  Tusculurn,  where  Cicero  lived, 
and  wrote,  and  adorned  his  favorite  house 
(some  fragments  of  it  may  yet  be  seen 
there),  and  where  Cato  was  born.  We 
saw  its  ruined  amphitheatre  on  a  grey  dull 
day,  when  a  shrill  March  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  scattered  stones  of  the 
old  city  lay  strewn  aduut  the  lonely  emi¬ 
nence,  as  desolate  and  dead  as  the  ashes  of 
a  long  extinguished  fire. 

One  day,  we  walked  out,  a  little  party  of 
three,  to  Albano,  fourteen  miles  distant; 
possessed  by  a  great  desire  to  go  there,  by 
the  ancient  Appian  way,  long  since  ruined 
and  overgrown.  We  started  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  within  an  hour 
or  so,  were  out  upon  the  open  Camjiagna. 
For  twelve  miles,  we  went  climbing  on, 
over  an  unbroken  succession  of  mounds, 
and  heaps,  and  hills,  of  ruin.  Totnbs  and 
temples  overthrown  and  prostrate ;  small 
fragments  of  columns,  friezes,  pediments  ; 
great  blocks  of  granite  and  marble  ;  mould¬ 
ering  arches,  grass-grown  and  decayed  ; 
ruin  enough  to  build  a  spacious  city  from  ; 
lay  strewn  about  us.  Sometimes,  loose 
walls,  built  up  from  these  fragments  by  the 
shepherds,  came  across  our  path;  some¬ 
times,  a  ditch  between  two  mounds  of 
briiken  stones,  obstructed  our  progress ; 
sometimes,  the  fragments  themselves,  roll¬ 
ing  from  beneath  our  feet,  made  it  a  toil¬ 
some  matter  to  advance;  but  it  was  always 
ruin.  Now,  we  tracked  a  piece  of  the  old 
road,  above  the  ground ;  now,  traced  it, 
underneath  a  grassy  covering,  as  if  that 
were  its  grave  ;  but  all  the  way  was  ruin, 
in  the  distance,  ruined  aqueducts  went 
stalking  on  their  giant  course  along  the 
plain;  and  every  breath  of  wind  that  swept 
towards  us,  stirred  early  flowers  and  grasses, 
springing  up,  spontaneously,  on  miles  of 
ruin.  The  unseen  larks  above  us,  who 
alone  disturbed  the  awful  silence,  had  their 
nests  in  ruin ;  and  the  fierce  herdsmen, 
clad  in  sheepskins,  who  now  and  then 
scowled  out  upon  us  from  their  sleeping 
nooks,  were  housed  in  ruin.  The  aspect 
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of  the  desolate  Campagna  in  one  direction,  cauliflower  stew;  its  trays  of  fried  fish,  and 
where  it  was  most  level,  reminded  me  of  its  flasks  of  wine.  As  you  rattle  round 
an  American  prairie;  hut  what  is  the  the  sharply-twisting  corner,  a  lumbering 
solitude  of  a  region  where  men  have  never  sound  is  heard.  The  coachman  stops 
dw'elt,  to  that  of  r.  Desert,  where  a  mighty  abruptly,  and  uncovers,  as  a  van  comes 
race  have  left  their  foot-prints  in  the  earth  '  slowly  by,  preceded  by  a  man  who  bears  a 
from  which  they  have  vanished  ;  where  the ;  large  cross;  by  a  torch-bearer;  and  a 
resting-places  of  their  Dead,  have  fallen  i  priest  :  the  latter  chanting  as  he  goes.  It 
like  their  Dead  ;  and  the  broken  hour-glass  !  is  the  Dead  Cart,  with  the  bodies  t>f  the 
of  Time  is  hut  a  heap  of  idle  dust !  Re-'  poor,  on  their  way  to  burial  in  the  Sacred 
turning,  by  the  road,  at  sunset;  and  look-'  Field  outside  the  walls,  where  they  will  be 
ing,  from  the  distance,  on  the  course  we  throw  n  into  the  pit  that  will  be  covered 
had  taken  in  the  morning,  1  almost  felt  (as;  with  a  stone  to-night,  and  sealed  up  for  a 
I  had  fell  when  I  first  saw  it,  at  that  hour)  i  year. 

as  if  the  sun  would  never  rise  again,  but  j  But  whetln  r,  in  this  ride,  you  pass  by 
looked  its  last,  that  night,  upon  a  ruined  obelisks,  or  columns:  ancient  temples, 
world.  theatres,  houses,  porticoes,  or  forums;  it  is 


world.  :  theatres,  houses,  porticoes,  or  forums;  it  is 

To  come  again  on  Rome,  by  moonlight,;  strange  to  see,  how  every  fragment,  when- 
after  such  an  expedition  is  a  fitting  close  to  ever  it  is  possible,  has  been  blended  into 
such  a  day.  The  narrow'  streets,  devoid  of  i  some  modern  structure,  and  made  to  servo 
footways,  and  choked,  in  every  obscure  !  some  modern  purpose — a  wall,  a  dwelling- 
corner,  by  heaps  of  dung-hill  rubbish,  con-  place,  a  granary,  a  stable — some  use  for 
trast  so  strongly,  in  their  cramped  dimen- i  which  it  never  was  designed,  and  associa- 
sions,  and  their  filth,  and  darkness,  w'ith  the  ted  with  w  hich  it  cannot  olherw’ise  than 
broad  square  before  some  haughty  church  ; ,  lamely  assort.  It  is  stranger  still,  to  see 
in  the  centre  of  which,  a  hieroglyphic- j  how  many  ruins  of  the  old  mythology  :  how 
covered  obelisk,  brought  from  Egypt  in  the;  many  fragments  of  obsolete  legend  and 
days  of  the  Emperors,  looks  strangely  on  j  observance :  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  foreign  scene  about  it ;  or  perhaps  an :  the  worship  of  Christian  altars  here ;  and 
ancient  pillar,  with  its  honored  statue  over-;  how,  in  numberless  respects,  the  false  faith 
thrown,  supports  a  Christian  saint :  Marcusjand  the  true  are  fused  into  a  monstrous 
Aurelius  giving  place  to  Paul,  and  'Frajan  '  union. 

to  St.  Peter.  Tlien.  there  are  the  ponder- j  From  one  part  of  the  city,  looking  out 
ous  buildings  reared  from  the  spoliation  of |  beyond  the  walls,  a  squat  and  stunted  pyra- 
the  Coliseum,  shutting  out  the  moon,  like  i  mid  (the  burial-place  of  Caius  Cesiius) 
mountains:  while  here  and  there,  are  i  makes  an  opaque  triangle  in  the  moonlight, 
broken  arches  and  rent  w’alls,  through  w'hich  j  But,  to  an  English  traveller,  it  serves  to 
it  gushes  freely,  as  the  life  comes  pouring  j  mark  the  grave  of  Shelley  too,  whose  ashes 
from  a  wound.  The  little  town  of  mis- j  lie  beneath  a  little  garden  near  it.  Nearer 
erable  houses,  walled,  and  shut  in  by  j  still,  almost  within  its  shadow,  lie  the  bones 
barred  gates,  is  the  quarter  where  the  Jewsj  of  Keats,  “  whose  name  is  writ  in  w'ater,” 
are  locked  up  nightly,  when  the  clock  strikes  that  shines  brightly  in  the  landscape  of  a 
eight — a  miserable  place,  densely  populated, ,  calm  Italian  night. 


and  reeking  with  bad  odors,  but  where  the 
people  are  industrious  and  money-getting. 


The  Holy  Week  in  Rome  is  supposed  to 
offer  great  attractions  to  all  visitors;  but, 


In  the  day-time,  as  you  make  your  way  i  saving  for  the  sights  of  Easier  Sunday,  I 


along  the  narrow  streets,  you  see  them  all 
at  work  :  upon  the  pavement,  ofiener  than 


would  counsel  those  who  go  to  Rome  for 
its  own  interest,  to  avoid  it  at  that  time. 


in  their  dark  and  frowzy  shops  :  furbishing  ;  The  ceremonies,  in  general,  are  of  the  most 
old  cloihes,  and  driving  bargains.  ■  tedious  and  wearisome  kind ;  the  heat  and 

Crossing  from  these  patches  of  thick  [  crowd  at  every  one  of  them,  painfully  op- 
darkness,  out  into  the  moon  once  more,  the  pressive;  the  noise,  hubbub,  and  confu- 
fountain  of  Trevi,  welling  from  a  hundred  sion,  (juile  distracting.  We  abandoned  the 
jets,  and  rolling  over  mimic  rocks,  is  silvery  pursuit  of  these  shows  very  early  in  the  pro¬ 
to  the  eye  and  ear.  In  the  narrow  little  ceedings,  and  betook  our.-elves  to  the  Ruins 


throat  of  street  beyond,  a  booth,  dressed 
out  with  flaring  lamps,  and  boughs  of  trees, 
attracts  a  group  of  sulky  Romans  round 
its  smoking  coppers  of  hot  broth,  and 


again.  But,  we  plunged  into  the  crowd  for 
a  share  of  the  best  of  the  sights;  and  what 
we  saw,  I  will  describe  to  you. 

At  the  Sistine  chapel,  on  the  Wednes 
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day,  we  saw  very  little,  for  by  the  time  we 
reached  it  (though  we  were  early)  the  be¬ 
sieging  crowd  had  filled  it  to  the  door,  and 
overflowed  into  the  adjoining  hall,  where 
they  were  struggling,  and  squeezing,  and 
mutually  expostulating,  and  making  great 
rushes  every  time  a  lady  was  brought  out 
faint,  as  if  at  least  fifty  people  could  he  ac¬ 
commodated  in  her  vacant  standing-room. 

Hanging  in  the  doorway  of  the  chapel,  was 
a  heavy  curtain,  and  this  curtain,  some 
twenty  people  nearest  to  it,  in  their  anxiety  j  Paolina,  another  chapel  in  the  Vatican; — 
to  hear  the  chanting  of  the  Miserere,  a  ceremony  emblematical  of  the  entoml>- 
were  continually  plucking  at,  in  opposition  merit  of  the  Savior  before  His  Resurrec- 
to  each  other,  that  it  might  not  fall  down  tion.  We  waited  in  a  great  gallery  with  a 
and  stifle  the  sound  of  the  voices.  The  great  crowd  of  people  (three-fourths  of  tliem 
consequence  was,  that  it  occasioned  the  Rnglish)  for  an  hour  or  so,  while  they 
most  extraordinary  confusion,  and  seemed  were  chanting  the  Miserere,  in  the  Sistine 
to  wind  itself  about  the  iinw’ary,  like  a  Ser-  chapel  again.  Both  chapels  opened  out  of 
pent.  Now,  a  lady  was  wrapped  up  in  it,  the  gallery  ;  and  the  general  attention  was 
and  couldn’t  be  unwound.  Now,  the  voice  concentrated  on  the  occasional  opening 
of  a  stifling  gentleman  was  heard  inside  it,  and  shutting  of  the  dcxir  of  the  one  for 
beseeching  to  be  let  out.  Now,  two  muftled  which  the  Pope  was  ultimately  bound, 
arms,  no  man  could  say  of  which  sex,  •  None  of  these  openings  disclosed  any  thing 
struggled  in  it  as  in  a  sack.  Now,  it  was]  more  tremendous  than  a  man  on  a  ladder, 
carried  by  a  rush,  bodily  overhead  into  the  lighting  a  great  quantity  of  candles;  but  at 
chapel,  like  an  awning.  Now,  it  came  out  each  and  every  opening  there  was  a  terrific 
the  other  way,  and  blinded  one  of  the  rush  made  at  this  ladder  and  this  man, 
Pope’s  Swiss  Guard  who  had  arrived,  that  something  like  (I  should  think)  a  charge 
moment,  to  set  things  to  rights.  of  the  heavy  British  cavalry  at  Waterloo. 

Being  seated  at  a  little  distance,  among  j  The  man  was  never  brought  down,  how- 
two  or  three  of  the  Pope’s  gentlemen,  who  lever,  nor  the  ladder;  for  it  performed  the 
were  very  weary  and  counting  the  minutes — I  strangest  antics  in  the  world  among  the 
as  perhaps  His  Holiness  was  too — we  had;  crowd — where  it  was  carried  by  the  man, 
better  opportunities  of  observing  this  eccen- 1  when  the  candles  were  all  lighted;  and 
trie  entertainment,  than  of  hearing  the  finally  it  was  stuck  up  against  the  gallery 
Miserere.  Sometimes  there  was  a  swell  of]  wall,  in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  just  be- 
mournful  voices  that  sounded  very  pathetic  fore  the  opening  of  the  other  chapel,  and 
and  sad,  and  died  away  into  a  low^  strain  the  comntencement  of  a  new  chant,  an- 
again  ;  but  that  was  all  w’e  heard.  nounced  the  approach  of  his  Holiness.  At 

At  another  time,  there  was  the  f^xhibi-  this  crisis,  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who 
tion  of  the  Relics  in  Saint  Peter’s,  which  had  been  poking  the  crowd  into  all  sorts  of 
took  place  at  betw'een  six  and  seven  o’clock  shapes,  formed  down  the  gallery  :  and  the 
in  the  evening,  and  was  striking,  from  the  procession  came  up,  between  the  two  lines 
cathedral  being  dark  and  gloomy,  and  hav-  they  made. 

ing  a  great  many  people  in  it.  The  place  There  were  a  few  choristers,  and  then  a 
into  which  the  relics  were  brought,  one  by  great  many  priests,  walking  two  and  two, 
one,  by  a  party  of  three  priests,  was  a  higli  and  carrying — the  good-looking  priests  at 
balcony  near  the  chief  altar.  This  was  the  least — their  lighted  tapers,  so  as  to  throw 
only  lighted  part  of  the  church.  There  the  light  with  a  good  effect  upon  their 
are  always  a  hundred  and  twelve  lamps  faces  :  for  the  room  was  darkened.  Those 
burning  near  the  altar,  and  there  were  two  who  were  not  handsome,  or  who  had  not 
tall  tapers  besides,  near  the  black  statue  of  long  beards,  carried  their  tapers  any  how, 
St.  Peter  ;  but  these  were  nothing  in  such  and  abandoned  themselves  to  spiritual  con- 
an  immense  edifice.  The  gloom,  and  the  templation.  Meanwhile,  the  chanting  was 
general  upturning  of  faces  to  the  balcony,  very  monotonous  and  dreary.  The  proces- 
and  the  prostration  of  true  believers  on  the  sion  passed  on,  slowly,  into  the  chapel,  and 
pavement,  as  shining  objects,  like  pictures  the  drone  of  voices  went  on,  and  came  on, 
or  looking-glasses,  were  brought  out  and  with  it,  until  the  Pope  himself  appeared, 


shown,  had  something  effective  in  it,  des¬ 
pite  the  very  preposterous  manner  in  which 
they  were  held  up  for  the  general  edifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  great  elevation  at  which  they 
were  displayed,;  which  one  would  think 
rather  calculated  to  diminish  the  comfort 
derivable  from  a  full  conviction  of  their  be¬ 
ing  genuine. 

On  the  Thursday,  we  went  to  see  the 
Pope  convey  the  Sacrament  from  the  Sis¬ 
tine  chapel,  to  deposite  it  in  the  Capella 
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walking  under  a  white  satin  canopy,  and 
bearing  the  covered  Sacrament  in  both 
hands;  cardinals  and  canons  clustered 
round  him,  making  a  brilliant  show.  The 
soldiers  of  the  guard  knelt  down  as  he 
passed  ;  all  the  bystanders  l>owed ;  and  so 
he  passed  on  into  the  chapel :  the  white 
satin  canopy  being  removed  from  over  him 
at  the  door,  and  a  white  satin  parasol 
hoisted  over  his  poor  old  head,  in  place  of 
it.  A  few  more  couples  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  passed  into  the  chapel  also. 
Then,  the  chapel  door  was  shut ;  and  it 
was  all  over  ;  and  everybody  hurried  oil 
headlong,  as  h)r  life  or  death,  to  see  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  say  it  wasn’t  worth  the 
trouble. 

1  think  the  most  popular  and  most 
crowded  sight  (excepting  those  of  Easter 
Sunday  and  Monday,  which  are  open  to  all 
classes  of  people)  was  the  Pope  washing  the 
feet  of  Thirteen  men,  representing  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  The 
place  in  which  this  pious  oflice  is  per¬ 
formed,  is  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter’s, 
which  is  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion  ; 
the  thirteen  sitting  “  ail  of  a  row,”  on  a 
very  high  bench,  and  looking  particularly 
uncomibrtable,  with  the  eyes  of  Heaven 
knows  how  many  English,  French,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Swiss,  Germans,  Russians,  Swedes,  | 
Norwegians,  and  other  foreigners,  nailed  to 
their  faces  all  the  lime.  They  are  robed  in 
white;  and  on  their  heads  they  wear  a  stiff 
white  cap,  like  a  large  English  porter-pot, 
without  a  handle.  E<ach  carries  in  his 
hand,  a  nosegay,  of  the  size  of  a  fine  cauli¬ 
flower ;  and  two  of  them,  on  this  occasion, , 
wore  spectacles:  which,  remembering  the 
characters  they  sustained,  I  thought  a  droll 
appendage  to  the  costume.  There  was  a 
great  eye  to  character.  St.  John  was  re¬ 
presented  by  a  good-looking  young  man. 
St.  Peter,  by  a  grave  looking  old  gciiileman, 
with  a  flowing  brown  beard;  and  Judas 
Iscariot  by  such  an  enormous  hypocrite  (I 
could  not  make  out,  though,  whether  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  real  or  assumed) 
that  if  he  had  acted  the  part  to  the  death, 
and  had  gone  away  and  hanged  himself,  he 
would  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  the  two  large  bo.xes,  appropriated  to 
ladies,  at  this  sight,  were  full  to  the  throat, 
and  getting  near  was  hopeless,  we  posted 
off,  along  with  a  great  crowd,  to  be  in  time 
at  the  Table,  where  the  Pope,  in  person, 
waits  on  these  Thirteen;  and  after  a  pro¬ 
digious  struggle  at  the  Vatican  staircase, 
and  several  personal  conflicts  with  the 


j Swiss  guard,  the  whole  crowd  swept  into 
‘  the  room.  It  was  a  long  gallery  hung  with 
drapery  of  white  and  red,  with  another 
great  box  for  ladies  (who  are  obliged  to 
dress  in  black  at  these  ceremonies,  and  to 
wear  black  veils),  a  royal  b«)X  for  the  King 
of  Naples,  and  his  party  ;  and  the  table 
itself,  which,  set  out  like  a  ball  supper,  and 
ornamented  with  golden  figures  of  the  real 
apostles,  was  arranged  on  an  elevated  plat- 
fi)rm  on  one  side  of  the  gallery.  The 
counterfeit  apostles’  knives  and  fi>rks  were 
laid  out  on  that  side  of  the  table  which  was 
nearest  to  the  wall,  so  that  they  might  be 
stared  at  again,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  body  of  the  room  was  full  of  male 
strangers ;  the  crowd  immense ;  the  heat 
very  great;  and  the  pressure  sometimes 
frightful.  It  was  at  its  height  when  the 
stream  came  pouring  in,  from  the  feel- 
washing  ;  and  then  there  were  such  shrieks 
and  outcries,  that  a  party  of  Piedmontese 
dragoons  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Swiss 
guard,  and  helped  them  to  calm  the  tumult. 

The  ladies  were  particularly  ferocious, 
in  their  struggles  for  places.  One  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  was  seized  round  the 
[  waist,  in  the  ladies’  box,  by  a  strong 
matron,  and  hoisted  out  of  her  place  ;  and 
there  was  another  lady  (in  a  back  row  in 
the  same  box)  who  improved  her  position 
by  sticking  a  large  pin  into  the  ladies 
before  her. 

The  gentlemen  about  me  were  remarka¬ 
bly  anxious  to  see  what  was  on  the  table; 
and  one  Englishman  seemed  to  have  em¬ 
barked  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  in 
the  determination  to  discover  whether  there 
was  any  mustard.  “  By  Jupiter  there’s 
vinegar!”  I  heard  him  say  to  his  friend, 
after  he  had  stood  on  tiptoe  an  immense 
time,  and  had  been  crushed  and  beaten  on 
all  sides.  “  And  there’s  oil ! !  I  saw  them 
distinctly  in  cruets  1  Can  any  gentleman, 
in  front  there,  see  mustard  on  the  table  1 
Sir,  will  you  oblige  me  !  Uo  you  see  a 
Mustard-Pot  ?” 

The  apostles  and  Judas  appearing  on  the 
platform,  after  much  expectation,  were 
marshalled,  in  line,  in  front  of  the  table, 
with  Peter  at  the  top;  and  a  good  long 
stare  was  taken  at  them  by  the  company, 
while  twelve  of  them  took  a  long  smell  at 
their  nosegays,  and  Judas — moving  his  lips 
very  obtrusively — engaged  in  irnvard  pray¬ 
er.  Then,  the  Pope,  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe, 
and  wearing  on  his  head  a  skull-cap  of 
white  satin,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  Cardinals  and  other  dignitaries. 
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and  took  in  his  hand  a  little  golden  ewer, 
from  which  he  poured  a  little  water  over 
one  of  Peter’s  hands,  while  one  attendant 
held  a  golden  basin  :  a  second,  a  fine  cloth  ; 
a  third,  Peter’s  nosegay,  which  was  taken 
from  him  during  the  operation.  'Phis  his 
Holiness  performed,  with  considerable  ex¬ 
pedition,  on  every  man  in  the  line  (.Judas, 

1  observed  to  be  particularly  overcome  by 
liis  condescension);  and  then  the  whole 
Thirteen  sat  down  to  dinner.  Grace  said  i 
by  the  Pope.  Peter  in  the  chair.  | 

There  was  white  wine,  and  red  wine;| 
and  the  dinner  looked  very  good.  Thej 
courses  appeared  in  portions,  one  for  each 
apostle:  and  these  being  presejjted  to  the 
Pope,  by  Cardinals  upon  their  knees,  were 
by  him  handed  to  the  Thirteen.  The 
manner  in  which  Judas  grew  more  white- 
livered  over  his  victuals,  and  languished, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  he  had  no 
appetite,  defies  all  description.  Peter  was  ' 
a  good,  sound  old  man,  and  went  in,  as  the  I 
saying  is,  “  to  win;”  eating  every  things 
that  was  given  him  (he  got  the  best :  being  i 
first  in  the  row)  and  saying  nothing  to  any-j 
body.  'Phe  dishes  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
composed  of  fish  and  vegetables.  The 
Pope  helped  the  Thirteen  to  wine  also ; 
and,  during  the  whole  dinner,  somebody 
read  something  aloud,  out  of  a  large  book 
— the  Bible,  I  presume — which  nobody 
could  hear,  and  to  which  nobody  paid  the 
least  attention.  The  Cardinals,  and  other 
attendants,  smiled  to  each  other,  from  time 
to  time,  as  if  the  thing  was  a  great  farce ; 
and  if  they  thought  so,  there  is  little  doubt 
they  were  perfectly  right.  His  Holiness 
did  what  he  had  to  do,  as  a  sensible  man 


ported  to  be  full  of  relics  ;  into  which  they 
peep  through  some  iron  bars,  and  then 
come  down  again,  by  one  of  two  side  stair¬ 
cases,  which  are  not  sacred,  and  may  be 
walked  on. 

On  Good  Friday,  there  were,  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  computation,  a  hundred  people,  slowly 
shuflling  up  these  stairs,  on  their  knees,  at 
one  time ;  while  others,  who  were  going  up, 
or  had  come  down — and  a  few  who  had 
done  both,  and  were  goittg  up  again  for  the 
.second  time — stood  loitering  in  the  porch 
below,  where  an  old  gentleman  in  a  sort  of 
watch-box,  rattled  a  tin  cannister,  with  a 
slit  in  the  top,  incessantly,  to  remind  them 
that  he  took  the  money.  The  majority 
were  country-people,  male  and  female. 

I  There  were  four  or  five  Jesuit  priests,  how- 
I  ever,  and  some  half-dozen  well-dressed 
;  women.  A  whole  school  of  boys,  twenty 
i  at  least,  were  about  half-way  up — evidently 
enjoying  it  very  much.  They  were  all 
wedged  together,  pretty  closely ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  company  gave  the  boys  as  wide 
a  berth  as  possible,  in  consecjuence  of  their 
betraying  some  recklessness  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  boots. 

1  never,  in  my  life,  saw  any  thing  at  once 
so  ridiculous,  and  so  unpleasant,  as  this 
sight — ridiculous  in  the  absurd  incidents 
!  inseparable  from  it ;  and  unpleasant  in  its 
j  senseless  and  unmeaning  degradation. 

I  There  are  two  steps  to  begin  with,  and 
then  a  rather  broad  landing.  7’he  more 
rigid  climbers  were  along  this  landing  on 
i  their  knees,  as  well  as  up  the  stairs  ;  and 
j  the  figures  they  cut,  in  their  shuflling  pro- 
I  gress  over  the  level  surface,  no  description 
i  can  paint.  Then,  to  see  them  watch  their 


gets  through  a  troublesome  ceremony,  and  '  opportunity  from  the  porch,  and  cut  in 


seeme^  very  glad  when  it  was  all  over.  j  where  there  was  a  place  next  the  wall ! 


The  Pilgrims’  Suppers  :  where  lords  and  j  And  to  see  one  man  with  an  umbrella 


ladies  waited  on  the  Pilgrims,  in  token  of ;  (brought  on  purpose,  for  it  was  a  fine  day) 
humility,  and  dried  their  feet  when  they  hoisting  himself,  unlawfully,  from  stair  to 
had  been  well  washed  by  deputy  :  were  stair  !  And  to  observe  a  demure  lady  of 
very  attractive.  But  of  all  the  many  spec-  fifty-five  or  so,  looking  back,  every  now 
tacles  of  dangerous  reliance  on  outward  and  then,  to  assure  herself  that  her  legs 
observances,  in  themselves  mere  empty  were  properly  disposed ! 
forms,  none  struck  me  half  so  much  as  the  There  were  such  odd  differences  in  the 
Scala  Santa,  or  Holy  Staircase,  which  I  speed  of  different  people,  too.  Some  got 
saw  several  times,  but  to  the  greatest  ad-  on,  as  if  they  were  doing  a  match  against 
vantage,  or  disadvantage,  on  GcKid  Friday,  time  ;  others  stopped  to  say  a  prayer  on 
This  holy  staircase  is  composed  of  eight-  every  step.  This  man  touched  every  stair 
and-twenty  steps,  said  to  have  belonged  to  with  his  forehead,  and  kissed  it ;  that  man 
Pontius  Pilate’s  house,  and  to  be  the  identi-  scratched  his  head  all  the  way.  The  boys 
cal  stairs  on  which  Our  Savior  trod,  in  got  on  brilliantly,  and  were  up  and  down 
coming  down  from  the  judgment-seat.  Pil-  again  before  the  old  lady  had  accomplished 
grims  ascend  it,  only  on  their  knees.  It  is  her  half  dozen  stairs.  But  most  of  the  Peni- 
steep;  and,  at  the  summit,  is  a  chapel,  re-  tents  came  down,  very  sprightly  and  fresh. 
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as  having  done  a  real  good  substantial  deed 
w'hich  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  sin  to 
counterbalance;  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  watch-box  was  down  upon  them  with 
his  cannister  while  they  were  in  this  humor, 

I  promise  you. 

As  if  such  a  progress  were  not  in  its 
nature  inevitably  droll  enough,  there  lay, 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a  wooden  figure  on 
a  crucifix,  resting  on  a  sort  of  great  iron 
saucer  :  so  ricketty  and  unsteady,  that 
whenever  an  enthusiastic  person  kissed  the 
figure,  with  more  than  usual  dev»)tion,  or 
threw  a  coin  into  the  saucer,  with  more 
than  common  readiness,  (for  it  served  in 
this  respect  as  a  second  or  supplementary 
cannister,)  it  gave  a  great  leap  and  rattle, 
and  nearly  shook  the  attendant  lamp  out : 
horribly  frightening  the  people  l^urther 
down,  and  throwing  the  guilty  party  into  i 
unspeakable  embarrassment.  | 

On  Easter  Sunday,  as  well  as  on  the  ] 
preceding  Thursday,  the  Pope  bestows  his  1 
benediction  on  the  people,  from  the  bal-  , 
cony  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s.  This  Easter  | 
Sunday  was  a  day  so  bright  and  blue:  so  j 
cloudless,  balmy,  wonderfully  bright:  that  j 
all  the  previous  bad  weather  vanished  from  ; 
the  recollection  in  a  moment.  I  had  seen 
the  Thursday’s  Benediction  dropping  dam[>- 
ly  on  some  hundreds  of  umbrellas,  but  there 
was  not  a  sparkle  then,  in  ail  the  hundred 
fountains  of  Rome — such  fountains  as  they 
are ! — and  on  this  Sunday  morning,  they 
were  running  diamonds-  The  miles  t>f 
miserable  streets  through  which  we  drove 
(compelled  to  a  certain  course  by  the  Pope’s 
dragoons  :  the  Roman  police  on  such  occa¬ 
sions)  were  so  full  of  color,  that  nothing  in 
them  was  capable  of  wearing  a  faded  as¬ 
pect.  The  common  people  came  out  in 
their  gayest  dresses;  the  richer  people  in 
their  smartest  vehicles;  Cardinals  rattled 
to  the  church  of  the  Poor  rishermen  in 
their  state  carriages;  shabby  magnificence 
flaunted  its  threadbare  liveries  and  tar¬ 
nished  cocked  hats,  in  the  sun  ;  and  every 
coach  in  Rome  was  put  in  reciuisition  for 
the  Great  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
were  there,  at  least  !  Yet  there  was  ample 
room.  How  many  carriages  were  there,  I 
don’t  know  ;  yet  there  was  room  for  them 
too,  and  to  spare.  The  great  steps  of  the 
church  were  densely  crowded.  There  were 
many  of  the  Contadini  from  Albano  (who 
delight  in  red)  in  that  part  of  the  square; 
and  the  mingling  of  bright  colors  in  the 
crowd,  was  beautiful.  Below  the  steps, 


the  troops  were  ranged.  In  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  proportions  of  the  place,  they  hwked 
like  a  bed  of  flowers.  Sulky  Romans, 
lively  peasants  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try,  groups  of  pilgrims  from  distant  parts  of 
Italy,  sight-seeing  foreigners  of  all  nations, 
made  a  murmur  in  the  clear  air,  like  so 
many  insects;  and  high  above  them  all, 
plashing  and  bubbling,  and  making  rain¬ 
bow  colors  in  the  light,  the  two  delicious 
fountains  welled  and  tumbled  bountifully. 

A  kind  of  bright  carpet  was  hung  over 
the  front  of  the  balcony  ;  and  the  sides  of 
the  great  vv'indow  were  bedecked  wdth  crim¬ 
son  drapery.  An  awning  was  stretched 
too,  over  the  top,  to  screen  the  old  man 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  As  ntvon  ap¬ 
proached,  all  eyes  were  turned  up  to  this 
window.  In  due  time,  the  chair  was  seen 
approaching  to  the  front,  with  the  gigantic 
fans  of  peacock’s  feathers,  close  behind. 
The  doll  within  it  (for  the  balcony  is  very 
high)  then  rose  up,  and  stretched  out  its 
tiny  arms,  while  all  the  male  spectators  in 
the  square  uncovered,  and  some,  but  not  by 
any  means  the  greater  part,  kneeled  down, 
j  The  guns  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle 
;  of  St.  Angelo  proclaimed,  next  moment, 
that  the  benediction  was  given ;  drums 
beat  ;  trumpets  sounded  ;  arms  clashed  : 
and  the  great  mass  below,  suddenly  break¬ 
ing  into  smaller  heaps,  and  scattering  here 
and  there  in  rills,  was  stirred  like  party- 
colored  sand. 

What  a  bright  noon  it  was,  as  we  rode 
away  !  The  Tiber  was  no  longer  yellow, 
but  blue.  There  was  a  blush  on  the  old 
bridges,  that  made  them  fresh  and  hale 
again.  The  Pantheon,  with  its  majestic 
front,  all  seamed  and  furrowed  like  an  old 
face,  had  summer  light  upon  its  battered 
walls.  Every  squalnl  and  desolate  lint  in 
the  Eternal  City  (bear  witness  every  grim 
old  palace,  to  the  filth  and  misery  of  the 
plebeian  neighbor  that  elbows  it,  as  certain- 
j  ly  as  Time  has  laid  its  grip  on  its  Patrician 
I  head  !)  was  fresh  and  new  with  some  ray  of 
j  the  sun.  The  very  prison  in  the  crowded 
j  street,  a  whirl  of  carriages  and  people,  had 
1  some  stray  sense  of  the  day,  dropping 
!  through  its  chinks  and  crevices;  and  dismal 
prisoners  who  could  not  wind  their  faces 
round  the  barricading  of  the  blocked-up 
windows,  stretched  out  their  hands,  and 
clinging  to  the  rusty  bars,  turned  them 
towards  the  overflowing  street  :  as  if  it 
were  a  cheerful  fire,  and  could  be  shared 
in,  that  way. 

But,  when  the  night  came  on,  w'ithout  a 
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cloud  to  dim  the  full  moon,  what  a  sight  it 
was  to  see  the  Great  Square  full  once  more, 
and  the  whole  church,  from  the  cross  to 
the  ground,  lighted  with  innumerable  lan¬ 
terns,  tracing  out  the  architecture,  and 
winking  and  shining  all  round  the  colon- 
nade  of  the  piazza  !  And  what  a  sense  of 
exultation,  joj,  delight,  it  was,  when  the 
great  bell  struck  half-past  seven — on  the 
instant — to  behold  one  bright  red  mass  of 
fire  soar  gallantly  from  the  top  of  the  cu¬ 
pola  to  the  extremest  summit  of  the  cross, 
and,  the  moment  it  leaped  into  its  place, 
become  the  signal  of  a  bursting  out  of 
countless  lights,  as  great,  and  red,  and  blaz¬ 
ing  as  itself,  from  every  part  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  church  ;  so  that  every  cornice,  capital, 
and  smallest  ornament  of  stone,  expressed 
itself  in  fire;  and  the  black,  solid  ground¬ 
work  of  the  enormous  dome  seemed  to 
grow  transparent  as  an  egg-shell ! 

A  train  of  gunpowder,  an  electric  chain 
— nothing  could  be  fired  more  suddenly 
and  swiftly,  than  this  sec»)nd  illumination  ; 
and  when  we  had  got  away,  and  gone  upon 
a  distant  height,  and  looked  towards  it  two 
hours  afterwards,  there  it  still  stood,  shin¬ 
ing  and  glittering  in  the  calm  night  like  a 
jewel!  Not  a  line  of  its  proportions  want¬ 
ing  ;  not  an  angle  blunted  ;  not  an  atom  of 
its  radiance  lost. 

The  next  night — Easter  IMonday — there 
was  a  great  display  of  fireworks  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  We  hired  a  room  in 
an  opposite  house,  and  made  our  way  to 
our  places,  in  good  time,  through  a  dense 
mob  of  people  choking  up  the  square  in 
front,  and  all  the  avenues  leading  toil; 
and  so  loading  the  bridge  by  which  the 
castle  is  approached,  that  it  seemed  ready 
to  sink  into  the  rapid  Tiber  below.  There 
are  statues  on  this  bridge  (execrable  works), 
and,  among  them,  great  vessels  full  of  burn¬ 
ing  tow  were  placed,  glaring  strangely 
on  the  faces  of  the  crowd,  and  not  less 
strangely  on  the  stone  counterfeits  above 
them. 

The  show  began  with  a  tremendous  dis¬ 
charge  of  cannon  :  and  then,  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  the  whole  castle 
was  one  incessant  sheet  of  fire,  and  laby¬ 
rinth  of  blazing  wheels  of  every  color,  size, 
and  speed ;  while  rockets  streamed  into 
the  sky,  not  by  ones  or  twos,  or  scores,  but 
hundreds  at  a  time.  The  concluding  burst 
— the  Girandola — was  like  the  blowing  up 
into  the  air  of  the  whole  massive  castle, 
without  smoke  or  dust. 

In  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  immense 
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concourse  had  dispersed  ;  the  moon  was 
looking  calmly  down  upon  her  wrinkled 
image  in  the  river,  and  half  a  dozen  men 
and  boys,  with  bits  oflighted  candle  in  their 
hands,  moving  here  and  there,  in  search  of 
any  thing  worth  having,  that  might  have 
been  dropped  in  the  press,  had  the  whole 
scene  to  themselves. 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  rode  out. into  old 
ruined  Rome,  after  all  this  firing  and  boom¬ 
ing,  to  take  our  leave  of  the  Coliseum.  I 
had  seen  it  by  moonlight  before  (I  never 
could  get  through  a  day  without  going  back 
to  it),  but  its  tremendous  solitude,  that 
night,  is  past  all  telling.  The  ghostly  pil¬ 
lars  in  the  Forum  ;  the  triumphal  arches  of 
Old  Emperors  ;  those  enormous  masses  of 
ruin  which  were  once  their  palaces  ;  the 
grass-grown  mounds  that  mark  the  graves 
of  ruined  temples;  the  stones  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  smooth  with  the  tread  of  feet  in 
ancient  Rome ;  even  these  were  dimmed, 
in  their  transcendent  melancholy,  by  the 
dark  ghost  of  its  bloody  holidays,  erect  and 
grim;  haunting  the  old  scene;  despoiled 
by  pillaging  Popes  and  fighting  Princes, 
but  not  laid  ;  wringing  wild  hands  of  weed, 
and  grass,  and  bramble  ;  and  lamenting  to 
the  night  in  every  gap  and  broken  arch — 

;  the  shadow  of  its  awful  self,  immovable  1 
I  As  we  lay  down  on  the  grass  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  next  day,  on  our  way  to  Florence, 
hearing  the  larks  sing,  we  saw  that  a  little 
wooden  cross  had  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  poor  Pilgrim  Countess  was  mur¬ 
dered.  So  we  piled  some  loose  stones 
about  it,  as  the  beginning  of  a  mound  to 
her  memory,  and  wondered  if  we  should 
ever  rest  there  again,  and  look  back  at 
Rome. 


From  tho  Eclectic  Rciew. 

THE  ACE  OF  PITT  AND  FOX. 

The  ylge  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘  Ireland  and  its  Rulers.’  In  B  vol¬ 
umes.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  London  :  T.  C. 
Newby,  I84G. 

Few  periods  of  our  history  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  or  instructive  than  that  embraced 
in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  surticiently 
distant  for  us  to  judge  of  its  actors  and 
events  with  a  good  degree  of  impartiality, 
and  yet  near  enough  to  engage  our  sympa- 
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thies,  and  to  exercise  the  influence  of  pre¬ 
sent  and  living  interests.  Some  other  pe¬ 
riods  are  invested  with  deeper  importance, 
and  present  specimens  of  our  common  na¬ 
ture,  of  a  higher  and  nobler  mould.  This 
is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  times  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  but  that  era  stands  apart  from  all 
others  in  our  history,  having  qualities  of  its 
own  which  eschew  comparison,  and  for  the 
most  part  stand  out  in  contrast,  with  all 
which  preceded  or  have  followed.  The  age 
of  Pitt  and  Fox  has  a  distinctive  interest, 
which  is  greatly  derived  from  the  character 
of  its  chief  actors,  and  the  crisis  it  consti¬ 
tuted  in  the  history  of  parlies.  Their 
talents  were  singularly  varied,  yet  of  the 
highest  order,  and  their  personal  history 
had  few  points  in  common.  The  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  ending  his  career  as 
the  idol  of  the  Tories  and  the  sworn  enemy 
of  reform  ;  Charles  James  Fox  ejected 
from  the  North  administration,  and  becom¬ 
ing  the  eloquent  champion  of  popular  rights ; 
whilst  Edmund  Burke,  in  some  respects  su¬ 
perior  to  both,  renouncing  his  earlier  posi¬ 
tion  and  friendships,  entered  into  alliances 
as  hostile  to  his  reputation  as  they  were  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  progress  of  liberty  through¬ 
out  Europe.  In  the  contests  of  that  day, 
however,  the  hiffhest  element  of  statesman- 
ship  is  wanted.  It  is  but  occasionally  that 
we  meet  with  the  nobler  spirit  which  so 
frequently  appeared  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
where  the  personal  was  merged  in  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  pariisan  in  the  patriot,  where  an 
honest  consecration  to  the  welfare  of  the 
many  became  the  rule,  and  constituted  the 
end  of  senatorial  labors.  Personal  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  party  feuds,  make  up  for  the  most 
part  the  history.  It  is  a  gladiatorial  scene 
which  we  witness, — the  struggles  of  faction 
rather  than  of  principle,  the  vehemence 
and  passion  of  selfish  combatants,  rather 
than  the  co-operation  of  enlightened  intel¬ 
lects  to  w’ork  out  the  salvation  of  nations.  ' 
No  illusion  can  be  more  perfect  than  that 
which  has  been  practised  on  the  young  in¬ 
tellect  of  England.  To  dispel  it  is  no 
grateful  task,  but  to  do  so  is  absolutely 
needful  in  order  that  the  true  lesson  of  his¬ 
tory  should  be  learnt.  We  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  connect  great  names  with  im¬ 
mortal  principles,  and  our  admiration  of  the 
latter  has  been  associated,  by  a  natural  law, 
with  the  former.  There  was  little,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  spirit  and  inward  purposes  of 
the  men  to  warrant  this.  They  were  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  with  views  as  secular  and 


selfish  as  the  other  politicians  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Burke  was  probably 
one  of  the  purest  of  his  class,  but  his  pas¬ 
sions  were  too  vehement,  and  his  judgments 
too  treacherous  and  hasty,  to  allow  of  his 
being  regarded  with  the  confiding  admira¬ 
tion  which  is  inspired  by  the  highest  class 
of  statesmen.  Whilst  we  listen  to  the  splen¬ 
did  oratory  of  Fox,  unrivalled  in  his  pow’- 
ers  of  debate,  w'e  unconsciously  worship 
the  speaker  as  the  anointed  oracle  of  truth. 
But  a  moment’s  reflection  and  our  worship 
ceases.  There  is  nothing  to  sustain  our 
faith.  The  evidences  of  deep  earnestness 
are  wanting,  even  the  ordinary  and  outward 
marks  of  consistency  are  absent.  The  ac¬ 
tor  is  more  visible  than  the  man.  The 
party  leader  rather  than  the  self-sacrificing 
patriot  is  the  image  which  remains  before 
the  mind.  The  elements  of  moral  great¬ 
ness  were  wanting,  and  his  life,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  his  .splendid  powers,  failed 
to  accomplish  its  proper  vocation.  A  gam¬ 
bler  and  a  debauchee,  he  failed  to  carry 
along  with  him  the  confiding  trust  of  the 
popular  mind,  by  which  alone  he  could 
hope  to  make  way  against  the  stolid  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  king,  and  the  violent  prejudices 
of  an  ignorant  and  besotted  squirearchy. 
Thus  it  has  ever  been  in  English  history, 
and  though  in  particular  cases  we  may 
regret  the  result,  we  do  not,  on  the  whole, 
wish  it  were  otherwise  Despotic  ministers 
may  work  out  their  designs  whatever  be 
their  character,  but  the  advocates  of  popular 
freedom  can  triumph  only  by  transparent 
integrity  and  deep  earnestness.  These  are 
the  elements  of  their  power,  without  which 
they  will  be  like  Samson  shorn  of  his 
strength.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  living 
senators  of  liberal  views,  and  of  more  than 
average  talent,  who  yet  fail  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  country,  because  there  is 
no  faith  in  the  deep  seriousne.ss  of  their  ad¬ 
vocacy.  It  was  so  with  Fox  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  though  the  fascination  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  the  splendor  of  his  gifts,  and  the 
fearful  tragedies  which  marked  the  period 
of  his  public  life,  gave  him,  probably,  great¬ 
er  power  than  was  ever  possessed  by  any 
other  popular  statesman  similarly  constitut¬ 
ed.  What  might  have  been  the  result  had 
he  associated  the  elements  of  moral  with 
those  of  intellectual  greatness,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  We  have  our  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  when  occasion  requires  shall  be 
free  to  express  it. 

The  work  which  has  given  occasion  to 
these  remarks — of  w  hich  the  first  volume 
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only  has  yet  appeared — is  the  production  of 
a  clever  man,  completely  acquainted  with 
the  times  described.  It  is  somewhat  too 
sketchy  for  our  taste,  and  is  deficient  in 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will 
term  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  The 
standard  of  public  morality  applied  is, 
moreover,  in  some  cases  exceedingly  lax, 
and  the  style  is  loose  and  inaccurate.  Yet, 
notwithstandirifr  these  drawbacks,  the  work 
is  both  attractive  and  useful.  It  may  be 
read  with  advantage  by  all  classes,  and  may 
serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  history 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  period  embraced  is  that  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  close  of  the  American 
and  the  cotnrnencement  of  the  Peninsular 
war  ;  and  the  objects  kept  in  view  through¬ 
out,  and  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate, 
are  ;  the  nature  of  the  English  government, 
in  practice,  as  distinguished  from  the  tech¬ 
nical  constitution  of  law  books  ;  the  char¬ 
acters  and  principles  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  presided  over  English  affairs  ;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  The 
present  volume  embraces  only  a  very  brief 
period,  and  commences  with  the  fall  of 
Lord  North’s  administration  in  March, 
1782.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
event  was  the  disasters  of  the  American 
war,  which  had  gradually  increased  the! 
Whig  minorities,  until  they  became  too 
powerful  to  allow  the  court  favorite  longer 
to  retain  office.  From  the  year  1775,  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  millions  had  been 
expended,  thirteen  colonies,  besides  several 
West  India  and  other  islands  had  been  lost, 
and  an  exhausting  war  with  America, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  was  being 
waged.  It  was,  therefore,  obviously  quite 
time,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  should 
be  overruled  by  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  minister  who  had  ser¬ 
vilely  lent  himself  to  the  crown  should  be 
driven  from  office. 

The  party  wdiich  succeeded  was  that  of 
the  Whigs,  and  no  slight  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  inducing  the  monarch  to 
recall  them  to  his  councils.  Nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  the  case  overcame  his 
reluctance,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
he  retained  them  no  longer  than  that 
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necessity  lasted.  The  part  acted  by  the 
Whigs  in  1688  had  placed  them  in  a  com¬ 
manding  position,  and  given  them  a  long 
tenure  of  office ;  occasionally,  indeed,  in¬ 
terrupted  in  its  earlier  period,  but  ultimately 
settling  down  to  something  like  a  monopol  y 
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of  civil  trusts  and  emoluments.  A  know'- 
ledge  of  this  fact  is  essential  to  an  accurate 
estimate  of  English  history  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  George 
III.  The  following  extract  will  aid  the 
intelligent  reader,  in  tracing  out  the  threads 
of  a  narrative,  which  exhibits  both  the 
glory  and  the  weakness  of  Whiggism. 

‘  The  Whig  party  had  acquired  great  his¬ 
torical  lustre  by  their  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  had  ori¬ 
ginated  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  their  schemes 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Tories,  and  that  great 
historical  event  had  been  acconiplislipd  by  the 
union  of  both  parties.  But  the  burthen  of 
maintaining  the  Revolution  was  thrown  upon 
the  Whigs.  The  adherents  of  the  exiled  family 
were  formidable  in  number  and  influence,  and 
down  to  the  period  of  1748,  it  was  not  im¬ 
possible  for  enterprising  statesmen  to  have 
efi'ected  a  counter-revolution.  Many  of  the 
Tories  aided  the  Jacobites,  and  the  fear  of 
‘  Popery  ulone  deterred  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation  from  championing  the  ancient  Dynasty. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a 
new  family  upon  the  throne,  the  Whigs  were 
embarrassed  by  the  characters  of  the  two  first 
Georges.  They  had  no  qualities  of  insin¬ 
uation,  and  were  in  many  respects  unsuited 
for  England  ;  they  were  formal  and  pedantic 
in  their  notions,  and  did  not  properly  feel  their 
glory  as  British  kings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  the  Stuart 
Pretenders  dispirited  the  Tories,  and  nullified 
their  schemes.  And  from  the  landing  ol'King 
William  at  Torbay,  in  1688,  down  to  .the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  success 
of  the  Revolution  wavered,  and  the  great  cause 
of  rational  and  constitutional  liberty  would 
have  been  lost,  but  for  the  skill  and  happy 
sagacity  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Thus  the 
services  which  the  Whigs  had  rendered  to  the 
monarchy,  gave  them  a  claim  to  the  respect 
and  confi<*ence  of  the  king ;  but  like  all  political 
parties  they  stretched  their  cbaims  too  far,  and 
they  evidently  thought  that  the  Revolution  of 
1688  had  destroyed  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  to  rule  without  responsible  advisers, 
but  had  also  created  a  privilege  for  the  Whigs 
to  advise  the  crown  m  perpetuity.’ — vol.  i. 
pp.  7,  8. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  this  party 
when  George  iii.  ascended  the  throne  in 
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1760.  The  young  king,  then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  determined  to  break  through 
the  restraints  under  which  his  predecessors 
had  been  held,  and  to  as.sert  for  the  crown, 
the  right  reserved  to  it  by  the  constitution, 
of  choosing  its  own  advisers.  His  early 
associates  had  been  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Whigs,  whose  haughty  bear¬ 
ing  and  neglect  of  the  genius  and  busi- 
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ness  capacity  of  ‘  new  men*  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  his  policy.  ‘  The 
great  revolution  families’  were  astonished 
at  the  temerity  of  the  monarch.  Their 
long  possession  of  office  had  engendered 
the  notion  of  its  being  their  right.  They 
constituted  an  oligarchy,  popular  in  their 
theory,  but  despotic  and  corrupt  in  their 
rule ;  overshadowing  the  throne  only  to 
divide  amongst  themselves  the  spoils  of  the 
slate.  To  their  dictation  the  young  mon¬ 
arch  refused  to  submit,  and  on  this  point 
he  was  clearly  right.  The  great  mass  of 
the  community  felt  with  him,  and  had  his 
subsequent  selection  been  wise,  had  the 
ministers  chosen  been  men  of  large  capacity 
and  patriotic  views,  intent  on  the  wise  con¬ 
duct  of  national  affairs  and  the  true  inte¬ 
rests  of  both  king  and  people,  George  iii. 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  subjects.  That  this  was 
not  the  case  we  need  scarcely  remark.  Suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  the  fact  is  furnished  by  the 
downfall  of  the  North  administration,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  of  peculiar  ignominy, 
in  1782. 

The  cabinet  which  succeeded  took  its 
name  from  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
its  nominal  head.  It  was  composed  of  two 
divisions,  known  as  the  Rockingham  and 
the  Shelburne  Whigs,  and  all  its  chief  offi¬ 
ces,  excepting  the  chancellorship,  which 
the  king  insisted  on  Lord  Thurlow  retain¬ 
ing,  were  distributed  amongst  the  aristocra¬ 
tic  members  of  the  party.  The  follow  ing 
sketch  of  the  two  sections  w  hich  composed 
this  administration,  furnishes  the  secret  of 
its  short-lived  existence.  A  house  so  di¬ 
vided  was  not  likely  to  stand  long  against 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  king. 

‘  Lord  Rockingham’s  follow’^ers  were  what 
might  be  called  the  family  compact  Whigs — 
representing  the  principles  of  prescriptive 
Whiggery.  Lord  Shelburne’s  faction  had  ori¬ 
ginally  been  formed  by  Lord  Chatham,  and 
affected  to  act  independently  of  party  ties — 
they  w’ere  Whigs  of  progression,  and  stoutly 
combated  the  leading  article  of  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  creed — ‘  that  the  great  Revolution  fami¬ 
lies  should  govern  England.’  One  party  w'as 
an  oligarchy  with  a  historical  fame,  and  con¬ 
federated  under  hereditary  leaders ; — its  Rus- 
sells — Cavendishes — and  Bentincks,  and  a 
swarm  ofminor  Whig  families  being  all  bound 
together  by  ancient  recollections — habitual  in¬ 
tercourse — and  family  alliances.  They  formed 
a  vast  junto,  of  great  ambition  and  prodigious 
power.  Their  politics  had  been  elaborately 
digested  into  a  system  by  the  genius  of  Burke, 
who  gave  them  a  political  code,  and  w’ho  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  a  variety  of  maxims,  and 
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general  principles  so  happily  expressed  as  to 
seem  suited  for  the  Rockingham  creed  alone. 
They  were  ready  to  defend  the  theory  of  mon¬ 
archy,  and  were  desirous  of  keeping  the  sove¬ 
reign  their  creature.  They  w’ere  eager  to 
espouse  the  popular  cause,  provided  tlie  people 
were  ready  to  remain  their  clients.  They 
wished  to  introduce  into  political  life,  new  nten 
of  genius,  who  were  to  exhibit  their  talents, 
adorn  the  party,  but  should  not  aspire  to  sitting 
in  the  Cabinet. 

‘  The  Shelburne  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
cherished  the  tenets  of  Whiggery,  but  it  ap¬ 
plied  them  after  a  different  fashion  from  the 
Rockingham  school.  They  thought  that  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  governeil  by  a  much  larger 
and  even  more  formidable  junto  than  the  great 
Revolution  I’amilies;  they  cordially  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  existence  of  a  powder,  wdiich  was 
only  superciliously  recognized  by  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  Whigs  ;  in  short,  the  Shelburne  parfy 
thought  that  the  true  idea  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  W’as  that  the  English  public  should 
govern,  and  not  a  collection  of  great  families. 
The  supporters  of  the  Shelburne  system  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  a  public  and  a  populace, 
as  they  discriminated  between  a  Whig  party, 
and  a  faction  of  families.  Laughing  at  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  they  spurned  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devon¬ 
shire  should  parcel  out  the  empire  betw’een 
them.  They  thought  that  the  king  had  a 
right  to  choose  his  ministers  from  the  host  of 
public  men  in  parliament,  and  they  boldly 
claimed  the  right  of  men  of  commanding  talent 
to  sit  in  the  cabinet,  even  though  fortune  had 
not  given  them  ancestors,  ‘  who  (in  the  grace¬ 
ful  catchwords  of  the  Rockinghams)  had  bled 
with  Ilampilen  in  the  field,  or  died  with  Syd¬ 
ney  on  the  scaffold.’  They  w’ent  to  the  king’s 
closet,  as  his  ministers  ;  they  did  not  comport 
themselves  as  his  masters,  or  demean  them¬ 
selves  (Like  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues) 
as  if  they  w’ere  his  servants.  A  manly  sove¬ 
reign  would  not  be  thrown  upon  his  metal  by 
the  Shelburne  system  of  politics,  nor  would  a 
despotic  monarchy  select  his  tools  from  men 
bred  in  that  school.  To  both  king  and  people 
their  conduct  w’as  more  truly  respectful  than 
that  of  the  Rockingham  party.’ — lb.  pp.  21 
—23. 

Charles  James  Fox,  then  ‘  in  the  flush 
of  his  popularity,  and  political  fame,’  was 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  whilst  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  infinitely  his  superior  in 
morals,  and  inferior  to  none  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  gigantic  splendors  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  was  assigned  only  the  subordinate 
office  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.  The 
one  was  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  the  other 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  slender  means  and 
of  no  family  influence,  and  in  this  fact  the 
secret  of  their  disproportionate  reward  is 
found. 
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‘  Were  a  man  in  this  country,’  remarks  the 
most  recent  biographer  of  Burke,  ‘  of  great 
capacity  and  attainments,  though  of  little  in¬ 
fluence  or  fortune,  such  for  instance  as  Mr. 
Burke  himself  was,  deliberately  to  choose  his 
side  in  politics  as  he  would  a  profession — that 
is,  for  the  advantages  it  is  likely  to  bring — he 
would,  probably,  not  be  a  Whig.  That  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  body  is  believed  to  be 
too  tenacious  of  official  consequence  to  part 
with  it  to  talents  alone,  and  too  prone  to  con¬ 
sider  high  rank,  leading  influence,  and  great 
family  connexion,  rather  than  abilities  of  hum-, 
ble  birth,  as  of  right  entitled  to  the  first  offices 
of  government.  They  are  willing,  indeed,  to 
grant  emolument,  but  not  to  grant  power,  to 
any  other  than  lawyers,  who  do  not  materially 
interfere  with  their  views  on  the  chief  depart¬ 
ments  of  government ;  an  opinion  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  profession  of  popular  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  believed  to  have  made  them  some¬ 
times  unpopular  in  the  great  market  of  public 
talent,  and  to  have  driven  many  useful  allies 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.* 

Both  Fox  and  Burke  belonged  to  the 
Rockingham  faction,  and  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  the  latter,  recently  published,  clear¬ 
ly  reveals  the  want  of  harmony  and  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  confidence,  amongst  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  administration.  The  death  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  which  occurred  in  the 
following  July,  led  to  the  premiership  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  under  whom  both  Fox  and 
Burke  declined  to  serve.  Several  members, 
however,  of  the  former  cabinet  remained 
in  office,  and  considerable  business  talent 
was  secured  in  the  adhesion  of  VV’^illiam 
Pitt,  who  held  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  and  was  loud  in  his  profession 
of  reform  principles.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Lord  Shelburne’s  was  the  most 
popular  section  of  the  Whig  party.  They 
w’ere  in  fact  the  movement  party  of  their 
day,  the  Whig-radical  division  of  the  liberal 
host.  Yet  to  this  party  did  the  second 
William  Pitt  belong,  the  man  whose  name 
was  speedily  to  become  the  terror  of  the 
friends  of  liberty,  and  the  confidence  and 
hope  of ‘despotism,  throughout  Europe. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  we  witness  in 
the  course  of  human  affairs — 

Tempera  mutantur 
£t  noscum  illis  mutamur. 

In  this  respect  the  future  prime  minister  of 
George  III.,  who  was  to  lead  the  crusade 
against  European  freedom,  was  greatly  in 
advance  of  Burke,  by  whose  timely  conver¬ 
sion  his  nefarious  designs  were  to  be  so 
powerfully  aided.  The  reformers  of  the 


period  before  us,  like  those  of  most  other 
days,  were  of  two  kinds,  of  whom  Lord 
Shelburne  and  John  Wilkes  may  be  taken 
as  types.  The  former  headed  the  party 
which  represented  the  views  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  who,  in  moving  an  address  to  the 
king,  in  1770,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
‘  an  additional  number  of  knights  of  the 
shire  ouerht  to  be  added  as  a  balance  against 
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the  weight  of  several  corrupt  and  venal 
boroughs,  which,  perhaps,’  he  remarked, 

‘  could  not  be  lopped  off  entirely  without 
the  hazard  of  a  public  convulsion  !’  Wilkes, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  no  scruple,  and  ob¬ 
served  no  limits.  Headstrong,  selfish,  and 
venal,  he  viewed  every  thing  in  reference  to 
his  own  base  interests,  acting  the  bully,  or 
the  hypocrite,  just  as  he  deemed  it  most 
likely  to  advance  his  sinister  designs.  The 
blunders  of  his  enemies  gave  him  great  ad¬ 
vantage  by  which  he  was  not  slow  to  profit, 
but  the  fame  and  the  influence  of  the  dem¬ 
agogue  is  necessarily  brief,  and  Wilkes 
lived  to  inherit  the  contempt  and  neglect 
which  he  so  w'ell  merited.  Our  author  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  indulge  in  much 
loose  declamation — we  might  use  a  more 
significant  term — purporting  to  be  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Radical  Reform  Class  of 
the  past  fifty  years.  There  is  an  irritabil¬ 
ity  and  want  of  discrimination  in  his  allu¬ 
sions  to  this  class  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account,  were  it  not  customary 
with  writers  who  can  palliate  the  dishonesty 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  in  signing,  as  is 
alleged,  his  name  in  favor  of  vote  by  ballot, 
annual  parliaments,  and  other  sweeping 
changes,  ‘  merely  from  a  careless  desire  of 
humoring  the  popular  party,’  to  throw  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  motives  and  to  impeach  the 
conduct  of  the  more  upright  and  consistent 
friends  of  liberty.  We  give  the  following 
as  a  sample,  simply  cautioning  our  readers 
against  estimating  the  writer’s  impartiality, 
or  judgment,  by  it.  The  good  taste  it 
evinces  is  on  a  par  with  its  discrimination. 

‘  To  the  exertions  of  Wilkes  and  Tooke, 
aided  by  the  license  of  the  London  rabble,  is 
to  be  traced  the  birth  of  thfit  spirit  of  false 
democracy,  which  under  various  names  duped 
thousands  ;  and  disturbed  English  society  for 
the  succeeding  sixty  years.  One  picture  of 
the  tribunes  of  that  licentious  party  answers 
for  their  character  and  purposes  at  all  periods 
of  their  history.  What  knaves !  what  slan¬ 
derers  of  England  and  its  institutions !  and 
side  by  sidew’ilh  the  charlatans  and  adventur¬ 
ers,  what  vain  and  futile  theorists,  imbecile  in 
devising  good,  influential  in  aggravating  evils! 
The  aristocratic  gambler,  driven  to  politics 
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from  his  craving  for  excitement ;  the  notorious  i 
profligate,  declaiming  in  favor  of  political  j 
purify;  the  vain  dreamer,  the  fantastic  schemer,  ! 
the  puerile  theorist,  seeking  food  for  their  van-  j 
ity  in  public  notoriety,  or  hoping  by  popular 
connexions  to  impart  strength  to  their  weak  | 
abilities:  such  are  the  leaders  who  periodically  i 
return  for  the  disturbance  and  delusion  of  the  i 
untaught  and  neglected  masses,  who  smoulder  ' 
in  the  purlieus  of  our  great  towns.  With  1 
them  are  mixed,  perchance,  some  antiquarian  j 
dotard,  who  sees  perfection  in  the  parchment 
constitutions  of  former  ages.  His  honest  folly  1 
contrasts  with  the  coarse  ambition  of  the 
bloated  aldermen  seeking  to  buy  popular  ap-  j 
plause  at  so  much  per  shout.  And  hearken 
to  yon  briefless  barrister,  advertising  his  flu¬ 
ency  of  vituperation,  while  ‘hear  hims’  are 
cried  by  the  quack,  who  has  risen  into  bad 
eminence  by  calumniating  the  faculty,  or  by 
the  clergyman,  whose  vices  have  deprived  him 
of  his  parish  I  Such  are  the  prominent  figures 
of  that  grovelling  school  of  reform,  founded  by 
Wilkes  and  Horne  Tooke,  and  continued  to 
later  generations,  by  their  equally  vicious,  but 
far  more  contemptible  successors.  For  in 
truth  the  polluted  characters  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  British  populace  did  more  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  retard  the  growth  of  a  true  public 
spirit,  and  to  confirm  the  power  of  an  oligar¬ 
chy,  than  the  government  of  Mr.  Piit,  or  the 
eloquence  of  .Mr.  Canning,  to  strengthen  and  i 
uphold  the  borough  system.  It  was  the  lives  ! 
ol  the  leaders,  and  not  the  purposes  of  their  j 
party,  which  for  so  many  years  made  Radical 
a  synonyme  for  rascal.  And  of  all  the  de¬ 
ceivers  of  the  multitude,  none  were  more 
worthy  of  grave  censure  than  the  aristocratic 
libertines,  who  laughed  in  their  orgies  over 
the  success  of  their  eflbrts  in  popular  delu¬ 
sion.’ — Ib.  p.  72 — 74.  j 

That  there  were  bad  men  then,  as  now,  | 
we  doubt  not — men  who  traded  in  patriot- 1 
ism  and  laughed  at  the  coi»fidence  they  in- 1 
spired  ;  but  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  I 
majority,  or  even  with  a  large  proportion,  of  ': 
those  who  thought  or  acted  for  the  people, ! 
at  the  eventful  period  referred  to,  we  unties- ; 
itatingly  deny.  In  private  morals,  even  ! 
the  worst  of  this  class  scarcely  sunk  below 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  whilst  the  great  body  of 
them  were  infinitely  their  superiors.  But 
so  it  has  ever  been.  The  vices  of  the  great 
are  glossed  over  and  forgotten,  whilst  those 
of  the  people  are  magnified  and  repeated 
ad  nauseam.  The  only  efifectiial  cure  for 
this  is  in  the  people  having  writers  of  their 
own.  History  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  it  has  told 
only  a  one-sided  tale.  Let  us  have  fair 
play,  and  we  shrink  not  from  the  compari¬ 
son.  We  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling 
when  we  read  such  rigmarole  as  the  follow¬ 


ing.  A  man  must  have  large  confidence  in 
the  ignorance  or  gullibility  of  his  readers,^ 
to  have  penned  it. 

‘  But  though  the  representative  system  re¬ 
quired  reform,  its  evils  were  exaggerated. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case  when  men  be¬ 
gan  to  reason  about  the  remedy.  A  large 
park — a  small  mound  of  earth — a  castle  in 
ruins — were  severally  represented  by  a  pair  of 
members,  but  large  low’ris  had  no  spokesmen 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  was  the 
evil ;  yet  what  was  to  be  the  remedy  ?  Was 
England  to  be  placed  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
multitudinous  constituency  ?  Was  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  cut  up  into  rectangular  districts,  and 
the  number  of  the  population  taken  as  the 
I  standard  of  elective  right  ?  To  these  ques¬ 
tions  the  common  sense  of  the  country  aa- 
swered  in  the  negative.  Many  thought,  not 
unreasonably,  that  the  rotten  boroughs  had 
their  advantages.  Men  of  talent;  lawyers  of 
j  character  and  political  promise;  country  gen- 
I  tiemen  of  public  spirit  greater  than  their  pri- 
j  vate  fortunes;  intelligent  merchants,  who  had 
no  local  connexions,  and  whose  probity  re¬ 
coiled  from  the  purchase  of  a  few  humlred 
pauper-electors;  men  of  leisure  and  refined 
habits,  averse  to  the  electioneering  chicane, 
tumult,  and  obloquy  attendant  on  large  consti¬ 
tuencies  :  these  various  classes  of  men  were 
enabled  to  enter  public  life  through  rotten 
boroughs,  and  to  preserve  their  mental  inde¬ 
pendence  free  from  degrading  bondage  to  pop¬ 
ular  fanaticism.’ — 76.  p.  75. 

The  same  want  of  discrimination  and 
candor  is  visible  in  our  author’s  allusions 
to  the  American  colonies.  A  blind  and 
unheeding  attachment  to  things  ‘  as  they 
are,’  leads  him  to  misapprehend  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  colonists,  and  to  attribute  to  them 
qualities  of  which  they  were  wholly  desti¬ 
tute.  'J’his  is  the  more  discreditable  as 
sutficient  time  for  reflection  has  been  allow¬ 
ed,  and  candid  men  of  all  parties  are  now 
united  in  opinion,  that  if  ever  a  justification 
of  resistance  was  made  out,  it  existed 
clearly  in  the  case  of  the  American  States. 
If  our  author’s  theory  is  to  be  admitted,  the 
I  loss  of  our  American  colonies  is  another  of 
the  obligations  conferred  upon  us  by  our 
Established  Church.  No  forethought,  or 
forbearance,  would  have  sufiiced  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe.  The  infatuation  of  suc¬ 
cessive  cabinets  was  not  requisite,  nor  the 
palpable  violation  of  guaranteed  rights  re¬ 
quired.  The  same  result  must  have  en¬ 
sued,  though  at  a  period  somewhat  more 
remote,  from  the  operation  of  causes  in¬ 
herent  in  ‘  the  dissenting  and  puritanical 
spirit  ’  prevalent  amongst  the  colonics.  The 
following  brief  passage  explains  our  au- 
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thor’s  theory,  and  does  discredit  to  his  un¬ 
derstanding. 

•In  losing  the  American  colonies,  England 
had  to  hear  that  which  was  certain  to  occur. 
For  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonists  must,  in  the  course  of  things, 
have  revolted  from  the  mother  country.  A 
dissenting  and  puritanical  spirit  swayed  their 
minds,  and  influeaced  their  manners.  They 
left  England  sour  and  discontented,  and  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  mother  country  did  not  soften 
their  angry  feelings.  Their  religion  and  poli¬ 
tics  were  equally  adverse  to  all  submission  of 
mind  and  opitiioii,  and  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  merely  dissenting,  but  they  were  fanati¬ 
cally  anxious  to  force  their  neighbors  into  their 
way  of  thinking.  Their  manners  partook  of 
their  religion.  Rigid  and  severe,  they  had  no 
community  of  feeling  with  the  social  ideas  of 
the  English  people.  Those  things  which  have 
drawn  forth  the  love  and  veneration  of  the 
English  nation  were  never  regarded  by  them 
with  attachment  and  pride.  In  short,  there 
was  no  moral  union  between  England  and  the 
colonies.  Thus  their  separation  was  certain 
to  occur,  imismuch  as  the  colonists  inherited 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.’ — Ib.  p.  128. 

We  turn  from  these  exceptionable  mat-  \ 
ters  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  history,  i 
Lord  Shelburne’s  administration  was  as-' 
sailed  by  the  united  forces  of  Lord  North 
and  of  Mr.  F  ox.  The  opposition  of  the 
former  was  natural,  that  of  the  latter  fac¬ 
tious  and  selfish.  The  Tory  minister  was 
to  be  calculated  on  as  an  opponent,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  popular  leader  served  to 
bring  his  own  sincerity  into  doubt,  and  to 
induce  the  belief  that  his  public  life  was 
swayed  by  personal  ambition  and  spleen, 
rather  than  by  an  enlightened  regard  to  the 
national  welfare.  He  had  frequently  de¬ 
nounced  Lord  North  as  an  incapable  and 
vicious  minister,  ‘  the  most  infamous  of 
mankind,’  ‘  as  the  great  criminal  of  the 


to  bear  malice,  or  to  live  in  ill-will.  My 
friendships  are  perpetual,  my  enmities  are 
not  so.’  The  public,  however,  were  not 
misled.  They  saw  through  the  sophism, 
and,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  remarked,  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  unnatural  coalition  ‘  a  pro¬ 
geny  stamped  with  the  features  of  both 
parents,  the  violence  of  the  one  party,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  other.’  The  boalition 
which  ensued  was  the  great  blot  on  the 
public  reputation  of  Fox,  and  did  more 
than  any  other  event  to  damage,  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period,  his  fiobler  efforts  against  the 
military  crusade,  which  the  monarch  com¬ 
manded,  and  William  Pitt  preached.  On 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  December 
178*2,  it  was  computed  that  Fox  numbered 
about  ninety  followers.  Lord  North  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  minister  one 
i  hundred  and  fortv.the  rest  being  unattach- 
j  ed.  In  an  early  division  Lord  North  voted 
I  with  the  ministers,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  left  in 
j  a  small  minority.  This  lesson  was  not 
’  w  ithout  its  effect,  and  what  followed  is  thus 
recorded. 

‘  But  in  the  ensuing  January,  fresh  endea¬ 
vors  were  made  to  bring  Fox  and  North  to¬ 
gether.  Some  of  the  pariizans  of  the  former 
were  most  anxious  that  such  a  junction  should 
take  place.  Seeing  that  Fox  was  in  a  small 
minority,  Burke  approved  of  the  junction.  So 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  not  very 
much  inconsistency  in  allying  himself  with 
Lord  North.  They  were  boih  opposed  to  par- 
i  liamentary  reform,  and  Burke  adhered  to 
I  aristocratic  opinions,  while  Fox  avowedly 
committed  himself  to  popular  principles.  And 
in  the  actual  state  of  tlie  case,  Burke  thought 
j  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  crush  Lord 
I  Shelburne.  He  thought  that  the  minister 
]  would  prove  the  mere  creature  of  the  sove- 
j  reign,  and  that  a  party  should  be  formed  I'or 
I  taking  the  practical  management  of  the  public 
j  atfairs  out  of  the  Imnds  of  King  George  and 
j  his  creatures.  He  favored,  therefore,  the 
I  idea  of  the  coalition.  Such  was  not  the  case 


state,  w  hose  blood  must  expiate  the  calam¬ 
ities  he  had  brought  upon  his  country  :’  ‘  a 
man  with  whom,  »f  he  should  ever  act,  he 
would  be  content  to  be  thought  for  ever  in- 
famous.’  With  such  a  man,  unchanged  in 
spirit  and  principles,  were  Fox  and  his 
Whig  associates  content  to  enter  into  a 
league  ofliensive  and  defensive.  Over  the 
base  recklessness  of  the  procedure,  he 
attempted  to  throw  the  veil  of  a  generous 
forgiveness.’  ‘  It  is  neither  wise  nor  no¬ 
ble,’  he  said  in  his  defence,  ‘  to  keep  up  an¬ 
imosities  for  ever.  It  is  neither  just  nor 
candid  to  keep  up  animosity,  when  the 
cause  of  it  is  no  more.  It  is  not  my  nature 


wMth  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  was 
just  at  that  lime  rising  into  political  eminence. 
He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  idea.  Re¬ 
markably  shrewd,  with  great  common  sense, 
and  leading  a  life  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  various  classes  of  society,  he  was 
well  calculated  for  ti  barometer  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  atmosphere.  He  had  great  knowledge  ofef- 
fect,  and  he  perceived  that  the  proposed  junc¬ 
tion  would  not  satisfy  the  public.  He  stren¬ 
uously  dissuaded  Fox  from  thinking  of  it.  But 
Lord  John  Townshend,  one  of  the  wits  and 
ornaments  of  the  Foxite  party,  took  great 
pains  to  accomplish  it.  Lord  Loughborough 
also  approved  of  the  proposition.  By  joining 
with  North,  Fox  would  gain  numbers  to  his 
standard,  and  on  the  elevation  of  Lord  North 
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to  the  Upper  House,  upon  old  Lord  Guildford’s 
death,  Fox  would  be  the  recognized  leader  of 
a  host  of  members  in  the  Lower  House.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  junction  with  Fox,  who 
was  so  popular.  Lord  North  would  be  relieved 
from  the  odium  under  which  he  labored. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  coalition¬ 
ists  reasoned.’ — lb.  pp.  132 — 134. 

Prior  maintains  that  Burke  was  a  reluc¬ 
tant  party  to  the  coalition,  strongly  object¬ 
ing  to  it  at  first,  and  yielding  eventually 
only  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solici¬ 
tations  of  Fox.  No  evidence  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  adduced,  and  the  presumption  of 
the  case  is  opposed  to  it.  In  his  Curres- 
pnndcnre  it  is  referred  to  in  the  getiuine 
spirit  of  party  tactics,  and  with  a  morality 
of  which  ill  other  matters  he  would  have 
been  ashamed.  Speaking  of  his  party,  he 
says,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  tleemed 
a  suflicient  vindication,  ‘  Without  that 
junction,  they  could  have  no  chance  of 
coming  in  at  all.’*  On  the  17th  of  Feb- 
rtiary,  1783,  the  two  statesmen  occupied 
the  same  bench,  and  their  followers  spoke 
and  voted  as  one  party.  The  minister  was, 
consequently,  left  in  successive  minorities, 
and  immediately  resigned.  What  followed 
is  thus  described. 

‘  The  king  was  in  great  embarrassment.  He 
saw  nothing  but  a  prospect  of  humiliation,  and 
struggled  hard  against  what  he  looked  on  as 
a  disgrace.  He  tried  to  make  a  ministry 
through  Earl  Gower ;  and  next,  he  tried  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  North,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  Thurlow  should  remain  Chancellor, 
to  which  Fox  would  not  consent;  and  he  then 
tendered  the  Treasury^  to  Pitt.  Never  was  a 
more  dazzling  otfer  made  to  a  young  man ; 
never  was  a  tempting  honor  more  judiciously 
declined.  Pitt,  though  naturally  elated  by  the 
brilliant  compliment,  thought  that  he  would 
Imve  to  fight  the  coalition  at  great  disadvan- 
tage,  from  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  in  resigning.  For  it  was  one  thing  to 
resist  the  confederacy  without  succumbing, 
and  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  oppose  it  as 
a  minister  alter  the  rapid  lall  of  t>helburne. 
With  wary  sagacity  he  resolved  to  bide  his 
lime. 

‘Again  the  king  had  recourse  to  Lord 
North,  who  at  once  declared  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  his  ally.  The  king  disliked 
Fox  more  than  ever,  as  he  had  displayed  such 
audacity  in  making  the  coalition.  Tlie  insult¬ 
ing  language  with  which  in  former  years  Fox 
had  spoken  of  his  character,  might  have  been 
pardoned  to  the  license  ol’  a  young  orator,  but 
how  could  a  manly  sovereign  endure  such 
domineering  authority  as  that  with  which  Fox 

*  Burke's  Correspondence,  iii.  14. 


menaced  him?  The  audacity  of  Fox’s  pur¬ 
pose,  more  than  the  violence  of  his  language, 
roused  King  George  to  make  every  ellbrt  to 
secure  his  independence.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Shelburne  had  not  the  required  firmness  to  de¬ 
liver  his  king;  Lord  North  was  pledged  to 
F'ox.  Again  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  king 
fur  the  second  time  implored  Pitt  to  become 
first  minister,  but  Pitt  firmly  declined.  And 
thus  the  king,  on  the  5th  ot  April,  1783,  was 
compelled  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
nominee  of  Charles  Fox,  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.’ — Jb.  pp.  156,  15f). 

Thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  coali¬ 
tion  ministry,  which  did  more  to  damage 
the  reputation  of  public  men  than  any 
event  since  the  pension  and  peerage  of  the 
elder  Pitt.  ‘  From  the  moment,’  says  Bish¬ 
op  Watson,  ‘  this  coalition  was  formed,  I 
lost  all  confidence  in  public  men.  In  the 
Foxite  VV'higs  coalescing  with  the  Tories 
to  turn  out  Lord  Shelburne,  they  destroyed 
my  opinion  of  their  disinterestedness  and 
integrity.  I  clearly  saw,  that  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  public  principles  to  private  in¬ 
trigue,  and  their  honor  to  ambition.’ 

But  one  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the 
nation.  Men  of  ail  cla.sses,  and  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  were  disgusted,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  popular  leader  saw 
that  he  had  lost  his  way.  His  support  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  annual  motion  on  reform,  which 
w'as  opposed  by  Lord  North,  failed  to  re¬ 
cover  his  popularity  ;  and  when,  on  the  dis¬ 
cussions  respecting  the  Indian  bill,  the  per¬ 
sonal  views  of  the  monarch  w^ere  used  to 
influence  the  votes  of  the  Upper  House,  he 
failed  of  the  support  which  alone  would 
have  sustained  him  against  the  influence 
of  the  court.  On  the  I8ih  of  December, 
the  two  ministers  were  dismissed  without 
the  ceremony  of  a  personal  interview. 
'Plieir  talents  and  parliamentary  strength 
availed  them  nothing  against  the  king,  for 
the  country  acquiesced  in  their  defeat,  and 
did  not  conceal  its  satisfaction  at  the  due 
punishment  of  their  selfish  and  tortuous 
policy.  An  important  lesson  is  taught  by 
this  passage  of  our  parliamentary  history, 
and  we  trust  that  our  own  times  will  bear  it 
in  mind.  In  public,  as  in  private  life, 
‘  honesty  is  the  best  policy  !’  An  opposite 
course  may  answer  a  temporary  purpo.se, 
but  woe  be  to  the  statesman  who  relies 
upon  it  for  permanent  reputation  or  profit. 
Fox  never  recovered  from  the  injury  it  in¬ 
flicted.  It  revealed  the  weakness  of  his 
character,  and  was  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  confidence  which  he  afterwards  so¬ 
licited,  and  by  which  he  might  possibly 
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have  defeated  the  despotic  policy  of  his 
opponent. 

William  Pitt  was  immediately  created 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  might  well  have 
been  daunted  by  the  imposing  array  against 
him. 

‘The  Foxites  could  scarcely  believe  Pitt  se¬ 
rious  in  his  intention  of  encountering  them. 
On  the  17th,  Fox  had  delivered  a  stirring  in¬ 
vective  against  Pitt  and  his  party.  ‘  Wlnit 
man,’  cried  he,  ‘who  has  the  feelings,  the 
honor,  the  spirit,  or  the  heart  of  a  man, 
would,  for  any  official  dignity  or  emoluments 
whatever,  stoop  to  such  a  condition,  as  that 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  (Pitt)  pro¬ 
poses  to  occupy.  Boys,  without  judgment,  ex- 
erience  of  the  sentiments,  suggested  by  a 
nowledge  of  the  world,  or  the  amiable  de¬ 
cencies  of  a  sound  mind,  may  follow  the  head¬ 
long  course  of  administration  thus  precipi¬ 
tately,  and  vault  into  the  seat  while  the  reins 
of  government  are  placed  in  other  hands,  but 
the  minister  who  can  bear  to  act  such  a  dis¬ 
honorable  part,  and  the  country  that  sutlers 
it,  will  be  mutual  plajjues  and  curses  to  each 
other.’ — 76.  pp.  193,  194. 

The  young  premier,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  though  left  in  a  mi¬ 
nority  on  various  divisions,  was  sustained  by 
the  confidence  of  the  king  and  the  nation. 
To  the  policy  of  William  Pitt  we  need  not 
express  our  hostility.  It  was  founded  on 
apostacy,  gathered  strength  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  prerogative,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded  amongst  any  other  people 
in  extinguishing  the  love  of  freedom.  Jn- 
veterately  hostile  to  liberty,  it  constituted 
the  rallying  point  and  the  hepe  of  the 
whole  family  of  European  despots,  whilst 
to  our  own  country  it  was  productive  of  a 
thousand  evils  still  bitterly  felt  amongst  us. 
At  first  unassuming  and  moderate,  it  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  with  giant’s  strides,  ma¬ 
king  fear  its  rule,  and  arbitrary  power  the 
object  of  its  worship.  It  would  betoken 
little  candor,  however,  if  we  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  ability,  fortitude,  and  skill,  with 
which  he  addressed  himself  to  his  mission. 
His  adversary  had  placed  himself  in  a  false 
position,  and  was,  consequently,  exposed 
without  defence,  or  shelter,  to  the  raking 
fire  directed  against  him.  Hated  by  the 
king,  and  mistrusted  by  the  people.  Fox 
had  no  hope  but  in  his  present  parliament¬ 
ary  majority,  and  that  was  hourly  threaten¬ 
ed  by  the  prospect  of  a  dissolution.  The 
feeling  of  the  country — though  not  proba¬ 
bly  in  its  full  extent — was  known  to  both 
Fox  and  Pitt,  and  the  confidence  of  the  lat- 
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ter  in  the  result  of  a  general  election,  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  persevere  notwithstanding 
the  successive  defeats  he  encountered. 
Fourteen  divisions  occurred  between  the 
I2th  of  January  and  the  8th  of  March,  the 
dates  and  numbers  of  which  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


January  12th. 

232 

to 

193 

majority 

39 

— 

196 

to 

142 

ditto 

54 

16th. 

205 

to 

184 

ditto 

21 

23r(l. 

222 

to 

214 

ditto 

8 

February  2n(l. 

223 

to 

204 

ditto 

19 

3rd. 

211 

to 

187 

ditto 

24 

16ih. 

186 

to 

157 

ditto 

29 

18th. 

208 

to 

196 

ditto 

12 

20th. 

197 

to 

177 

ditto 

20 

— 

177 

to 

156 

ditto 

21 

27ih. 

175 

to 

168 

ditto 

7 

March  1st. 

201 

to 

189 

ditto 

12 

5ih. 

171 

to 

162 

ditto 

9 

8ih. 

191 

to 

190 

ditto 

1 

76.  p.  225. 


The  last  of  these  divisions  was  the  final 
victory  of  the  coalition.  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  the  general  election  of  1784 
gave  a  large  majority  to  the  king. 


From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

POPULAR  ZOOLOGY. 

BY  AI.BF.RT  SMITH. 

Certai.v  TouRisr.s. — Of  thf.  incen¬ 
tives  TO  TRAVEL. — Mighty  as  is  the  rush 
from  England  when  the  season  is  o.er,  to 
strange  localities,  yet  all  are  not  infiuenced 
by  the  same  motives.  Many  save  up  at 
home  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  to  squan¬ 
der  abroad  the  other  three;  many  more  go 
off  to  pull  in  their  expenditure.  Some  go 
— there  are  really  invalids — for  health; 
others,  hypochondriacs,  to  see  whether  the 
foreign  doctors  cannot  find  out  something 
really  the  matter  with  them;  others  go  to 
write  books,  and  others  to  make  sketches ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  travel  from 
motives  of  popular  imitation,  known  com¬ 
monly  as  fashion.  Take  the  members  of  a 
family  in  whatever  circle  you  please,  and 
you  will  find,  that  however  high  they  may 
themselves  carry  their  heads,  there  is  some¬ 
body  whom  they  look  up  to,  and  studiously 
endeavor  to  imitate  in  every  particular  of 
their  domestic  or  family  existence.  This 
feeling  extends  both  ways  in  the  scale  of  so- 
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ciety,  affecting  every  link  of  the  great  chain. ! 
Let  ns  attempt  to  show,  in  a  series  of  grad¬ 
uated  examples,  how  it  sends  every  body 
travelling,  as  soon  as  the  curtain  of  tlie 
opera  has  descended  upon  the  last  twink¬ 
ling  feet  of  the  ballet, — the  last  speech  has 
provoked  cheers  of  crowing  within  the  walls 
of  St.  Stephen’s, — and  the  last  grand  re- 
union  of  the  season  has  collected  the  long 
lines  of  private  and  lamped  carriages  along 
the  sides  of  Piccadilly  and  the  streets  that 
(fcbouchc  into  it. 

i 

Rank  the  First. — The  Countess  of| 
Princeton  is  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
aristocratic  circle.  Her  name  is  always 
amongst  the  ladies-patronesses  of  the  most' 
exclusive  reunions^  and  the  list  of  royal 
and  patrician  guests  at  her  parties  occu¬ 
pies  half  a  column  of  the  Morning  Post. 
She  has  one  or  l\vo  daughters  ;  the  second. 
Lady  Blanche  Rosebud,  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Hamp¬ 
ton  has  paid  her  some  attention  during  the 
season.  ‘  He  is  young  and  handsome,  and 
very  rich.  So  that  when  it  is  ascertained 
Lord  Hampton  is  going  in  his  yacht — the  I 
finest  in  the  R.  Y.  C. — to  Naples,  Lady 
Princeton  settles  to  go  there  as  well,  in  the 
hopes  that  a  twilight  lounge  in  au  orange 
grove,  or  a  sleepy  cruize  along  the  bay, 
with  the  not  unimportant  accessories  of 
skies,  climate,  and  general  associations, 
may  bring  about  a  proposal,  and  so  we  soon 
read  amongst  the  departures  ‘  The  F^arl  and 
Countess  of  Princeton  and  Lady  Blanche 
Rosebud,  from  Bcigrave  House,  for  Na¬ 
ples.' 

Rank  the  Second. —  Lady  Winfield 
reads  the  above  paragraph,  and  forthwith 
determines  to  go  abroad.  Sir  .lohn  Win¬ 
field  is  only  a  knight,  but  of  tolerably  good 
family;  and  his  possessions  and  interest  are 
so  great  in  a  county,  of  which  it  is  in  con¬ 
templation  to  start  Hampton  as  a  represent¬ 
ative  at  the  next  election,  that  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Princeton  finds  it  polite  to  notice  the 
family.  Hence  they  are  invited  to  the  en¬ 
tertainments  at  Belgrave  House,  and  the 
brilliant  fetes  at  the  velvet-lawned,  river- 
washed  villa  at  Twickenham.  Hence  the 
Countess  herself  presented  the  pretty  trem¬ 
bling  Amy  Winfield  at  court.  Par  conse¬ 
quence  Lady  Winfield  imitates  the  Prince- 
tons  in  every  thing ;  not  servilely,  but  still 
she  imitates  them  ;  and  when  she  finds  that 
they  are  going  to  Naples,  and  hears  further 
that  they  will  return  through  Switzerland 
VoL.  IX.  No.  I.  9 


to  Baden,  she  determines  to  go  to  the  latter 
place,  and  be  throw'u  in  their  way  without 
the  appearance  of  hunting  them  up;  and 
she  knows  furthermore  that  this  will  annoy 
The  Haggis,  a  great  Scotch  chieftain, 
whose  family  turn  up  their  noses  even 
more  than  nationally  at  the  Winfields,  but, 
nevertheless,  have  not  the  entree  at  Belgrave 
house,  and  are  going  to  Baden  also.  For 
in  every  rank  of  life  there  is  a  Mrs.  Grun¬ 
dy  ;  each  sphere  has  its  ‘  Browns’  to  as¬ 
tonish  ;  and  so,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
there  is  another  fashionable  departure  in 
the  Morning  Post,  and  the  world  learns  that 
the  Winfields  are  gone  to  Baden. 

I  Rank  TiiETniRn. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 

I  Holland  visit  Lady  Winfield.  Their  names 
I  were  formerly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holland,  but 
somebody  left  them  some  money  and  the 
name  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  they 
were  most  pleased  with.  AVhereon  they 
left  Upper  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square, 
and  took  such  a  house,  one  of  the  most  el- 
j  egant  in  the  new  city  that  has  risen  out  of 
j  the  ground  between  the  Edgeware  Road 
and  the  Bayswater  tea  gardens — all  Louis 
Quatorze  and  candelabra.  And  they  took 
some  new  friends  with  the  house, — the 
Counts  Patchouli  and  Corazza,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Grab  of  the  Spanish  Infantry,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  including  crowds  of 
scarecrow  men  in  mustachios,  whom  no¬ 
body  knew,  and  with  whom  their  parties 
were  always  overdone.  The  Winfields  are 
the  great  people,  however,  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  they  determine  upon  fol¬ 
lowing  them  at  once  to  Baden,  niakinir  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  manner  in  which 
they  imitate  them,  but  thus  expressing  the 
sincerest  flattery. 

Rank  the  Fourth. — The  Higgs’s  are 
retired  tradesfolks,  and  live  at  one  of  those 
houses  at  Clapham  which  you  always  see 
lighted  up  coming  home  from  the  Derby. 
Our  friends  above  notice  them  because  Mrs. 
Higgs’s  carriage  is  at  times  very  convenient 
for  .Mrs.  Brown  Holland  to  go  about  in  ; 
and  Mrs.  Higgs  is  too  happy  to  lend  it,  in 
return  for  the  patronage  the  lady  bestows 
I  on  the  Higgs’  girls  generally.  There  are 
three  daughters  who  have  all  been  educa¬ 
ted  at  Miss  Burton’s,  at  Boulogne,  and  so 
speak  French  very  well;  and  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Higgs  finds  that  the  Hollands  are  go¬ 
ing  out  of  town,  she  tells  Mr.  Higgs  that  it 
is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  them  to  go 
too.  Mr.  Higgs  does  not  at  first  see  the 
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necessity,  but  is  obliged  at  last  to  consent,] 
and  Paris  is  determined  on.  They  do  not 
know  much  about  Baden,  and  are  not  to  be 
trusted  a  great  way  by  themselves  in  the 
German  language.  Besides  .Mrs.  Holland 
persuades  them  from  going  there,  as  she 
does  not  altogether  wish  the  Winfields  to 
see  how  intimate  she  is  with  the  Higgs’s, 
and  tells  them  that  there  is  very  little  amuse¬ 
ment  at  any  of  the  German  baths.  So  they 
finally  settle  upon  Paris,  by  Mrs.  Brown 
Holland’s  recommendation  to  an  excellent 
hotel,  stopping  a  little  while  at  Capecure 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

Rank  the  Fifth. — Whilst  Mr.  Higgs 
was  in  trade  Mr.  Siartin  was  his  head 
confidential  clerk ;  and  in  conse(|uence  of 
this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Startin,  who  live  at  Is¬ 
lington,  and  have  more  children  than  even 
married  clerks  in  general  are  surrounded 
by,  are  asked  once  a  year  to  dine  with  the 
Higgs’s,  the  party  being  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  Be  sure  that  the  Hollands  are 
not  amongst  the  guests  on  this  occasion. 
Well,  the  Higgs’  girls  take  Mrs.  Startin  in¬ 
to  their  room,  and  are  quite  affable,  and 
show  her  the  hot-house,  and  give  her  some 
flowers,  and  play  new  polkas  to  her,  and 
ask  her  where  she  is  going  this  year.  To 
which  Mrs.  Startin  answers  she  don’t  ex¬ 
actly  know,  nor  indeed  does  she,  for  with 
her  little  family  a  change  is  not  .so  easily 
managed ;  but  this  puts  it  into  her  head 
that  she  ought  to  go  somewhere,  and  so 
when  she  leaves  at  night  with  Mr.  Startin, 
in  a  cab,  which  will  be  dismissed  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  for  the  Islington  omni¬ 
bus,  she  tells  them  that  they  must  really  go 
out  of  town,  or  else  ‘  it  will  seem  so  strange !’ 
Within  ten  days  they  are  all  at  Ramsgate — 
a  start  rendered  more  speedy  by  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Mrs.  Startin  that  that  nasty  pain 
has  returned  to  her  chest,  and  she  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  nothing  but  warm  sea-bathing  will 
remove  it. 

Rank  the  Sixth. — In  the  counting 
houpe,  wliere  Mr.  Startin  at  present  pre¬ 
sides,  is  a  junior  clerk,  Mr.  Tiddy.  He 
lives  somewhere  up  very  high  behind  Cros¬ 
by  Hall,  and  dines  at  Bucklersbury  during 
the  week,  and  on  Sundays  often  strides  up 
to  Islington  where  he  finds  a  knife  and  fork 
at  Mr.  Startin’s  table,  always  laid  down  for 
him ;  and  in  the  evening  he  takes  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  a  walk  along  the  New  River.  He 
believes  in  the  family  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  pays  the  utmost  deference  to  Mr.  Star- 
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tin’s  opinion  in  every  thing ;  so  that  when 
he  finds  that  they  are  going  out  of  town,  he 
intimates  that  he  ought  to  go  as  well.  But 
as  leave  of  absence  is  difficult  for  minor 
clerks  to  procure,  Mr.  Tiddy  can  only  go 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  Mincing  Lane, 
and  therefore  he  takes  a  moderate  bedroom 
at  Gravesend,  looking  forward  still  to  Sun¬ 
day,  for  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  when  Jie  con¬ 
trives  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Startins  at  Rams- 
1  gate,  not  a  little  gratified  at  showing  them 
that  he  also  can  have  a  holiday. 

And  by  these  and  similar  influences,  are 
the  autumnal  tourists  determined,  acting 
upon  each  other’s  opinions  in  such  regular 
I  gradations,  from  the  proudest  to  the  hum- 
1  blest,  that  with  very  little  difficulty  a  per¬ 
fect  ‘  House-that-Jack-built’  rhyme  might 
be  formed  upon  their  migrations. 

Of  the  Conventional  Tourist. — 
There  is  another  class  distinct  from  the 
ranks  we  have  just  enumerated,  and  that  is 
composed  of  the  tourists,  who  travel,  net 
from  any  particular  enjoyment  that  it  gives 
them,  but  because  they  think  it  proper  to 
do  so;  just  as  people  go  to  the  Ancient 
Concerts.  Mr.  Julius  Praps  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  this  class :  we  will  describe 
him. 

As  August  approacheth,  he  sayeth  that 
he  hath  an  invitation  to  shoot  over  ten  thou- 
j  sand  acres  of  moor,  but  that  it  is  a  bore, 

I  and  he  meaneth  to  travel.  He  letteth  his 
mustachios  grow  thereby,  and  buyeth  a 
hand-book,  a  knapsack,  and  a  pair  of  shoes; 
he  ordereth  a  blouse,  and  pervadeth  London 
after  passports.  He  also  getteth  a  journal, 
and  a  solid  sketch-book  :  but  after  the 
first  week  he  useih  neither ;  and  thus  he 
starteth  for  Boulogne,  on  his  way  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Italy. 

At  Boulogne  he  seeth  much  novelty,  not 
having  been  on  the  continent  before.  He 
speaketh  frightful  French,  but  in  his  inno¬ 
cence  thiiiketh  it  the  thing ;  he  drinketh 
much  brandy,  because  it  is  cheap,  and  also 
claret,  and  well  nigh  getteth  drunk.  Being 
green  abroad,  he  describeth  a  diligence 
that  he  hath  seen,  as  a  wonderful  thing,  to 
the  company  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  sayeth 
that  it  is  droll  to  hear  the  children  speak 
French  ;  both  of  which  things  have  been 
frequently  done  before.  He  maketh  a 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  large  fur  gloves,  not 
that  he  wnnteih  them,  but  he  is  struck  with 
the  novelty  and  price;  and  afterwards  he 
knoweth  not  what  to  do  with  them. 

He  taketh  a  place  in  the  coupe  because 
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it  is  genteel,  and  looketh  with  disdain  upon'  really  appears)  individual,  and  the  tune 
the  *  bead  style  of  men'  that  love  the  bnn~  \  the  Swiss  Boy.  But  he  knoweth  little  except 
qucttCy  nor  doth  he  continue  with  them,  j  that  which  he  readeth  in  the  hand-books; 
when  they  stop  for  dinner  at  Abbeville.  j  nor  doth  he  ever  deviate  from  the  route 
At  Paris  he  goeth  to  Meurice’s,  or  Law-'  they  lay  down  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
son’s,  and  seeih  the  sights  by  rule,  as  they;  goeth  to  Cirindelwald,  and  s.iyeih  that  the 
are  put  down  in  the  hand-book.  He  formeth  1  Glacier  is  only  a  lot  of  ice,  but  still  it  is 
his  notions  of  Paris  in  this  wise.  He  stayeth  proper  to  see  it,  not  as  an  amusement,  but 
at  an  Knglish  hotel,  and  is  waited  on  by  j  to  say  afterwards  that  he  hath  been  there 
English  servants.  He  meeteih  nought  but  which  appeareth  to  be  the  great  end  of  all 
English  at  the  table  (Phote;  he  hath  an  <  his  travels.  And  when  he  startelh  for  Italy, 
EnaWsh  lacquais  de  place y  iim\  readeth  the  |  he  crosseth  the  Simplon  in  the  night,  to 
English  papers.  He  buyeth  even  English  save  lime  and  get  the  quicker  to  Italy, 
things  to  take  home  with  him,  at  shops  whereby  he  doth  not  get  a  sight  of  any 
where  they  write  up  ‘  English  spoken  here,’  portion  of  the  pass.  But  at  Duome  d’Os- 
and  speaketh  English  himself,  all  day  long,  sola  he  readeth  all  alxuit  it  in  the  hand- 
And  then  he  sayelh  to  himself,  ‘  When  I  get  book,  and  his  end  is  answered.  And  now 
home  I  will  write  a  book  upon  Paris  and  i  he  taketh  care  not  to  let  any  thing  astonish 
its  people.’  He  thinketh  it  right  to  dine  him,  or  at  least  to  appear  as  though  it  did, 
Kocher  de  Canqale  ;  and  delighieth  in  thinking  that  he  is  an  experienced  traveller, 
once  at  Vereys,  or  Vefour’s,  and  once  at  the!  And  he  joineth  little  in  the  society  of  the 
ordering  the  dinner  himself,  albeit  he  .table  d'hote,  hyit  i^keth  notes  as  if  on  the 
makelh  wild  shots  at  the  dishes,  and  if!  sly,  that  the  company  may  think  him  to  be 
there  is  a  party  of  three  or  four,  amazeih ;  a  great  author,  travelling  in  disguise,  to 
the^ftr^'on,  by  ordering  a  portion  apiece  for  write  a  large  book.  And  indeed,  he  hath 
every  body.  He  doth  not  much  like  the  I  an  intention  of  trying  to  do  something  for 
French  theatres,  but  goeth  as  a  duty,  and  |  a  magazine  on  his  return:  but  he  findeth 
laugheih  with  the  audience,  as  do  many  at  to  his  disgust  that  it  hath  been  done  be- 
the  French  plays  in  London  ;  but  he  under-  fore. 

standeth  not  a  line  he  heareth ;  and  there-  At  Venice  he  hireth  a  gondola,  and 
lore  doth  he  prefer  Franconi’s.  He  findeth  !  boasteth  that  he  hath  seen  all  the  churches 
that  his  best  clothes,  brought  from  London,  i  in  one  day  ;  and  he  goeth  through  the 
produce  not  the  effect  he  desired  in  Paris;  'ducal  palace,  not  that  he  findeth  interest  in 
and  therefore  riggeth  himself  out  in  Palais  I  its  associations,  but  because  it  is  a  place 
Royal.  But  he  doth  not  approach  nearer  i  that  must  be  visited  solely  to  talk  of  after- 
to  the  Frenchman  for  all  that:  and  when  wards.  He  stoppeth  at  Venice  twenty-four 
he  goeth  to  the  Messageries,  in  the  Rue  hours  ;  after  which  be  pronounceth  it  the 
Notre  Dame  Des  Viefoires,  he  asketh,  |  “  slowest  ”  place  he  ever  was  in;  and  de- 
*  Esker  eel  e  ar  oon  diligence,  inossieu,  j  clareth  that  it  hath  been  much  over-rated, 
poor  Genave?’  he  is  disgusted  to  hear  the  At  Verona  he  goeth  to  the  tomb  of  Juliet, 
clerk  reply  incontinently,  ‘  Yes,  sir,  every  whom  he  confuseth  with  Fanny  Kemble, 
morning  at  eight  o’clock.’  but  cannot  call  the  tragedy  to  mind  with  dis- 

In  Switzerland  he  walketh  much,  but  j  tinctness  :  nevertheless,  he  buyeth  a  model  of 
hath  a  guide  to  carry  his  knapsack,  and  her  tomb,  and  determineth  to  read  it  on  his 
telleth  people  at  inns,  that  he  hath  an  return,  or  go  and  see  it  acted.  And  then 
intention  of  going  up  Mont  Blanc.  But  he  visiteth  every  place  mentioned  in  the 
the  intention  vanisheth  as  he  approacheth  hand-book,  the  which  he  yawneth  over,  as 
Savoy,  and  at  Chamouni  disappeareth  alto-  doth  an  admirer  of  Jullien  at  the  Philhar- 
gether,  inasmuch  as  he  there  contenieth  monic :  and  when  he  seeth  the  amphitheatre, 
himself  by  saying  that  he  knoweth  a  man  he  sayelh  to  himself,  ‘  This  is  very  fine,  but 
who  hath  been  up  once.  He  buyeth  a  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Cirque  Olympique 
paper-cutter  of  white  wood,  at  the  Bigi  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  or  even  Aslley’s.’ 
Culm,  for  his  study-table,  and  a  salad  He  devoteth  two  entire  days  to  Florence, 
spoon  and  fork  for  his  aunt  from  whom  he  and  is  on  his  legs  from  six  in  the  morning 
hath  expectations,  and  who  asketh  him  until  ten  at  night,  looking  at  every  picture 
much  on  his  return  about  William  Tell,  and  statue,  not  to  admire  it,  but  to  say  that 
with  whom  she  thinketh  he  must  have  been  he  hath  seen  it  on  future  opportunities, 
acquainted,  her  whole  idea  of  Switzerland  For,  as  far  as  enjoyment  goes,  he  thinketh 
being  confined  to  that  apocryphal  (as  it  the  Venus  equally  good  which  adorneth  the 
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shop  of  the  ingenious  Italian  opposite  tlie 
stage-door  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 

Rome  he  liketh  not  ;  nor  taketh  pleasure 
in  its  remains.  For  he  carelh  not  for  the 
ancients,  his  associations  being  alone  con¬ 
nected  with  dogs’-eared  Virgils,  and  ink- 
stained  Commentaries.  But  his  hand-book 
directeth  him  to  see  every  thing,  and  he 
laboriously  obeyeth  it ;  albeit,  he  findeth 
nothing  so  agreeable  as  our  own  Colosseum 
in  the  Regent’s  Park :  and  wisheth  that 
the  Pope  would  engage  Mr.  Brad  well  to 
renovate  the  city.  In  his  heart  he  voteth 
Rome  a  ‘sell,’  and  hatelh  the  ruins,  from 
recollection  of  the  cane  and  Latin  mark. 

And  thus  he  yawneth  and  fatigueth  him¬ 
self  for  three  months  about  parts  of  Europe, 
having  become  footsore  to  attain  glory  at 
home,  as  pilgrims  go  to  Mecca  to  be  put  on 
the  free-list  of  the  Prophet’s  paradise,  and 
he  remembereth  nothing  that  he  hath  seen, 
no  more  than  the  passenger  by  an  express- 
train  can  call  to  mind  the  stations  that  he 
shooteth  by.  But  he  believeth  that  he  hath 
attained  a  higher  rank  in  life,  by  being 
able  to  talk  of  where  he  hath  been  :  and  he 
remarkeih,  at  dinner-parties,  ‘  Once,  when 
I  was  crossing  the  Simplon,’  or  ‘  During 
my  residence  at  Florence,’  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurreth,  and  sometimes  when 
it  doth  not.  And  if  by  luck  he  encountereth 
a  tourist,  who  hath  not  been  to  Florence, 
but  speaketh  highly  of  Danneker’s  Ariadne 
at  Frankfort,  he  sayeth  forthwith,  ‘Ah, — 
but  you  should  see  the  Venus  de  Medici.’ 
Yet  he  recollecteth  it  but  slightly,  and  the 
other  he  hath  no  notion  of  b«yond  that 
furnished  by  Madame  Keller. 

But  the  greatest  pleasure,  after  all,  that 
one  tourist  knoweth  is  to  talk  down  another : 
and  to  this  end  chiefly  doth  our  traveller 
look  for  distinction. 


From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 
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BV  ALFRED  CnOWquiI.L. 

I  TURNED  my  eyes  round  the  chamber, 
wondering  would  be  the  next  to  speak  ; 
I  watched  intently  from  gauntlet  to  broad¬ 
sword,  from  Indian  bow  to  cumbrous  match¬ 
lock,  and  as  a  gleam  of  moonshine  flicker¬ 
ing  through  the  woodbine  of  the  casement 
sparkled  for  a  moment  on  a  small  steel  cas¬ 
ket,  I  fancied  almost  that  it  moved,  and  I 
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should  see  it  unlock  itself,  and  hear  the 
many  secrets  of  which  it  was  the  deposi¬ 
tory  ;  but  another  look  convinced  me  it  was 
motionless,  and  I  was  disappointed,  for  I 
well  knew  its  aniiijuity,  and  longed  to  hear 
of  its  experiences. 

As  I  continued  my  scrutiny,  I  was  start¬ 
led  by  observing  the  eyes  of  the  portrait 
opposite  me  move,  the  breast  heave,  and  a 
slight  murmur  escape  from  the  lips;  and 
such  lips ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  last 
century,  of  a  lovely  young  girl,  whose  pe¬ 
culiar  feminine  beauty,  and  dove-like  ex¬ 
pression  of  eyes,  I  had  often  gazed  on  with 
pleasure,  and  yearned  to  know  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  such  a  creature’s  life. 

When  first  its  soft  murmuring  voice  fell 
upon  my  devouring  ear,  my  heart  beat  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  1  seemed  like  a  person  just  strug¬ 
gling  out  of  a  slumber.  For  a  moment  it 

o  o 

appeared  indistinct,  but  gradually  became 
clear  and  palpable.  It  spake  as  follows : 

Good  friends  1  since  we  are  doomed  to 
be  packed  together  in  our  possessor’s  cu¬ 
riosity  shop — I  think  it  but  polite  to  call  it 
so — I  have  listened  to  your  beguiling  ad¬ 
ventures  with  pleasure,  for  they  tend  in 
some  measure  to  drive  away  the  ennui,  to 
which,  as  passe  things,  we  are  condemned. 
Inspired  therefore  by  your  example,  I  will* 
try  to  recall  to  my  memory  some  few  pas¬ 
sages  of  my  life,  that  is,  in  the  life  of  the 
creature  I  represent.  That  she  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say.  Look  at  me  !  I  represent  her  faith¬ 
fully  !  Her  beauty  was  only  skin  deep 
like  mine,  but  not  so  lasting.  Age  has 
made  me  more  valuable,  whilst  it  destroy¬ 
ed  her  power. 

When  I  was  created  by  the  painter’s 
master  hand,  I  was  pronounced  a  living 
likeness!  It  was  true;  for  1  grew  into  life 
under  the  limner’s  magic  skill,  and  beheld 
my  beautiful  original  before  me,  and  fell 
the  tremulous  touch  of  the  young  painter 
as  he  looked  abashed  into  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  for  the  briglit  light  that  he  dared  to 
hope  to  transfer  to  me !  that  look  made  the 
eloquent  blood  rush  even  to  his  noble  fore¬ 
head,  whilst  the  fair  sitter’s  fringed  lash 
sank  over  her  dangerous  orbs  with  soft 
timidity,  but  even  then  there  was  a  scorn¬ 
ful  curl  of  triumph  on  her  lips,  that  belied 
the  language  of  her  eyes. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  her  sitting  she  rose, 
and  swept  with  grace  unparalleled  from  the 
room,  the  painter’s  gaze  followed  her,  and 
a  deep  sigh  escaped  from  his  very  heart ; 
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he  then  turned  to  me,  and  afterwards  flung 
himself  into  the  chair  she  had  quitted,  and 
gazed  with  a  painful  intentness  upon  me ; 
he  was  young  and  nobly  handsome,  so  he 
naturally  had  his  day  dream,  and  the  world, 
and  worldliness,  were  alike  forgotten  in  the 
thoughts  that  rushed  through  his  impetuous 
mind.  One  moment  a  dark  frown  sha¬ 
dowed  his  brow,  which  some  sunny  thought 
instantly  dispelled  ;  anon  it  returned,  and 
was  again  chased  away  by  a  bright  triumph¬ 
ant  smile.  What  were  his  thoughts?  1 
could  well  guess !  he  sat  thus  entranced 
until  the  twilight  shut  him  from  iny  sight, 
and  I  saw  no  more,  but  I  heard  his  plain¬ 
tive  sighs. 

Maria  Leslie,  the  being  I  represent,  was 
an  only  child,  born  to  inherit  great  beauty, 
and  large  possessions;  she  was  kindly 
loved  by  her  parents,  who  could  not  behold 
in  her  the  slightest  fault ;  she  was  admired 
by  all  who  came  within  the  magic  circle  of 
her  charms,  for  the  brightness  of  her  beau¬ 
ty  so  dazzled  the  hearts  of  her  beholders, 
that  they  could  scarcely  think  it  possible 
that  aught  of  evil  could  be  so  enshrined. 

Vanity  w’as  her  be.setting  sin.  As  a  child 
her  little  coquetries  and  vanities  were  only 
smiled  at  by  all,  as  being  exceedingly  droll : ' 
the  continual  praises  of  menials,  and  the  j 
fond  indulgence  of  her  parents,  who  laugh¬ 
ed  at  her  little  womanish  ways,  when  but ! 
yet  a  girl,  had  drawn  her  from  society  of 
children  like  herself,  and  made  her  ape  the 
manners  of  grown  up  people;  she  was  a 
little  actress ! 

She  was  about  eighteen  when  1  was  made 
the  almost  living  likeness  of  her,  by  the 
young  and  enthusiastic  painter,  who  had 
much  better  have  bestowed  his  love  upon 
me,  for  I  was  all  his  own,  and  would  al¬ 
ways  have  remained  the  same ;  I  w’as  in¬ 
deed  superior  to  my  original,  for  beneath 
my  beauty  a  cold  heart  was  not  hidden ;  all 
her  love  was  engrossed  by  herself,  and  con¬ 
sequently  she  had  none  to  bestow  on  others  ; 
day  after  day  did  the  young  painter  stand 
by  her  easel,  and  endeavor  to  infuse  some 
of  his  soul  into  hers,  and  rouse  her  to  excel 
in  the  most  glorious  of  arts,  but  in  vain  ; 
her  vanity  prompted  her  only  to  seek  ac¬ 
complishments  of  an  easier  cast,  that  should 
dazzle  and  enchant  others  ;  she  found  that 
to  conquer  in  the  painter’s  mystery  and 
cunning,  was  not  so  easy;  it  must  be  a 
true  love  that  can  ever  woo  any  of  the  sis¬ 
ter  arts  with  hopes  of  success.  With  di¬ 
vided  thoughts  you  must  never  kneel  at 
their  shrine. 


Fatal  indeed  was  the  indulgence  of  this 
mad  passion  for  this  divinity  ;  although  of 
a  good  family  he  had  no  broad  lands  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  proud  and  haughty  beau¬ 
ty  ;  yet  without  hope  to  wear  the  prize,  he 
still  dared  to  love.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  flame  will  keep  up  love  ;  a  smile,  or  an 
accidental  pressure  of  the  hand  will  last  for 
weeks  ;  full  well  did  the  young  heartless 
coquette  know  and  see  the  net  she  had 
thrown  around  her  victim,  nor  appeared 
she  conscious  of  the  cause  of  the  pale 
cheek  and  trembling  voice  of  the  young 
painter,  who  lived  but  in  the  poisonous 
fascinations  of  her  presence. 

Pallid  grew  the  cheek,  and  more  bril¬ 
liant  the  lustre  of  the  eyes,  as  month  after 
month  rolled  on,  and  found  him  still  by  his 
pupil’s  side ;  his  steps  became  languid,  his 
smile  dejected,  and  art  seemed  no  longer 
the  object  of  his  enthusiasm. 

One  early  dawn  he  stood  in  the  gallery, 
and  with  careful  hand  made  a  copy  of  me, 
but  this  was  done  stealthily,  and  in  secret. 
Foolish  boy  !  he  bore  it  to  his  humble  roof, 
with  bright  visions  of  future  glory,  to  em¬ 
bitter  his  hours  with  vain  and  feverish 
thoughts  over  the  counterpart  of  his  des¬ 
troyer. 

Unavailingly  did  he  struggle  with  his  bet-, 
ter  feelings,  but  the  strong  passion  of  youth 
is  not  easily  mastered ;  yet  often  did  he  re¬ 
solve  to  break  his  dishonorable  thraldrom, 
but  when  she  bestowed  on  him  a  bewitch- 
iufT  smile,  how  soon  his  resolution  was  bro- 
ken,  and  how  soon  he  became  again  her 
willing  slave. 

I..ove  is  a  sad  flatterer,  and  whispers 
strange  impossibilities  to  his  votaries.  VVith 
these  he  beguiled  and  deluded  the  young 
painter,  bade  him  hope,  taught  him  to  in¬ 
terpret  her  downcast  eyes,  and  read  her 
very  smiles  until  he  believed  there  was  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling  between  them.  Vain 
yet  how  happy  felt  he,  to  think  thus ! 

One  evening  when  twilight  gradually  put 
an  end  to  their  labors,  during  which  her 
almost  tenderness  towards  him  had  made 
the  hours  fly  like  minutes,  they  sat  near  to 
each  other  watching  the  calm  blush  of  the 
evening  sky  giving  place  to  the  silvery  hue 
of  the  rising  moon.  A  dangerous  moment 
for  those  who  love  !  Thoughts  at  such 
moments  are  raised  fur,  far  above  the  sor¬ 
did  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  world’s 
weight  seems  lifted  from  the  heart  to  give 
full  play  to  its  purest  feelings. 

If  she  but  loved  him,  thought  he,  how 
he  would  strive  to  become  great,  to  be 
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worthy  of  her  !  What  would  toil  be  ?  no-  j 
thing  !  for  him,  time  would  have  no  terrors,  | 
if  she  were  the  prize  at  the  end  !  With  | 
thoughts  like  to  these  rushing  through  his  | 
brain  in  answer  to  the  quick  throbbings  of( 
his  heart,  he  fell  at  her  feet,  and  burst  forth  } 
in  all  the  eloquence  of  his  nature,  upbraid- 1 
ing  himself,  but  yet  claiming  her  pity,  pro-; 
mising  to  fly  from  her,  until  he  was  more  j 
worthy,  praying  for  hope  to  cheer  his  path  j 
as  an  incentive  to  his  ambition  and  exer- ! 
lions.  Ilis  glowing  words  came  from  his ; 
lips  with  poetic  grace,  but  met  no  kindred  | 
response ;  she  now  beheld  all  that  her  heart¬ 
less  coquetry  had  effected,  and  rising  in-j 
dignantly  from  her  seat,  with  cheek  cold  j 
and  colorless,  and  with  eyes  of  scorn,  and  j 
drawing  the  rich  folds  of  her  dress  closely  ' 
around  her  beautiful  form,  as  though  she  , 
feared  the  contamination  of  his  touch,  she  ; 
bade  him,  in  a  tone  that  threw  back  the 
impetuous  blood  to  his  heart,  to  rise,  and 
never  more  dare  to  enter  into  her  presence,  j 
or  insult  her  by  his  plebeia'n  rhapsodies.  ! 

What  art  thou,  said  she,  but  a  hired 
menial !  had  it  not  been  for  the  absence  of 
my  parent,  thou  vvouldst  have  been  flogged 
from  the  house  by  the  horse  boys,  for  thus 
forgetting  thyself  and  station. 

Stunned  by  the  change  in  the  beautiful 
creature,  who,  a  moment  since,  was  all 
angel,  but  who  now  appeared,  as  the 
moonlight  played  on  her  convulsed  fea¬ 
tures,  almost  a  demon,  he  arose  from  his 
prostrate  position,  as  if  in  a  dream,  and 
without  one  w'ord,  but  with  fixed  eyes,  and 
mournful  mien,  saw  her  slowly  depart  from 
the  chamber. 

A  year  rolled  on,  and  the  painter  was 
only  remembered  in  the  family  of  his  quon¬ 
dam  patron  as  a  bold  and  enterprising 
young  man,  who  had  sought  by  dishonora¬ 
ble  means  his  own  aggrandisement  by  an 
alliance  with  his  daughter,  and  they  felt 
proud  that  the  adventurer  had  failed  in  his 
purpose,  and  had  not,  notwithstanding  his 
talents  and  fascinations,  for  one  moment 
disturbed  the  pure  mind  of  their  child. 

She  soon  had  many  suitors  for  her  hand, 
for  her  lands  were  fruitful,  and  her  dowry 
large,  and  all  the  family  possessed  w'ould 
eventually  fall  to  her  sole  disposal.  They 
came,  and  were  refused,  and  thus  were  her 
triumphs  swelled.  They  strove  to  touch 
her  heart  when  they  should  have  aimed  only 
at  her  pride. 

At  last  a  suitor  came,  of  proud  and 
haughty  race,  with  armorial  bearings,  and 
a  title.  He  had  long  since  parted  with  all 
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his  feelings  as  unfashionable  commodities; 
but  brought  in  their  stead  his  family-deeds 
and  rent-roll,  which  were,  he  believed,  the 
sure  passport  to  a  lady’s  heart.  The  per¬ 
fect  nonchalance  of  the  titled  suitor  put 
Aors  de  combat  all  the  little  coquetries  of 
the  lady.  He  looked  upon  her  as  a  fine 
creature,  but  hated  the  trouble  of  court¬ 
ship,  left  the  old  people  to  make  love  to 
her  for  him,  and  requested  a  definitive 
answer  to  his  proposal,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  miss  the  season  trip  to  Italy. 

Having  sickened  himself  at  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  found  himself*  used  up,’ 
he  paused  in  his  senseless  career,  and 
looked  out  for  an  estate,  with  a  presentable 
wife  tacked  to  it,  so  that  his  constitution 
and  property  might  both  at  the  same  time 
he  repaired.  He  had  come,  therefore,  to 
see  the  fair  Maria  ;  liked  her  manners  and 
her  unincumbered  estate,  and  determined 
to  take  the  desperate  leap  of  marriage. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself 
disagreeable,  for  nothing  is  easier  than 
insincerity ;  and  etiquette,  strained  to  the 
nicest  point,  forbade  any  thing  like  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  familiarity,  which  is  a  very  old 
fashioned,  troublesome  thing  at  best,  and 
often  endansers  the  continuation  of  the 
best  acquaintance. 

Seen  only  through  the  medium  of  his 
gentlemanly  address  and  stylish  manners, 
aided,  too,  by  his  magnificent  establish¬ 
ment  and  a  coronet,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
he  found  himself  successful.  The  proud 
girl  consented  to  be  his  wife.  They  were 
married  ;  and  she  became  a  countess  ! 

The  last  of  the  glittering  pomp  of  mar¬ 
riage  wound  its  way  through  the  embower¬ 
ing  trees,  and  vanished  in  the  evening 
sunlight.  The  parents  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  their  labor  of  love  was  ended, 
and  that  their  child  was  their  child  no 
more,  for  another  now  claimed  her  who 
would  stand  before  them  in  her  love,  and 
her  thoughts, — the  little  world  of  en¬ 
chantment  which  was  created  round  the 
child  of  their  affections  faded  like  a  rain¬ 
bow  when  the  worshipped  idol  of  the  shrine 
departed  from  it,  and  left  them  desolate. 
The  tears  of  parting  still  glistened  in  their 
eyes  as  they  stood  before  me  to  gaze  once 
more  upon  the  face  of  one  they  loved  too 
well.  When  they  beheld  her  again,  she 
was  not  like  to  me  ! 

Italy!  land  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies ! 
land  of  elegant  vices,  and  romantic  rascali¬ 
ties  ;  beautiful  even  in  your  feebleness. 
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how  full  of  butterflies  art  thou  !  IIow  they 
flutter  in  the  eternal  sunshine!  How  full 
art  thou  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  !  Be¬ 
hold  the  creations  of  thy  chisel  and  thy 
pencil  1  See  the  lazzaroni  crowding  in 
their  dirt,  and  defacing  the  marble  steps  of 
thy  palaces!  *How  full  of  sharp,  bright 
eyes,  and  sharper  and  brighter  poniards ! 
How  quick  to  love,  and  how  quick  to  hate 
are  thy  fierce-blooded  children  ! 

In  a  few  weeks  after  their  marriage,  the  j 
fair  Countess  and  her  chosen  husband  found 
themselves  in  Italy,  where  he  was  as  well 
known  as  the  Pope  himself,  and  where  he 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
crowd,  who  knew  his  vices  and  his  bound¬ 
less  extravagance,  which,  now  he  came  so 
well-freighted,  promised  them  another  har¬ 
vest.  His  charming  wife  soon  became  the 
admiration  and  the  toast  of  the  gay  circles 
that  had  nothing  else  to  do.  She  was 
charmed  with  the  flutterers  whom  she  cap¬ 
tivated,  and  who  whispered  warm  flattery 
into  her  ears ;  but  sometimes  they  became 
so  bold  in  their  advances,  that  her  un¬ 
fashionable  feelings  prompted  her  to  shrink  ; 
back  from  their  too  ardent  address,  fearing  I 
that  her  husband’s  haughty  spirit  might  | 
feel  otfence ;  but  he,  whenever  he  heard  of[ 
them,  seemed  to  count  them  as  nothing 
more  than  bon-bons  thrown  in  a  Carnival, 
sweet,  but  harmless.  He  was  guilty  of  the 
same  offence  to  other  women  ;  so  he  let  it 
pass  unnoticed,  and  the  ardent  puppies 
remained  iinreproved,  and  sought  with 
greater  avidity  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
beautiful  English  Countess. 

The  fashionable  neglect  of  her  husband 
soon,  however,  began  to  show  itself,  and 
gave  her  votaries  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
pour  forth  their  enamored  strains.  He 
became  entangled  in  the  depraved  clique  to 
which  he  had  been  a  victim  before  his 
marriage ;  and  was  often  brought  home  by 
his  servants  (through  wine  and  excitement) 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  This  could 
not  long  be  kept  from  his  wife,  who, 
although  she  had  no  love  for  him,  felt  most 
severely  his  pointed  desertion,  w’hich  made 
her  the  talk  of  her  aristocratic  friends. 
Her  pride  was  hurt  at  the  idea  of  being 
chained  for  life  to  a  roue  and  a  drunkard  ! 

Frequent  scenes  of  recrimination  destroy¬ 
ed  even  the  appearance  of  consideration 
for  each  other;  and  hate  being  too  violent 
an  exertion  where  there  never  had  been 
any  love,  each  soon  began  to  have  the  ut¬ 
most  contempt  for  the  other.  The  world 
— that  is,  their  world — soon  discovered  that 


their  victims  were  ready-made  to  their 
hands,  and  that  no  exertion  on  their  part 
was  required  to  create  differences  between 
them. 

Her  suitors  became  bolder  as  they  saw 
her  natural  protector  leave  her  unguarded; 
and  left  to  her  own  resources,  many  snake¬ 
like  whisperings  prompted  her  to  revenge 
herself  for  the  open  infidelities  of  her  aban- 
donei^  husband.  But  she  had  too  lately 
left  the  home  of  her  childhood ;  and  the 
halo  of  her  mother’s  virtues  still  hovered 
faintly  around  her,  and  preserved  her  from 
her  baffled  tempters.  Where  was  that 
mother  now  ?  How  needed  to  guide  the 
steps  of  her  child,  who  had  ever  been  the 
slave  of  her  own  passions  and  pride,  and 
now,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  was  saved 
alone  by  the  natural  instinct  inherent  in 
woman,  that  recoils  even  from  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  vice. 

One  of  her  most  pertinacious  followers, 
who,  from  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his 
high  rank,  had  never  met  with  a  rebuff, 
kept  his  place  at  her  side,  in  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  success,  which  he  ever  looked 
upon  as  his  sure  reward ;  but  in  the  young 
Englishwoman  he  found  a  most  obstinate 
pupil ;  and  he  could  not  prevail  over  her 
with  such  ease  as  he  did  with  the  proud 
signoras  of  his  own  land,  where  vice  and 
virtue  are  mere  names,  and  where  to  be 
virtuous  is  to  appear  so. 

He  had  one  night,  at  a  grand seated 
himself,  as  was  his  custom,  by  her  side, 
with  a  full  determination  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  long  love-siege  which  began  rather  to 
pique  his  vanity,  and  tire  his  patience. 
Tlie  usual  common-place,  in  such  cases 
understood,  the  Countess  bore  with  all  the 
coldness  of  her  disposition,  and  she  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  run  on  unchided  through  his 
hopes  and  despairings,  and  other  poetical 
descriptions  of  the  torments  which  she  had 
made  him  endure.  At  last,  grown  confi¬ 
dent  by  her  silence,  he  dared  to  place  his 
own  arm  around  her  slender  waist.  She 
sprang  from  his  side.  A  stinging  reproach 
had  hardly  fallen  from  his  lips,  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  hovered  near  them,  and  who 
had  overheard  her  words,  felled  her  insulter 
to  the  earth  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  seizing 
1  her  hand.  She  turned  for  one  moment  to 
J  look  at  her  rescuer,  in  whom  she  expected 
to  see  her  husband  ;  but  her  eyes  fell  on 
I  the  pale  and  convulsed  features  of  the 
youthful  painter.  After  whispering  his 
name  in  the  ear  of  the  enraged  noble,  he 
slightly  bowed  to  her,  and  coldly  passed  on. 
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Months  passed  on,  and  she  never  beheld  intentionally  unfastened,  and  entered  with 
him,  although  she  heard  of  his  fame,  which  silence  and  caution. 

stood  high  even  in  the  city  of  the  famous.  A  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  faint 
Her  husband,  as  of  necessity,  met  the  in-  scream  was  heard,  and  almost  instantly  after 
suiter  of  his  wife,  and  they  fired  at  each  the  three  men  appeared,  bearing  a  mullled 
other  as  long  as  their  seconds  thought  fit,  figure  between  them.  In  the  scufile  to  ex- 
and  then,  after  a  great  deal  of  mutual  pedite  their  flight,  the  wrapper  which  en- 
poliieness,  returned  home  to  breakfast.  veloped  it  slipped  aside,  and  discovered  the 
But  the  hot  Italian  blood  of  her  husband’s  form  of  the  Countess,  who  screamed  imme- 
adversary  was  not  so  easily  cooled  ;  he  felt  diately  for  help.  This  brought  in  a  moment 
too  deeply  the  ignominy  of  the  blow,  and  to  the  succour  two  or  three  half-dressed  and 
the  scorn  of  the  proud  Englishwoman,  who  frightened  dt^nestics,  who  were  intimidated 
he  thought  entertained  some  tender  feeling  from  further  ^vance  by  the  threatening 
for  the  young  painter,  whose  early  history  gestures  of  the  Brigands.  They  were,  how- 
he  soon  traced  out.  Deeming  the  painter  ever,  soon  reinforced  by  the  appearance  of 
a  successful  rival,  he  was  doubly  desirous  the  Earl,  who,  in  his  dressing-gown,  sw'ord 
of  revenge  upon  him.  lie  quickly  sought  in  hand,  and  but  half  recovered  from  his  mid- 
out,  and  found  with  facility, — for  ready  in-  night  debauch,  staggered  wildly  forward,  at- 
struments  are  easily  found  in  the  lloly  tempting  to  encourage  the  tired  grooms  to 
City, — creatures  to  carry  out  his  vengeance,  attack  the  robbers.  He  had  hardly  advanced 
which  he  was  too  dastardly  to  do  himself,  ten  paces,  vvhen  the  foremost  of  the  bri- 
Ile  purposed  at  once  to  crush  the  hopes  of  gands,  who  was  masked,  approached  him, 
the  young  painter,  and  the  vaunted  honor  and,  striking  up  his  sword,  passed  his  wea- 
of  the  woman  who  had  dared  to  refuse  pon  through  his  body.  The  unfortunate 

him.  husband  fell,  with  a  deep  groan,  dead  upon 

The  riches  of  the  Earl  and  his  wife,  and  the  marble  pavement  of  the  terrace,  which 
the  splendor  of  their  beautiful  palace,  was  crimsoned  with  his  blood  In  the  bri- 
w'hich  stood  in  the  suburbs,  had  long  been  gaud’s  struggle  to  free  his  sword  from  the 
the  talk  and  wonder  of  Rome.  The  char-  entanglement  of  the  Earl's  dress,  the  mask 
acter  of  its  owner  was  also  no  secret.  His  dropped  from  his  face,  and  showed  the  fea- 
splendid^e^f's  were  the  resort  of  all  the  gay  tures  of  the  libertine  noble,  who  had  so 
and  beautiful,  as  well,  also,  as  the  bad  and  basely  attempted  the  honor  of  the  Coun- 
vicious,  w'ho  found  his  purse-strings  always  tess.  The  appalled  domestics,  who  were 
ready  and  open  to  supply  their  pandering  unarmed,  rushed  back  into  the  mansion  to 
sycophancy  with  funds,  of  which  they  did  alarm  the  rest  of  the  household,  who  were 
not  fail  availing  themselves  when,  half-mad  j  quickly  on  the  spot;  but  the  villains  had 
with  drink,  he  sought  another  fatal  excite-  fled  with  their  prize,  leaving  behind  only  a 
ment  in  the  dice.  paper,  stuck  w  ith  a  dagger  on  the  window- 

One  night,  or  rather  morning,  for  the  post,  to  the  following  effect  ; — That  the 

faint  streaks  of  light  were  seen  in  the  hori-  Countess  would  be  carried  to  the  mountains, 
zon,  betokening  the  night  almost  spent,  the  and  if  not  ransomed  at  a  heavy  sum,  in  less 
guests  had  departed,  and  the  host  had  been  than  twenty-four  hours  she  would  meet  with 
borne  by  his  servants  to  his  couch,  the  fair  dishonor  and  death. 

Countess  pressed  her  pillow  alone.  Here  Pursuit  w'as  immediately  set  on  foot  by 
and  there  in  the  splendid  saloons  a  few  the  authorities  ;  the  murder  and  the  abduc- 
lamps  were  left  to  die  in  their  sockets  by  tion  were  upon  every  tongue.  Parties  scour- 
the  careless  and  inebriated  servants  of  the  ed  the  woods  in  every  direction;  but  in 
household,  in  which  no  order  or  regulation  vain.  Troops  were  despatched  towards  the 
was  kept.  The  whole  place  was  now^  wrap-  mountains,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the 
ped  in  repose,  and  three  figures  were  seen  j  fugitives  before  they  gained  their  hiding- 
stealthily  approaching  through  the  trees  in  places. 

the  garden,  evidently  aiming  at  conceal-  Evening  approached  without  any  trace  of 
ment.  Slowly,  like  the  motions  of  a  snake,  the  unfortunate  lady  or  her  abductors, 
did  they  wind  their  way  through  the  dark  Many  returned  to  the  city,  broken  down 
foliage  and  luxuriant  flower  parterres.  At  with  toil  and  fatigue,  fearing,  as  night  ad- 
length  they  gained  the  upper  terrace,  where  vanced,  to  proceed  farther  into  the  moun- 
for  a  moment  they  hesitated ;  but  after  a  tains.  One  spirit  alone  flagged  not — the 
short  consultation  approached  one  of  the  young  painter’s  !  who,  almost  frantic,  was 
lower  windows,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  first  to  start  upon  the  alarm.  Well 
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acquainted,  from  his  repeated  wanderings, 
with  the  country  around,  and  the  habits  of 
the  men  of  whom  he  w’as  in  pursuit,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  burning  heart  and  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  to  tlie  deepest  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  for  he  felt  assured  that — 
from  the  discovery  of  the  principal  agent 
concerned, — her  dishonor  was  certain  ; 
and  that  the  color  of  brioandace  w'as 

o  o 

merely  given  to  the  act  to  hide  his  fouler 
purpose.  The  young  painter  forgot  the 
scorn  she  once  levelled  at  him,  and  remem¬ 
bered  only  the  fair  girl  that  had  wiled  away 
the  happiest  portion  of  his  life,  and  whom 
he  could  never  cease  to  love.  Distance  or 
fatigue  W'as  nothing  ;  despair  lent  him  su¬ 
pernatural  strength.  If  he  stopped,  it  was 
but  for  a  moment,  to  moisten  his  parched 
lips  at  some  mountain  stream. 

Deep  in  a  woody  ravine,  where  the  strug¬ 
gling  moon,  piercing  the  gloomy,  over¬ 
hanging  foliage,  showed  but  a  few  streaks 
of  silver  upon  the  mossy  rocks,  the  forms 
of  two  men,  that  were  lying  at  full  length 
asleep  upon  the  greensw'ard,  were  disco¬ 
vered.  At  some  distance  from  them,  and 
deeper  in  the  gloom,  sat  a  female  figure, 
whose  white  draperies,  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  spot,  appeared  ghost-like  and  unreal. 
Beside  her  stood  the  tall  form  of  the  Earl’s 
murderer,  whose  deep  voice  of  passion  and 
entreaty  continued  unavailing  to  attempt  to 
move  the  captive  Countess,  whose  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  who  refused  to 
reply  by  a  single  syllable  to  his  suit.  The 
speaker,  after  spending  some  time  in  threats 
and  expostulations,  seized  her  rudely  by 
the  arm,  and  although  apparently  weak  from 
exhaustion,  she  struggled  violently  with 
him.  Upon  his  attempting  to  drag  her  from 
the  vicinity  of  his  sleeping  companions  she 
uttered  a  despairing  scream  that  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  thousand  echoes  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  rocks.  The  two  sleeping  brigands 
started  on  their  feet  in  alarm.  Hardly  able 
to  shake  otT  the  effects  of  the  deep  slumber 
into  which  they  had  sunk,  they  staggered 
to  the  spot  where  the  Countess  was  endea¬ 
voring  to  disengage  herself  from  her  rav- 
isher.  The  report  of  a  shot  rang  through 
the  ravine,  and  the  foremost  villain  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  dropped  down  a  corpse  at 
the  feet  of  his  companion,  who  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  looked  wildly  around  him,  and  saw'  at 
length  the  form  of  a  man  dropping  down 
from  the  boughs  of  an  overhanging  tree. 
He  promptly  drew  his  pistol  from  his  belt, 
and  fired.  The  figure  tottered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but,  instantly  recovering  himself, 


rushed  forw'ard,  and  sprang  upon  the  bri" 
2and  like  a  tiger.  The  encounter  was  des- 
perate,  but  short,  and  they  both  soon  rolled 
struggling  together,  into  a  small  water¬ 
course,  that  traversed  the  valley. 

The  ravisher,  who  had  quitted  the  Count¬ 
ess  on  the  first  alarm,  now  stood  bewild- 
dered,  expecting  every  moment  another 
attack  from  the  surrounding  thickets ;  but, 
lo  his  surprise,  a  dead  silence  prevailed. 
Ele  directly  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of 
his  follower,  and  having  descended  into  the 
rocky  hollow  of  the  watercourse,  beheld 
the  two  combatants  apparently  dead,  lying 
at  some  distance  from  each  other.  He  ap¬ 
proached  with  eager  curiosity,  to  look  upon 
the  features  of  the  determined  assailant ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  his  scrutiny  he  was 
seized  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  to  the 
earth.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  com¬ 
pletely  bereft  him  of  power,  and  his  sword 
dropped  from  his  grasp  ;  but  he  snatched 
his  stiletto,  and  dealt  some  rapid  blows  with 
it,  in  hopes  of  disengaging  himself,  but  in 
vain  ;  for,  although  some  of  his  thrusts  told, 
he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  wild 
grasp  of  his  foe,  who,  suddenly  finding  his 
hold  relax  through  loss  of  blood,  ran  back 
a  few  paces  and  fired  full  at  the  front  of  his 
antagonist,  and  the  ravisher  received  the 
ball  through  his  heart. 

The  lady  had  sunk  cowering  down  be¬ 
neath  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  unable  to  fly, 
and  almost  unconscious  of  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  ;  hut,  after  the  report  of  the  last  pistol, 
she  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man  making  his  way  slowly  towards  her. 
Whether  friend  or  foe,  in  her  distraction 
she  could  not  tell  ;  but  upon  his  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  she  discovered  that  he  was  not  either 
of  her  ravishers.  Her  heart  leapt  with  joy 
as  she  rose  to  meet  him  ;  but,  ere  she  could 
do  so,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  sank  at 
full  length  at  her  feet,  breathing  forth  w'ith 
anguish  a  few  words  almost  indistinct,  and 
in  w  hich  she  heard  her  own  name  mixed 
with  fervent  thanks  for  her  preservation. 

She  knelt  by  the  prostrate  figure  of  her 
preserver,  and  raised  his  head.  As  she  did 
so,  the  moon  beamed  full  and  brilliant  on 
the  faceof  the  young  painter  !  What  were 
her  emotions  when  she  saw  the  blood  that 
W'as  flowing  from  that  noble  heart,  faithful 
to  her  even  unto  death.  His  full  eyes 
gazed,  with  a  melancholy  look,  upon  her 
pitying  tears  !  No  words  fell  from  his  lips  ; 
but  his  bleeding  wounds  and  noble  devotion 
spoke  with  terrible  tongues  to  her,  as  she 
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felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  had  been 
doubly  his  destroyer. 

Pride  died  in  the  stillness  of  that  valley, 
and  her  hand  clasped  the  feeble  hands  of 
the  gallant  youth,  as  she  watched  with  awe 
the  last  fleeting  moments  of  his  generous 
spirit. 

Morning  broke,  and  a  strong  party  of  sol¬ 
diers,  who  had  been  guided  by  the  distant 
reports  of  the  fire-arms,  soon  discovered  a 
crouching  female  in  white  drapery.  One’ 
hand  she  clasped  convulsively  to  her  face, ' 
and  with  the  other  she  held  the  death- 1 
clasped  hand  of  the  dying  painter  to  her  j 
side.  They  approached,  and  raised  her ! 
gently;  and,  as  she  beheld  the  rigid  fea¬ 
tures,  and  fixed  eyes  of  her  preserver,  she 
shuddered,  and  w'ept.  He  was  dead  !  She 
turned  to  the  commandant  of  the  party,  who 
had  formed  a  litter  for  her,  and  almost  in  a 
whisper  said, 

‘  Here  is  my  preserver, — bear  him  with 
you, — I  will  not  leave  him  here.’ 

The  mind  of  the  Countess  was  for  some 
months  in  a  state  of  oblivion  as  to  the  past ; 
and  when  she  awoke  to  consciousness  it  was 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  mother.  No  word 
was  uttered  in  relation  to  what  occurred ; 
but  she  never  smiled  again,  for  the  moon¬ 
light  ravine  and  the  dying  eyes  of  the  paint¬ 
er  could  never  be  banished  from  her  ima-! 
gination  !  The  color  never  returned  to 
her  pallid  cheek,  and  I  became  the  only 
memento  of  what  she  was. 


Anecdote  of  Admiral  Hopson. — In  the  first 
action  in  which  Admiral  Hopson  (then  a  boy) 
was  engaged,  after  fighting  cheerfully  for  two 
hours,  he  inquired  of  the  sailors  for  what  they 
were  contending  ;  and  on  being  told  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  must  last  until  the  white  rag  at  the  top  of  the 
enemy’s  mast  was  struck,  replied,  ‘  Oh,  if  that’s 
all,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  !’  At  this  moment 
the  ships  were  engaged  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  and 
obscured  in  smoke ;  and  our  young  hero  noticing 
this  circumstance,  determined  to  haul  down  the 
enemy’s  flag  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly, 
he  mounted  the  shrouds,  walked  across  the  main- 
yard,  and,  unperceived,  gained  that  of  the  French 
admiral’s  ship,  when,  ascending  with  agility  to 
the  main-top-gallant-mast-head,  he  struck  the  flag, 
and  by  that  same  route  returned  with  it.  'I  he  ene¬ 
my’s  flag  having  disappeared,  the  British  tars 
shouted  ‘  Victory  !’  by  which  the  crew  of  the 
French  ship  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled 
from  their  guns.  The  officers, surprised  at  the  event, 
endeavored  to  rally  them  ;  but  the  English  sailors 
seized  the  opportunity  for  boarding  the  vessel, 
and  took  her.  At  this  juncture,  young  Hopson 
descended  from  the  shrouds  with  the  French  flag, 
which  he  displayed  in  triumph.  He  was  immedi¬ 


ately  promoted  to  the  quarter-deck,  went  rapidly 
through  the  several  ranks  of  the  service,  and 
proved  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. — 
Lynn  Advertiser. 

Anecdote  of  Louis  Philippe. — While  the 
king  was  stopping  to  change  horses  at  Essunne, 
on  his  way  buck  from  Fontainbleuu,  an  elderly 
woman,  rushing  through  the  escort  at  the  risk  of 
being  trodden  to  death  by  the  horses,  reached  the 
door  of  the  royal  carriage,  and  being  «ecn  by  his 
Majesty,  presented  to  him  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  received.  The  carriage  immediately 
afterwards  drove  on,  but  a  very  short  time  had 
elapsed  before  an  orderly  officer  returned,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  M  Cullion,  sub-prefect  ofCorbeil,  who 
had  been  in  waiting  for  the  king  the  poor  wo¬ 
man's  petition,  in  which  were  several  pieces  of 
gold,  which  were  immediately  delivered  over  to 
her.  The  petition  stated  that  she  was  a  travelling 
pedlar,  who  had  fallen  sick  at  a  public  house,  and 
incurred  a  debt  of  eight  francs,  which  she  could 
not  pay,  and  as  a  guarantee  for  which  the  publi¬ 
can  had  detained  her  dog,  who  was  her  only  com¬ 
panion  and  friend.  The  fact  was  she  owed  the 
publican  eighteen  francs,  but  she  had  ten  francs 
in  her  purse,  and  she  could  not,  she  said,  deceive 
the  king  by  asking  for  more  than  she  actually 
wanted  to  pay  her  debt.  It  is  gratifying  to  add, 
that  the  sub-prefect  of  Corbeil  ascertained  that 
the  woman  bore  an  excellent  character. —  Galig- 
nani. 

Low  Sunday. — A  curious  volume  of  sermons, 
printed  a.  d.  1652,  lies  before  me.  It  is  entitled, 
j  “  The  Christian  Sodality,  or  Catholic  Hive  of 
Bees  sucking  the  honey  of  the  Church’s  prayers 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  Word  of  God,  blown  out 
of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  divine  service 
throughout  the  year.  Collected  by  the  puny  bee 
of  all  the  hive,  not  worthy  to  be  named  otherwise 
than  by  these  elements  of  his  name,  F.  P.” 

The  author,  in  his  sermon  for  iVhite  or  Low 
Sunday,  thus  writes  : — “  This  day  is  called  White 
or  Low  Sunday,  because,  in  the  primitive  Church, 
those  neophytes  that  on  Easter^Eye  were  baptised 
and  clad  in  ichite  garments  did  to  day  put  them 
off,  with  this  admonition,  that  they  were  to  l<eep 
within  them  a  perpetual  candor  of  spirit,  signified 
hy  the  Agnus  Dei  hung  about  their  necks,  which, 
falling  down  upon  their  breasts,  put  them  in  mind 
what  innocent  lambs  they  must  be,  now  that,  of 
sinful,  high,  and  haughty  men,  they  were,  by  bap- 
j  tism,  made  low  and  little  children  of  Almighty 
God,  such  as  ought  to  retain  in  their  manners  and 
lives  the  Paschal  feasts  which  they  had  accom- 
plistied.”  Other  writers  have  supposed  that  it  was 
called  Low  Sunday  because  it  is  the  lowest  or  latest 
day  that  is  allowed  for  satisfying  of  the  Easter 
obligation,  viz.  the  worthily  receiving  the  blessed 
Eucharist.  The  former,  however,  appears  the 
must  probable  reason  for  the  designation  of  Low 
Sunday. — Lit.  Gazette. 

Fry  Testimonial. — The  Lord  Mayor  has, 
with  his  usual  benevolence  and  liberality,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  subscription,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  commemorate  the  humanity  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Fry,  by  founding  a  refuge,  bearing  her 
name,  for  the  reception  of  female  prisoners  on 
their  discharge  from  jail.  It  is  a  noble  and  most 
laudable  design. 


SPINNING  OF  THE  SHROUD. 


BY  MRS.  OGILVY. 


Hark  !  the  solemn  winds  reply, 

“  Woman,  thou  art  born  to  woe  ; 
Log  ere  ’tis  thine  hour  to  die. 

Thou  shaltbe  well  pleased  to  go. 
Though  the  sunshine  of  to-day 
Blind  thine  eyeballs  with  its  ray, 
Grief  shall  swathe  thee  in  its  pall. 
Life’s  beloved  before  thee  fall. 
Bride,  the  grave  hath  comfort  meet, 
Thankful  spin  thy  w  inding-sheet  I” 


Slowly  ravel,  threads  of  doom  ; 

Slowly  lengthen,  fatal  jarn  ; 

Death’s  inexorable  gloom 
Stretches  like  the  frozen  tarn, 

Never  thawed  by  sunbeams  kind, 

RutBed  ne’er  by  w’ave  or  wind, 

Man  beholds  it,  and  is  still. 

Daunted  by  its  mortal  chill ; 

Thither  haste  my  helpless  feet 
While  I  spin  my  winding-sheet! 

Summer’s  breath,  divinely  warm. 
Kindles  every  pulse  to  give  ; 

Fled  are  traces  of  the  storm. 

Wintry  frost  and  Irailess  tree  : 

Shakes  the  birch  its  foliage  light. 

In  the  sun  the  mists  are  bright ; 

Heaven  and  eaith  their  hues  confound, 
Scattering  rainbows  on  the  ground ; 

Life  with  rapture  is  replete 
While  1  spin  my  winding-sheet! 

Summer’s  voice  is  loud  and  clear. 
Lowing  kine  and  rippling  sw’ell ; 

Vet  beneath  it  all  I  hear 
Something  of  a  funeral  knell. 

Sings  the  linnet  on  the  bough. 

Sings  my  bridegroom  at  the  plough. 
Whirrs  the  grouse  along  the  brake. 
Plash  the  trout  within  the  lake. 

Soft  the  merry  lambkins  bleat 
While  I  spin  my  winding-sheet ! 

Thatched  with  mosses  green  and  red. 
Blooming  as  a  fairy  hill. 

Lifts  my  home  its  cheerful  head 
By  the  ever-leaping  rill. 

Lo  !  its  future  inmates  rise. 

Gathering  round  with  loving  eyes; 
Some  my  Dugald’s  features  wear. 

Some  have  mine,  but  far  more  fair ; 
Prattling  lips  my  name  repeat 
While  1  spin  my  winding-sheet ! 

Youth  is  bright  above  my  track. 

Health  is  strong  within  my  breast ; 
Wherefore  must  this  shadow  black 
On  my  bridal  gladness  rest  ? 

Cn  my  happy  solitude 
Must  the  vision  still  intrude 
Must  the  icy  touch  of  Death 
Freeze  my  song’s  impassioned  breath  ? 
I  am  young,  and  youth  is  sweet. 

Why,  then,  spin  my  winding  sheet  ? 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

LET  THE  WORLD  FROWN. 

BY  MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

Let  the  world  frown  ;  not  thou,  not  thou  ! 
Twine  rosy  garlands  round  thy  brow, 

Nor  pine  for  pearly  braid,  to  fret 
Thy  whiter  skin,  beside  it  set ; 

VV'ild  flowers  are  rife,  and  sweeter  far 
Than  gemmy  clasp  or  jewelled  star: — 
Smiles  on  thy  lip,  love  in  thine  eye. 

Let  the  world  frown,  I  care  not,  I ! 

We  may  not  now,  as  we  had  wont. 

Slake  sudden  thirst  from  silvered  font; 
Nor,  when  we  hunger,  haste  to  sate 
Our  appetites  with  courtly  cate  ; 

The  hot-house  fruits  ye  rich  may  be — 

We  may  not  taste,  but  only  see  ; 

But  juicy  apples  from  the  bough 
Smile  on  us  still,  so  frown  not  thou ! 

We  have  been  rich,  and  never  tasted 
The  relish  of  those  riches  wasted  ; — 

We  now  are  poor, — but  not  so  poor 
As  drive  the  beggar  from  our  door 
With  nayful  looks — Hearts  may  despond 
When  linked  thoughts  cease  to  be  fond, — 
But  that  we  love,  our  lives  avow. 

So  let  the  world  frown  on — not  thou  ! 

And  the  world  takes  me  at  my  word. 

And  flees  us  like  a  frighted  bird; 

Most  aptly  reading  in  our  looks 
A  scorn  its  nature  little  brooks  ; 

We  heed  it  not — for  round  us  glows 
The  sunshine  of  a  love  that  knows 
Nor  pouting  lip,  nor  clouded  brow — 

So  let  the  world  frown  on — not  thou  ! 
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They  tell  me  first  and  early  love 
Outlives  all  after  dreams  ; 

But  the  memory  of  a  first  great  grief 
To  me  more  lasting  seems ; 

The  grief  that  marks  our  dawning  youth 
To  memory  ever  clings, 

And  o’er  the  path  of  future  years 
A  lengthened  shadow  flings. 

Oh  oA  niy  mind  recalls  the  hour 
When  to  my  father’s  home 
Death  came  an  uninvited  guest, 

From  his  dwelling  in  the  tomb! 

I  had  not  seen  his  face  before, 

I  shudder’d  at  the  sight. 

And  1  shudder  still  to  think  upon 
The  anguish  of  that  night ! 

A  youthful  brow  and  ruddy  cheek 
Became  all  cold  and  wan  ; 

An  eye  grew  dim  in  which  the  light 
Of  radiant  fancy  shone  : 

Cold  was  tlie  clieek,  and  cold  the  brow. 
The  eye  was  fixed  and  dim  ; 

And  one  there  mourn’d  a  brother  dead 
Who  would  have  died  for  him. 

I  know  not  if ’twas  summer  then, 

I  know  not  if 'twas  spring  ; 

But  if  the  birds  sang  on  the  trees, 

I  did  not  hear  them  sing  : 

If  flowers  came  fortli  to  deck  the  earth, 
Their  bloom  I  did  not  see  ; 

I  looked  upon  one  withered  flower, 

And  none  else  bloom’d  for  me. 

A  sad  and  silent  time  it  was 
W’ithin  that  house  of  wo. 

All  eyes  were  dull  and  overcast, 

And  every  voice  was  low; 

And  from  each  cheek  at  intervals. 

The  blood  appear’d  to  start. 

As  if  recall’d,  in  sudden  haste. 

To  aid  the  sinking  heart ! 

Softly  we  trode,  as  if  afraid 
To  mar  the  sleeper’s  sleep. 

And  stole  last  looks  of  his  pale  face 
For  memory  to  keep. 

With  him  the  agony  was  o’er. 

And  now  the  pain  was  ours, 

As  thoughts  of  his  sweet  childhood  rose, 
Like  odors  from  dead  flowers  ! 

And  when,  at  last,  he  was  borne  afar 
From  the  world’s  weary  strife. 

How  oA,  in  thought,  did  we  again 
Live  o’er  his  little  life.^ 

His  every  look,  his  every  word, 

His  very  voice’s  tone. 

Came  back  to  us,  like  things  whose  worth 
Is  only  prized  when  gone  ! 

The  grief  has  passed  with  years  away. 
And  joy  has  been  my  lot. 

But  the  one  is  oA  remember’d, 

And  the  other  soon  forgot : 


The  gayest  hours  trip  lightest  by. 

And  leave  the  faintest  trace  ; 

But  the  deep,  deep  track  that  sorrow  wears. 
No  time  can  e’er  efl'uce. 


From  the  .\thcnvum. 

BIRTHDAY  THOUGHTS. 

BY  CAMILLA  TOL’LMIN. 

’Tis  a  Birthday  !  You  know  whose  : 

One  year  added  unto  those 
Which  came  round  so  very  fast. 

That  we  said,  upon  the  last, 

\V  e  would  chronicle  no  more 
Till  had  passed  another  score  ! 

Well !  the  sky  is  just  as  blue 
As  it  was  in  former  years  ; 

Roses  have  the  selfsame  hue. 

And  each  summer  flower  appears 
(Jracefully  to  raise  its  head. 

While  its  fragrant  wealth  is  shed  , 

As  when  rudely  from  their  stem 
We  young  children  severed  them. 

To  compose  a  plaything  wreath. 

Just  the  same  the  hawthorn’s  breath. 

As  when,  in  tlie  studious  hour. 

It  had  a  forbidden  power  ; 

For,  while  stealing  o’er  our  senses. 
Thought  was  lured  from  present  “tenses’ 
To  the  shady  garden  plot. 

Or  the  fields  where  brooks  were  not. 
There’s  the  old  clock  striking  ten  ! 

Is  it  study-hour  again  ? 

Yea, — but  not  from  grammar  book. 

Or  in  school  room’s  pris<»ned  nook 
Read  we,  as  we  ponder  thus 
Of  the  change  that  is  in  us  ! 

Yonder  oak  tree — not  a  bit 
Has  it  grown — I’m  sure  of  it. 

Since  against  its  sturdy  bark 
Measured  we  our  three  feet  height. 

And  indented  there  the  mark. 

Which,  alas  !  is  vanished  quite. 

Tell  me — would’st  thou,  if  we  could, 
Recall  one  hour  of  childhood’s  years, — 
With  its  April  smiles  and  tears, 

With  its  trembling  hopes  and  fears  ; 
These  so  little  understood. 

That  a  young  child’s  woe  or  mirth, 

Is  the  loneliest  thing  on  earth  ? 

For  the  Future,  castle-building. 

With  bright  fancy’s  ready  gilding, 

May  not  be  the  wisest  way 
We  can  pass  an  hour  to-day  ; 

But  methinks  ’twere  quite  as  wise 
As  to  turn,  with  longing  eyes. 

To  the  years  that  dropped  so  fast 
In  that  grave  we  call  the  Past. 

Earth  grows  richer  every  day 
In  the  wealth  that  mind  must  sway. 

So,  though  the  sky  be  still  as  blue — 

The  summer  clouds  as  fleecy  too, — 

The  flowers  as  bright — the  thrush’s  note 
As  richly  to  the  ear  doth  float. 

As  when  our  tiny  footsteps  strayed 
In  garden  trim  or  emerald  glade. 

Let  us  with  hearts  contented  own 
That  we  the  only  change  have  knowm. 
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From  the  Dublin  Uoivertity  Ma^zinc. 

THE  MOTHER’S  GRAVE. 

BY  SARAH  PARKER. 

w  e’re  knnelinghy  thy  grave,  mother,  the  sun  has 
leA  it  now. 

And  tinges  with  its  yellow  light  yon  glad  hill’s 
verdant  brow. 

Where  happy  childern  sport  and  laugh,  with 
whom  we  used  to  play. 

But  we  may  not  mingle  with  tliem  now,  since  thou 
wert  borne  away. 

We’re  driven  from  our  home,  mother,  the  home 
we  lov’d  so  well. 

We  wander,  hungry,  houseless  oA,  while  stran¬ 
gers  in  it  dwell. 

And  seek  our  bread  from  door  to  door,  sad,  comfort¬ 
less,  and  lone ; 

Ah,  mother,  when  you  went  away  our  happiness 
was  gone. 

We  pass’d  our  cottage  door,  mother,  for  still  we 
call  it  ours. 

And  we  linger’d  by  the  garden  wall,  and  saw  our 
own  bright  flowers. 

And  peep’d  into  the  window,  where  the  shadow 
of  the  blaze 

Of  hearlh-light  flicker’d  on  the  wall— ah  !  so  like 
other  days — 

And  gleam’d  upon  a  little  child  with  sunny 
curling  hair. 

Who  knelt  low  at  her  mother’s  knee,  beside  our 
old  arm-chair ; 

And  as  we  gazed  on  her  we  wept,  for  there  at 
close  of  day 

’Twas  ours  to  kneel  around  thee,  while  our  lips 
were  taught  to  pray. 

We  thought  upon  that  time,  mother,  and  on  thy 
dying  bed, 

When  we  sobbing  knelt  around  it,  ere  thy  stainless 
spirit  fled, 

VV'hen  you  told  us  you  must  part  us  now,  for  God 
had  will’d  it  so. 

He  who  can  dry  the  orphan’s  tear  and  calm  the 
orphan's  woe. 

No  glad  hearth  have  we  now,  mother,  to  kneel 
at  eventide. 

No  matron’s  eye  beams  over  us  in  tenderness 
and  pride  ; 

But  daily  at  this  spot  we  meet,  our  bitter  tears  to 
blend. 

And  pour  out  all  the  grief-fraught  heart  before 
the  orphan’s  friend. 

Oh  I  were  we  by  thy  side,  mother,  so  quiet  in  the 
earth. 

Reckless  of  blooming  summer  time  and  of  the 
cheerful  hearth  ; 

But  we  shall  follow  after — ah,  you  told  us  we 
should  go 

And  meet— oh,  joy '. — to  part  no  morCj  nor  shed 
one  tear  of  woe. 
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We’re  kneeling  round  thy  grave,  mother,  the  sun 
has  IcA  it  now. 

It  beams  on  happy  children  as  they  sport  on  yon 
hill’s  brow  ; 

There’s  none  to  mock  the  tears  which  flow  so 
copious  from  each  eye, 

.\nd  mingle  on  this  lonely  sod,  ’neath  which  you 
silent  lie. 


From  the  Atlicnsum. 

THE  GRAVE  IN  THE  CITV. 

BY  T.  WESTWOOD. 

Not  there,  not  there  ! 

Not  in  that  nook  that  ye  deem  so  fair  ; — 

Little  reck  I  of  the  blue  bright  sky. 

And  the  stream  that  floweth  so  murmuringly. 
And  the  bending  boughs,  and  the  breezy  air — 

Not  there,  good  friends,  not  there  ! 

In  the  City  Churchyard,  where  the  grass 
Groweth  rank  and  black,  and  where  never  a  ray 
Of  that  self-same  sun  doth  And  its  way 
Through  the  heaped-up  houses’  serried  mass — 
VVhere  the  only  sounds  are  the  voice  of  the  throng, 
And  the  clatter  of  wheels  as  they  rush  along — 
Or  the  splash  of  the  rain,  or  the  wind’s  hoarse  cry. 
Or  the  busy  tramp  of  the  passer-by. 

Or  the  toll  of  the  bell  on  the  heavy  air — 

Good  friends,  let  it  be  there! 

I  am  old,  my  friends, — I  am  very  old — 

Fourscore  and  five, — and  bitter  cold 
Were  that  air  on  the  hill-side  far  away  ; 

Eighty  full  years,  content  I  trow. 

Have  I  lived  in  the  home  where  ye  see  me  now, 
And  trod  those  dark  streets  day  by  day. 

Till  my  soul  doth  love  them  ; — I  love  them  all. 
Each  battered  pavement,  and  blackened  wall. 
Each  court  and  corner.  Good  sooth  !  to  me 
They  are  all  comely  and  fair  to  see — 

They  have  old  faces — each  one  doth  tell 
A  tale  of  its  own,  that  d'lth  like  me  well, — 

Sad  or  merry,  as  it  may  be. 

From  the  quaint  old  book  of  my  history. 

And,  friends,  when  this  weary  pain  is  past. 

Fain  would  I  lay  me  to  rest  at  last 
In  their  very  midst : — full  sure  am  I, 

How  dark  soever  be  earth  and  sky, 

I  shall  sleep  softly — I  shall  know 
That  the  things  I  loved  so  here  below 
Are  about  me  still — so  never  care 
That  my  last  home  looketh  all  bleak  and  bare — 
Good  friends,  let  it  be  there  ! 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Law-Harmonicon. — We  hope  the  scheme  penses,  I  had  calculated  would  cost  us  two  pounds 
lately  proposed,  of  instructing  young  barristers  ten,  which  was  all  the  money  I  could  afl'ord.  The 
in  music,  has  not  been  abandoned;  for  harmony  price  of  the  shawl  was  one  guinea.  Now,  Sir,  I 
cannot  prevail  to  too  great  an  extent  in  any  pro-  wished  to  demonstrate  to  Mrs.  Pumpkin  the  fol- 
fession  ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  views  of  counsel  lowing  proposition  : — 

could  be  furtlier  harmonized,  we  should  have  less,  “  If  the  price  of  a  shawl  be  one  guinea,  and  the 
perhaps,  to  complain  of  the  law’s  uncertainty,  expense  of  a  trip  to  Brighton  be  two  pounds  ten  ; 
We  have,  accordingly,  much  pleasure  in  con-  and  if  two  pounds  ten  be  all  the  ^money  1  can 
tributing  to  the  promotion  of  this  object,  by  the  afford,  then,  if  I  buy  my  wife  the  shawl,!  cannot 
suggestion  of  a  new  style  of  instrument,  which  afford  to  take  her  a  trip  to  Brighton;  or,  if  I  lake 
will  be  much  more  suituble  than  the  prest  nt  piano  '  the  trip  to  Brighton,  then  1  cannot  afford  to  buy 
for  accompaniments  to  forensic  airs.  Its  construe-  ,  her  the  shawl. 

tion  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  of  an  ar-  “  ‘  Let  A,’  I  began,  ‘  be  a  given  shawl.’ 
rangement  of  keys,  by  which,  on  being  struck,  “  ‘  Exactly  so,’ interrupted  my  wife.  *  Give  it 
certain  shillingsand  sixpences  are  made  to  impinge  to  me  ;  that’s  just  what  I  want.’ 
on  as  many  sovereigns,  append»-d  to  vibrating  “  ‘  Pooh  !’ said  I.  ‘  Pray  attend,  and  hear  me 
wires,  tliereby  producing  a  specirs  of  music  which  I  out.  Let  B  be  one  guinia,  and  let  the  shawl  A 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  legal  ear.  The  pro-  j  be  equal  to  the  guinea,  B.’ 

duction  of  cash  notes,  in  fact,  is  the  great  object  1  “  ‘It’s  equal  to  more  than  a  guinea  ;  worth  one 

of  all  pleadings,  to  which,  when  vocalized,  the  p  tund  five  at  least,’ cried  Mrs.  Pumpkin, 
gold  and-silvery  sounds  of  this  instrument  will  be  “  ‘  Nonsense  !’  I  said.  ‘  Let  a  trip  to  Brighton 
very  appropriate.  be  CD,  and  two  pounds  ten  sliillings  be  EF.  Let 

It  will  also  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  en-  CD  be  equal  to  EF,  and  let  EF  be  as  much  as  1 
abling  the  student  to  practise  in  the  key  of  Fee,  can  afford.  Now,  because  A  is  equal  to  B,  and 
of  all  others  the  most  delightful  to  a  pleader,  and  CD  to  EF  ;  therefore  ACD  are  equal  BEF.  Where- 
the  best  accompaniment  to  the  brief;  also  furnish- ,  fore,  if  I  purchase  A,  I  cannot  also  afford  CD  ; 
,ing  the  most  eligible  quavers  for  legal  crotchets,  because  ACD  are  equal  to  BEF,  and  I  can  only 
or  opinions.  The  attorney  as  well  a*  the  barrister  afford  EF.  Much  less,  if  1  am  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
may  perform  upon  this  instrument,  since  it  may  pense  of  CD,ain  I  able  likewije  to  incur  that  of  A  ; 
readily  be  made  to  play  the  tune  of  Six-and-Eight-  for  CD  is  equal  to  EF,  which  is  the  utmost  that  I 
pence.  can  afford  ;  wherefore,  if  I  spend  the  whole  EF, 

Lastly,  it  possesses  a  depth  of  tone  which  will  equal  to  CD,  I  shall  have  nothing  at  all  left  where- 
accord  with  the  lowest  Old  Bailey  practice,  giving  with  to  purchase  A.  Wherefore  I  shall  be  able 
it  a  vast  superiority  over  the  common  piano,  which  I  to  aftord  nothing  fur  A;  wherefore  I  shall  not 
is  by  no  means  base  enough  for  ail  lawyers.  |  be  able  to  afi'ord  B  ;  unless  it  be  said  that  B  is 

V^nothing,  which  is  absurd.’ 

Family  Mathematics — Beloved  Punch — I  “  ‘  B  is  nothing,’ said  my  wife.  Didn’t  you  say 
am  a  Mathematician,  and  have  the  misfortune  to  that  a  guinea  was  B  r  Surely  a  guinea  is  nothing.’ 
be  married.  The  great  problem  which  I  have  “  It  was  of  no  use.  I  bought  the  shawl,  and 
continually  to  work  out,  is  to  describe  from  we  are  to  go  to  Brighton.  Where  the  money  is 
my  pocket,  as  a  centre,  a  circle  of  expenditure  to  come  from,  1  don’t  know.  I  s'lppose  I  must 
that  shall  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  my  borrow  the  needful  jCl  9s.  But  I  wisli,  Mr  Punch, 
means.  My  wife  yesterday  wanted  a  new  shawl,  you  would  exert  your  influence  to  cause  ladies  to 
or  rather  desired  it,  for  she  did  not  want  it,  having  be  instructed  in  Mathematics, 
a  very  good  one  already.  We  had  just  arranged  “  I  am,  iSir,  yours  obediently, 
a  trip  to  Brighton,  which,  with  the  contingent  ex- 1  Punch.  “  Euclid  Pumpkin.” 
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Conjecture  of  a  New  Planet. — Several  as¬ 
tronomical  and  mathematical  papers  were  read 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science 
— the  most  remarkable  by  M.  Leverri^r.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  prove  that  there  exists  in  our 
solar  system  a  large  plane',  which  nobody  yet  has 
seen,  but  the  orbit  of  which  M.  Leverrier  has 
calculated,  and  which,  he  says,  may  be  seen  on 
the  1st  of  January  next  year.  He  states  that  he 
was  led  to  his  discovery  by  the  observations  col¬ 
lected  since  16‘J0  on  the  course  of  Uranus,  'fhe 
insurmountable  difficulty  experienced  by  geome¬ 
tricians,  says  Mr.  Leverrier,  in  representing  the 
real  course  of  Uranus  by  analyti<  al  formulae  migi  t  i 
arise  from  various  causes.  Either  the  theory  was 
not  s'ltficienlly  precise,  and  they  had  neglected  in  j 
their  calculations  some  of  the  influence  due  to 
the  perturbatory  action  of  the  neighboring  plain  ts, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  or  the  theory  had  not  b-  en 
compared  with  the  observations  with  suflicienl 
correctness  in  the  construction  of  the  tables  of  the 


A  Gamfsteh’s  Close  of  Life. — The  Church  of 
England  (Quarterly  Review  points  a  moral  deduced 
from  the  life  of  a  notorious  gambler  known  in 
England  ns  “  Riley  of  Rath,”  to  all  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  induced  to  engage  in  tiiis  unlawful 
and  dishonorable  profession.  Riley  was  both 
accomplished  and  gifted,  and  he  ftr  a  time  lived 
a  life  of  the  most  gorgeous  luxury  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  lie  was  the  company  of  sovereigns;  he 
squandered  money  with  a  profusion  amounting  to 
,  incessantly,  and  won  it  by  a  good  fortune  that 
j  seemed  connected  with  the  supernatural.  He  ran 
a  brief  course  of  dazzling  splendor;  lie  lived  in 
palace-,  continued  to  play,  became  unlucky,  and 
found  fortune,  wt  allh,  and  friends  desert  him. 
.At  length  the  once  possessor  of  millions  was  seen 
wandering  through  the  streets  of  i.ondon,  naked, 
I  famislied,  and  penniless;  and,  finally,  he  who 
j  iiud  feasted  emperors  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
j  day,  died  of  absolute  starvation  in  one  of  the 
j  miserable  alh  ys  of  the  great  metropolis. 


planet;  or,  finally,  some  unknown  cause,  acting  | 
upon  Uranus,  adrl*  d  other  influences  to  those  i 
w  hich  result  from  the  action  of  the  !!?un,of  Jupiter,  | 
and  of  Saturn.  To  get  out  of  this  alternative,  it  i 
was  necessary  to  resume  the  whole  theory  of! 
Uranus, — recalculate,  discuss  the  observations,  ^ 
and  compare  them  with  each  other;  and  this! 
hard  task  he  under  ook.  The  result  is,  the  posi-  j 
tive  conclusion,  that  the  irregularity  of  the  move-  | 
nient  of  Uranus  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  special 
cause,  independent  of  all  analytical  error,  and  de¬ 
duced  from  the  constitution  of  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem  itself.  The  fact  of  the  exist»-nce  of  this  cause 
being  established,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  | 
its  nature, — and  therefore,  a  new  career  opened 
upon  M  Leverrier.  Was  it  admissitde,  as  some 
astronomers  had  proposed,  to  modify  the  law  of 
gravity  for  the  distant  regions  in  which  Uranus 
mov»s  ;  or  did  it  suflice  to  assume  the  resistance 
of  the  other  or  the  influence  of  an  ob.scure  satellite 
moving  round  Uranus,  or  Hie  accidental  shock 
from  a  comet  F  Or  was  he  to  admit  of  a  still  un¬ 
known  planet  whose  existence  was  shown  by  the 
anomalous  movement  of  Uranus.^  M.  Leverrier 
adopted  the  latter  hypothesis  ;  and,  proceeding 
upon  that  basis,  has  come  to  a  conclusion,  from 


Protection  or  Literature. — A  German  jour¬ 
nal  states  positively  that  the  basis  of  a  treaty  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  France  and  Austria,  for  the 
reciprocal  protection  of  Literature  and  the  Arts 
against  piracy. 

Statue  of  Francis  I. — Report  speaks  of  a 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Francis  1  ,  just  issued  from 
the  foundry  of  Viscardi,  and  now  on  its  road  to 
Vienna.  Its  gigantic  proportions,  as  well  as  its 
successful  execution,  entitle  it  to  attention.  It  is 
nine  braccia  high,  and  weighs  37,U00  Milanese 
pounds.  The  monarch  is  enveloped  in  a  large 
and  rich  toga,  and  his  brow  is  surrounded  by  lau¬ 
rel.  His  right  hand  is  in  a  raised  position,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  addressing  the  people  ;  and  in  his  left 
he  holds  a  sceptre,  which  is  supported  upon  his 
I  arm.  .Modelled  by  Marches!,  1  might  say  it  is  ne- 
I  cessarily  excellent;  but  the  fact  is,  says  my  in¬ 
formant,  that  the  precision  of  design,  the  energy 
of  expression,  united  to  sovereign  beauty  of  form, 
j  the  exactness  in  all  the  rilievi  and  in  all  the  folds, 
I  give  tills  statue  the  appearance  of  life  and  motion, 
I  and  make  it  a  splendid  triumph  ofart. — Lit.  Gaz. 


all  his  calculations  and  observations,  that  no  other  : 
is  possible.  This  planet,  he  says,  is  situated  be¬ 
yond  Uranus,  at  a  distance  double  that  which 
separates  Uranus  from  the  Sun,  and  in  a  slightly  I 
inclined  orbit. — Literary  Gazette.  I 


Junius's  .Manuscripts. — We  understand  that 
the  collection  of  the  Junius  mss.,  in  the  possession 
of  the  descendant  of  the  printer  of  Ttie  Public 
Advertiser,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  .Messrs.  Payne 
and  Foss,  who  have  made  the  first  oflTer  of  them 
to  the  British  .Museum.  Besides  the  private  letters 
to  Henry  iSaiiipsoii  Woodfull,  there  are  proof- 
sheets  of  the  original  8vo.  edition  of  the  letters, 
with  the  author’s  ms.  notes,  already  printed;  but 
yet  here,  perhaps,  the  carefiil  collector  will  find 
the  clue  to  one  of  the  literary  and  political  enig¬ 
mas  of  the  last  century.  There  is  a  copy  of  verses, 
too,  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  mistress, 
Nancy  Parsons,  racy  and  vigorous,  but  too  broad 
to  see  the  light  in  print,  but  which  would  argue 
that  the  great  Libeller,  a  master  in  prose,  could 
also  wield  the  pen  with  effect  in  verse. 


Rake  Collection  or  Old  Plays. — There  was 
lately  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  a  rare  and  curious 
collection  of  old  plays  of  Shakspeare,  Lilly,  Mar¬ 
lowe,  Nash,  Peele,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  «&c., 
&C.,  the  property  of  the  late  W.  Holgate,  Esq.,  of 
the  Post-office.  Some  of  the  “  plays’’ were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leaves  of  old  paper,  un¬ 
bound— but  fetched  large  prices.  We  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quoted  as  a  few  of  the  examples  ; — ‘  The 
Lamentable  and  true  Tiagedie  of  M.  Arden  of 
Feversham,  who  was  most  wickedly  murdered  by 
the  means  of  his  disloyall  and  w'anton  wife,” 
printed  in  (‘2L  14a.) — ‘The  Tragi-Comoedi 
of  the  Vertuous  Ociauia,’  by  Samuel  Brandon,  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  printed  by  VV.  Ponsonbye,  1598, 
sold  for  1’3  guineas. — The  Historie  of  the  Tryall 
ofChevalry,  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Cavaliero 
Dicke  Bowyer,  as  it  hath  bin  lately  acted  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Darby,’  Simon 
Stafford,  1605,  sold  for  71.  10a. — ‘  The  Pleasant 
Coinedie  of  Old  Forlunatus,  by  Thomas  Dekker  ; 
as  it  was  plaied  before  the  (iiieenes  Maiestie  this 
Christmas  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle 
Nottingham,’  black  letter,  1600,  sold  for  6/.  10a, — 
Lit.  Gazette. 
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Birth-day  of  Tycho  Brahe. — From  Copen-  to  render  useless,  many  of  tlie  best  harbors  now 
hagen,  we  learn  that,  on  the  2l8t  ult.,  the  inhabit-  on  the  coast.  At  P»»rt-de-Grave  a  series  of  ch¬ 
ants  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  to  the  servations  has  been  made,  which  proves  the  rap- 
number  of  8,000,  met  on  the  little  island  of  Uveen,  id  displacement  of  the  sea-level  in  the  vicinity, 
to  celebrate  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  i  Several  large  flat  rocks,  over  which  schooners 


Birth-day  of  Tycho  Brahe. — From  Copen¬ 
hagen,  we  learn  that,  on  the  2l8t  ult.,  the  inhabit- 


the  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  astronomer,  Tycho- 
Brahe.  The  flags  of  the  three  Scandinavian  king¬ 
doms  floated  from  the  fleet  of  steamers  which 
bore  the  pilgrims,  from  the  opposite  points,  to  the 


might  pass  .some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  with  the 
greatest  facility,  are  now  approaching  the  surface, 
the  water  being  scarcely  navigable  for  a  skill'.  At 
a  place  called  the  <'o.sh,  at  the  head  of  Bay 


place  of  rendezvous — a  government  war-steamer  Roberts,  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore, 
conveying  the  professors  of  the  Universities  of  and  at  several  feet  above  its  level,  covered  with 
Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  t>te  members  of  the  Royal  five  or  six  feet  of  vegetable  mould,  .there  is  a 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Royal  Northern  perfect  beach,  the  stones  being  rounded,  of  a 
Society  of  Archaeology,  other  personages  of  the  moderate  size,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
Danish  capital  distinguished  for  literature,  art,  or  now  fimnd  in  the  adjacent  land-washes  — Aeic- 
science, — and  a  colossal  bust  in  white  marble  of  foundland  Times. 
the  subject  of  the  day’s  celebration.  The  princi¬ 
pal  ceremonial  was  the  inauguration  of  this  mon¬ 
ument,  beneath  a  triumphal  arch  erected  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  of  Uranienburg,  where 

the  philosopher  was  ln»rn  and  spent  most  of  his  _ _ _ _ 

life.  The  brow  of  the  image  w.is  encircled  with 
a  laurel  crown;  and  then,  a  thousand  young 
voices  raised,  in  honor  of  him  whom  it  represents, 
the  national  sonss  of  the  three  Scandinavian 


countries — and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  executed  a  cantato,  written  for  the 
occasion.  The  monument  was  s<)lemnly  handed 
over  to  the  guardianship  of  the  people  of  llvcen  ; 
and  left  to  its  solitude  of  ages  on  an  island  which 
numbers  not  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  — 
The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth-day 
of  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  was  celebrated  witli 
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A  Visit  to  the  French  Possessions  in 
Algiers.  By  Count  St.  Marie. 

Two  concluding  volumes  of  Sir  Henry 


groat  pomp,  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  University  of ,  EHis’  Series  of  Original  Letters  illustrative 


Leipzig,  of  which  city  he  was  a  native. — .Ilk.  j 

I 

An  African  Expedition.— We  learn  that  four  ] 
Jesuits — Bishop  Casolani,  and  Fathers  Ryllo, 
Knoblica,  and  Vinco — are  about  to  leave  Rome, 
on  a  journey  of  exploration  and  civilization  in 
Soudan.  Casolani  and  Ryllo  will  start  from 
Cairo,  in  January  next — having  previously  ob¬ 
tained  a  firman  from  Constantinople;  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  Upper  Eg\pt,  Nubia,  and  thence 
by  Kordofan  and  Darfour,  they  hope  to  reach 
Bornou, — and  meet  there  their  brethren,  who 
travel  by  way  of  Tripoli  and  Mouryok.  Should 
they  be  fortunate  enough  so  to  meet,  it  will  then 
be  determined  which  route  shall  further  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  They  have  determined,  as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed,  to  accomplish  what  they  have  undertaken,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  From  the  high  characii  r 
of  all  the  parties,  great  hopes  are  entertained  of 
the  result  of  this  journey.  Bishop  Casolani  is  a 
Maltese  by  birth;  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
speaking  the  Arabic  with  the  greatest  fluency, 
and  having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  East.  Father  Ryllo,  by 
birth  a  Pole,  is  well  known  as  the  medium  hy 
which  the  nuns  of  Minsk  communicated  their 
misfortunes  to  the  world.  His  lengthened  resi¬ 
dence  in  Syria  gave  him  great  influence  with  the 
Druses;  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
French,  and  caused  them  to  procure  his  expul¬ 
sion  from  Syria. 

Gradual  Rise  of  Newfoundland  above 
THE  Sea. — It  is  asserted  that  the  w'hole  of  the 
land  in  and  about  the  neighborliood  of  Coneep- 
tion  Bav,  very  probably  the  whole  island,  is 
rising  out  of  the  ocean  at  a  rate  which  promises, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  materially  to  affect,  if  not 


of  English  History,  including  numerous 
Royal  Letters  from  autographs. 

Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness.  By 
Henry  H.  Methuen. 

Echoes  from  the  Backwoods  :  or  Sketches 
of  Transatlantic  Life.  By  Captain  Levinge. 

Progression  of  Antagonism  ;  a  Theory  in¬ 
volving  considerations  touching  the  present 
position,  duties  and  destiny  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  By  Lord  Lindsay. 

Letters  from  Madras.  By  a  Lady. 

Father  Darcy,  a  novel.  By  the  author  of 
“  Mount  Sorel.” 

Select  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Fletcher,  Stepney.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Life  of  Mary  of  Modena — No.  9  of  Miss 
Strickland’s  Lives  of  English  Queens. 

Hochelaga;  or  England  in  the  New 
World.  By  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.,  author 
of  “  Crescent  and  the  Cross.” 

Cholluton  ;  a  tale  of  our  own  times. 

The  Deershurst.  By  the  Countess  of 
Blessington. 

St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  :  a  Visit  to 
the  Court  of  the  Czar.  By  R.  Southwell 
Bourke,  Esq.  2  vols. 

Wealth  and  Want :  or  Taxation  as  influ¬ 
encing  private  riches  and  public  liberty. 
By  D.  Urquhart,  Esq. 

Beckman’s  History  of  Inventions.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  W.  Johnstone. 


